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Byron is one instance, and Rousseau is another, in 
which the current of stimulating force made this 
rapid way from the lower to tire higher parts of 
character, and only expended itself after having 
traversed the whole range of emotion and faculty, 
from their meanest, most realistic, most jwrsonal 
forms of exercise, up to the summit of what is lofty 
and ideal. No man was ever involved in such an 
odious complication of moral maladies as besot lions 
seau in the winter of 1768. Yet within three years of 
this" miserable epoch ho had completed not only the 
New Heloisa, which is the monument of his fall, hut, 
the Social Contract, which was the most influontial, 
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i, 

LuiiimlKmrg (1707'H7) hml bean ona of ilia moat 
bimufiful, Jiiui i*ont.inuacl to !m oiio of tha moat 
brillimit loiidorH of iho hmfe arintoaraiic gaiiaratioii 
tlmt wiiH claatinod to aport on the ilopiiii of tlie 
voleiiiit.i. l1io formorsaamH to hava boon a loyal iiiul 
homely iiotl ; tlm latter, raitlaii, itojan’icnm, poriti- 
imtiiig, uuamiabla Their claaliitga with Eoiisiatm 
ww‘ii iiiiirketl by parfaot sinaaritj liml itraightforwartl 
friamliliip. Thay gave him a aonvimiaiit aparfciiiant 
ill ii «iiiall mimmar lodge in tho park, to which lia 
mtrimtoii whan ho aarad for a ohaiigo from hk narrow 
cotiiiga Ho wfin n. coiintant gnmt at tliair table, 
whtira ho mot this highoat paraoiiagoa in Fmneo. Tha 
inamhal did not dimlain to pay him viaiti, or to walk 
with him, or to dkmiw hia prbato affaim Uimbla 
Hi livor to ihitio in convomation, yot cmgar to ihow 
hii groat friondi that they had to tlo with no common 
mortoJ, Itonsaoau lioihought him of reading tlio Now 
Halolia aloud to them. At ton in tim morning b© 
uiiid to wait ii|Mm the marichalo, and thor© by hiir 



day, m all tlm wotiiori in Franco wore io wion to bn 
0!ietiaitf4^h^ Thii, m ho oxjpootoil, amply reconciled 
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less iu tlie presenea af iliirha.^H m it ^v;i.‘i m -jm ^ 3n-'= > 

less imposiiig. 

One side of ehiiriierer i» obvi^se-dr hi vi 

way in whieli a man beaf^ hinr-udi in ir* i 
with those of greater atH’ial vtm-4ih*i‘,iti*m Ihjti-,.* m 

was taxed by soma of Im pleWiiiii ttoli i 

most unheroie deforaiira to liiii jiatririiin I b 

had a dog wlioso imma waii Iw f.*» 

sit at a duke^s table, ho efiangotl Im liiinp^ Im 
Jhi/rc} Again, one d«ay in a tniii-?iport id t^or-li'rip ‘r^ 
he embraced tlui old niariilial ■■ tti« diiidi***^ inpbi.irrd 
Eousseau ten times a <iin% for rho if 4 j Pil'i|,iiri* 
“Ah, monsieur !e miiia*ciml, I i*i fiat# lli« Kirs*! 
before I knew you, ami ! hato tlieiti utill tmm*, ■ftifp'p 
you make ma feel io ilrongly how iwy li wmM tm 
for them to have themnebei On «tittili«»r 

occasion ha happened to be ptajiiig al rlie.ftn wiili ili*i 
Prince of Conti, who had mnm Io %*mi liiiii in lirn 
cottage.^ In spit© of the iigni ami griiii.ie#4 ml tlu^ 

1 I* * /k $ «&, 

* Ix^ais f»n 0 ols d« llwirliea, *1# iWiti iU‘U* S;;'a, 

was griat-gr&uil»ti of tlit br»lli#r of ttm l “isn.lr i f r i 
formed ereditmbk thinga in %tm wm of lli« A%mUm$ 

(k Piedmont 1744, i» llol^wai | |»i 4 4 ^4 

policy as director of th© iecr«t diplwtusi^y mI t^«|* %%- 1 ^: 1 *;, 
1756), wMiih ww tomako Tarkoy, I***kti4 1 , 

barrier agalMtEiwk|>rimAriiy,«ii4Aii4ttl4*^^«fi44»*ly , 

went into modemto o|tpfiiltba to tlio rmH, 
tbe destruction 

til® reforaai of Turpt ( 1776 ). fiuaily li® M lli« ..i 

refusing the sicsramiiiti of lli« olmridi mu hm ||.« 

Marrin’i JfM d§ Fnmmt tv. and i%-i 
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f. 

Iw tin [niiica in u 

rniiptn nf 'rin’it hn naitt with roHp(T.tful 

griiviij, “ i\lnnM(nV':nt*nri I honatu* y<nir «inma .high-- 
iic*aH hit* riiiirli iH)t ht^ai juu life chim» always/^* A 
ftuv hav.'i iifti'f, t!in viiii{|iiif4licHl |irinr«^ «eiit him a prm 
Mtmt nf gitiiit^ whirlj Uinissimu tlnly ueeuptcHl. Tha 
wna Imt thia tiiun ItnuHnatui wrota 

to MiHliiiria c!a Boufllarn tliiit Im wtndci racaivo no 
mora, aiiii ihiit ho th«i prinao’ii camvamtimi 

Imttar fltiiii !ii« fia inlmita tliiit thi« wan an 

niigriirioiw j»r«cmadirig» and that to rafimn gaum from 
a prinaci ttf tha hloocl who throwa atiah goocl faahng 
inicj ilici jjraaant', ia not riaiah tha dcdiaaay of a 
proiid imiii hant on praiwrving hk iniit^iaimlanae, m 
tha riiMtiaiij fif iin nnmiiiint^rly panmii who imm not 
know Iii« iJomddariiig tha axtrama vinilanaa 

with whifdi iloiiammu iilwtiyi rdnarikal gite iivau of 
tha iiiimt trilling kind from hk friamk, ono may |>ar» 
httjia llml aoiiiii memmktmmy in t!ik amidiiiniiation of 
II m%rt iif coiKliict to wdiialt !iii tanaaicmslj eliing on 
fill othar oarasiorw. If tlin fiiat of tha donor Iniing ii 
|iriric© of tliii blood ii allciwcid to modify tha cjtiality 
of t!i« lioiiiilion, tliat ia hardly a clafanHtblti poiition in 
tha iiiiitiirti citkiaii of tJanavit, Madamo do Ikmfllari,^ 

* m. (hrr., v, 

s CYrm, ii til. Ort 7* 1 1 lilt 3 X. »«. 

* Tlii fpiiilpr will dlafiitgiilulit thin r<irrp»|w»iiiiti«t of’ Ittaw- 

flo BoiiIHpw* lisHivinvt hiatt thii 

dtt Hinifltiirn, wliiiifi wiw ilw titip of EfnitiPanPi Murl- 
idwk d« Laxpiiihiiitr^ Imfiirfi linr «nport»l nairriiigif. Ami abti 
from llw Jliiffiilit# tU llimllliiri, motl in Im tim nf ihn 
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the intimate frieml of oiir 1 

more intimate friemi of t!m t 

him a jiulieiona warning whmi Ii:t« 4 ih 

of laying hinmrlf to a rhaig*’ »»i af!*’* ! i- ■■’ 
it shonld ohscnre the hriglitiira‘4 of !iii .i?..| 

hinder ite Uiefiilneii. *M‘ahiiw and tU .inhu 
have accepted such inarka of widi-ni I'* 

in them any hurt to their iliniiifoimiodio’vi i 
frugality, Ferlmpa tlierii k a thit-t.*^.r *4 nr,li r»ti 
sciousness that ia not far rmtmvml from thii 
tion, in the paina which RouMciitt lo ir!l nn ifoit 
after dining at the caatle» Im to ir-iiirii tiofioi 
gleefully to sup with a maaim who lii*» ri«i|,dihtiiir 
and his frieml*'^ On the wditdr, fi**wotrr* and ■*!*■* fcir m 
we knoWj Itousaimu eornliictiwl hitniwlf iw»i tiniiiifiliily 
■^th these high pciple, llin UiUm t« llit^'in iir*'^ im 
the most part marked by wilf^ntipicl iinl a fiio4oiat« 
graciousnoas, tlmngh now and igain Im iMlm 

too much ease of the diffei^mee tif tuiil, aitel 
his independenee willt ioiiiolttifig kwi mmk «4 imp- 

old king Stiiniikiii it Lanlfllk, «ati tin* i*f ili# « 1i#t iili*i 
d© Bottffiors (who mn tlt« hititiiiilp of mt m 

General, did liomip tit mil 4|4.| 

peaceably nadir I^wti iviii.t $m J«r» lii/l, 

262. Saint© Beuf® haa m mmf »» sair 
BouE.m (Mmmmm Lmmdkt h. liil* gt# i* ilt« 4*, 

Boufflers who WM tikta hf tn fl*ii in fii# 

Temple ehambtiw, sad wa« eeatlwefe^ !ii lif»f r^«ir|* hf Um ^ 
remarkable latanir {B«w«ll*s ^k-. li |> mtl A?***- s-r 44 ‘, 
talked of ia H. Wal|©lt*i Iiilttii, ^ ll'Abtiikfi i*# 
ipril 15, 1768. 

^ BtrwAi'iaea, iL 81 » ||, 
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Hum' rulatiunH with him arti a rurumB 
mgn t»f ihu iuluruHt. wliiuh thu nuEuluira of th« groat 
worUi liMik ill t!io iiiou who wuru <|ui<itlj pruparitig 
tluMii'-'tnuiiofi hoUt iff Ihmu luul thair worhl Thu 
Marf’rh'ilti <!t! LujcufuluJiirg pliwma thia «Uvulhvr 

iti a ho\ul mx luo’ imtiitu in thu pliicu of luniour at hor 
iahio, luut unihntouB Iuh Thonm Tlui Frinuo of 
(hititi jii.jH vinita of caitirttiMy aittl Hoiula gauui to a 
iiuui !i« uitiployn lit ft fiiw HOUM ail hour to copy 

luaiiUBcri it for hint. Hio ChmutuBH of lloulllcrH^ tit 
aiuiiliug liiii tlio tttonoy, iiminta tfiat ho ia to count 
Itor hi« vannciit fricml.^ When hia tlog dicH, the 
count.oiii vritf^a t<» ayiu|iiit!im« with hia chagrin, ami 
tlio firittct hega to las nllowticl to ri^plmco itJ^ Ami 
whcii |wriiicitf4titi ami troiihlo and infliiito ctmfimion 
tmttie tijwiii liifii, thoy nil itciod an fant hj him aa their 
own coiiifirt would allow. Do wi% not fiial that tharo 
miwt fiaviilaHui in iho unhappy man, hiwiihM all Urn 
rocordod p^tinoaaoa ami pcrvtsraithii which revolt ua 
in liiiti, ii miu «if aomesthing which itmahtid tmm, and 
iiiiidti %foitctt dovotial to him, until he iploimticidly 
drovi-i liotl num m\d women away from Idml With 
Madiutiis dKpinay and Miulamo iriloudctot, aa witfi 
the dourer iiml humhltir patrontiaa of hii youth, wa 
have now «irt4nl coiiipiitiy. flat thoy iiro instantly 
iwcrocdial l»y iniw iliivotwiJi And tlia lovora of 
Riitwmmti, II all dcgrccii, wtiro not »illy woman led 
CEpItvn fiy.dlo fancy. Madanit? do llimlllcira waa oni 

* l*«r si«l«a4^, PO, ICi, iEc. I7f4t 

* Ht.ntlwlwm, ii. »u% * tP. 
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of the most M. < 

frierulship f«»r him wuk mrlu hi’^ 41 1 r ^ 

made liouHseiiu against nil **r pi.ti •< !. 

found it with a w'urmer f«rm «d ull•^‘^4l, .%< I 
plumes hiuifiolf in a innnimr m^m i|r|ih\M 
the victory which he waui oviw Iim *»ii 

the occasion^ As a mailer of fart he hi 4 n** ir*'l 
ings to com|Ucr» any im>re tliiin tlm tiipp.n^.r4 
of them ever bora iiini any ill-wil! 
once, as in hii mania of siwjdrh*ii lo‘ 
believed. 

There was a calm about the l«o im y»?ar"i 
at Montmorency, wliiali laavaii tti in iltnilii ii}i* 4 ,}ir.'r 
this mania would ever have atiliried liiin, if lit ii4»iui4il 
irritation ha<l not Imm iiitiln iiiifUiae iiiot 
by the cmel diitraclioiii llnil f*itbiwe«l ili# |iil 4 ii’iiri«»ii 
of Emilius, He wa« totembly mmUmi with ii« pi » 
friends. The simplicily of llmir way «f «liiiliii|;f witli 
him contrasted iirigularly, m tw llioiig}ii^ wttli 
never-ending solieitmki, »« a#ili«y rnmtm 

officious of the jmtroiiiiitig friotids whm% In toi 4 jtni 
cast off® Perliap, Urn, lie wm iotUliril l»; iIp^ 
p^anionship of perioni wk»i rank way l»*o li«iirsr4 
his vanity, while unlike Didtrol itnl liw 44 Uimimif 
Mends in PariSi they untiinE! into im 
with him in the piciiliar iplmw of liii 
Madame do Houlers, inimd, wrtii# a i.isi 

he told her griilly inonih ilwl it wm 
from Southerners Oroonokci.* ftmt tU^Mi m ^ 

^ 0^,, I. m ^ ik , ». a? ♦ M 
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! |pir*»ii;/lily nl i.hin MsiiHifivp 

iilpr*iry |srt*vtHi, II by rimy liy bin 

rr;'t4iiif*^-*-^» t.«» I hut <»fhrr wrr« jiutUmii 

Iff liitn. Ktt tinr ittlitn*ii rf a of 

lliifi liiml yiib’Hfi ho lu ra|iabhi fif it. hiiiimjlf. Thr 

rrmoiiiiiliiiii ruirroHU whii-h followril tltr Krw llrlrttna 
jtiiil imiiiliiiH jiut iin i^hI to tlitmo iipiirr!,ir‘iiHit«iH. It 
riiifii'4 liiiii l«» II ill |io{nilnr tmiriiiti ii» high 

ml tliiit- oil W’liirh Vtiltuiro afcHwi triiimjihalil*. 
vrry iiiiforiiuiiiirly limiigiit trouhhm whit4i 

liofif.riiyrii Ihnin-'4oii«*H hiat rhancti of trialing hifi tlayit 
ill full rra^airiiihliuu^itit, 

i\|oiiuwtul«i liu tuiJuyiHl luH lliiiil iiit4.irvi4! of lurntiinite 
itiiit jiriitu*. Ifu f«4t hilt ul«l hiialihy j<iy 
ill titiigrufui PiuiJu Chiuuf tliu luitiirii <a»iiutituiu»mt4iM 
liii iti4iglit ill ilio grant muithliiig utiuih wait wititls of 
I»Vihriiii:ry» ioft iorariuiiiom of ilio apriiig, io iwoiit t4> 
mil wliii li%*« iinlitro.* At tliii lUU'i of liii gitrdiii 
wii« ft lioiimy wnl horo ovtui on wintry tlftyn 

lio »iil riiiii{a»ing nr i‘t»iiyiiig. ll wiii not itiu»ic5 only 
Ifiiil !iti nniiail, I III tiiok II otirioiiii jilwiitiro in iiiiikitig 
irmn-rrijU^ of hm rttinwnuy itinl ho «oltI thiini to tliii 
iHirhrm of liiiliuiilailirg iiltfl oilior latliai for i«nii« 
iiioiifU'iiir Hiittioimioi ho iiiovchI from Iiii own 

III lliii r|tiartnw in tlm |iiirk wliirii lii« grtiat 
fiiriisk loifl liiiliifiitl liitii ill “TItoy wtirii 

t^hiiriiiitigly noiii ; iho fnriiiturn wiw of wliito iitnl lilini, 
It %vm ill thh fiorfiiitioil mtil tlolirituii atililiithy in ihi 
iiiiibl i»f wtiiwli tinil «iriiiiiii« iiwl rlioiri «if hirtlii of 
* tw.. li m, ri»k iti, 11^1. '* ik, it* i7ii, PtA 
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every kind, with tlie fragraiwn uf tlii-^ . *1. u* 
poured round mo, that I oumptm^d in j 
ecstasy the fifth hook of Kmiliiti. i*h i^L i? * 

ness did I hasten every imwiung at mmr'iM ».,.i I !-> 
the balmy mV I What gmai rofIVw I turd f#* 
under the {Hireh in cam[»aiiy with my TIo^r^M ■’ 
cat and the (l(»g inatb up the parly. 1 loil 
have sufficed me for ail thu tiay^^ of my lilo, aip! f 
should never have known weariiopia" hn4 nn Ijs 
the assurance, so often ivjamted tiinbr 4if 

ferent circumstances, that hertt lir.rvr.ii 

upon earth, where if fatin hud miiy .il!r»'»r4 iiP 
would have known unbri^ken iiifmceiiro and i»,?*iiiig 
happinoasd 

Yet he had the windom In wurii 
attempting a life such a» hi erii%^f4 for liiiiifodi 
on a more memorahle occasion, lliori caiwo 1*1 liim ^ 
young man who would fiin Itavi bt^oi with liiiii ulii-iy#, 
and whom he tent away eiciiediftg ttirrowfiif, 11sw 
first lesson I should give you would Im iml l*i 
yourself to the tote you any you iiaro fwr iImi mm^ 
templative life. It is only mi intlolifiiim uf ili» 
to be condemned at any hm isfatriatly ai yrfiir% 
Man is not made to inmliteti^ liiii in irt 
therefore in tlia condition of lib m whth | 
been placed by ycmr family mil by prfiridf^iirw ■ ihni 
is the first precept of llm ? irtiie wttlr}i ymk %% mh i« 
follow. If resideiico at Parts, Joiiiwl |» tf|t* hmmp-m 
you have there, seeiiw to you irrtcoiicilitijii «iit# i 
* 4%^., E. «§. 


I, 




II 


till |jrft*-r -’tfill, Hii)i vt^lmn fii v«uir «»\vii |iriivififi^ (id 

liVD ill iId' til VDiir tiuuilv, «Drvt^ imtl Huliifo 

viiiir IrtiiD-’-i! HiDi'D ym will hti truly fulfil- 

ling tlii^ liiif.iru i.h-ii virliiD itiipDm*i4 du jdii,"* This 
titlt’iiiiUiiirD. *4 wtuu4 with uiitiiPuiiliIu jMU*- 

ii ilDulii htiw far thu |hu*' 
wm‘0 wd riuiiiuuliDr t.hai litiusauiiu 

Dviui ill ilui jiiirt of Ian writlui^n witn aarti*' 

fill iaaiiDtfiatD prartiral iiiaxiinii frciiu liia 

lliDofrliintl nf mnua! 

Ilrr*irtis»iii»l!y Im gatut mmm^ fakua nn niifF tiiicl 
mi'iytii]*iitliDii«" ii Umn mi tu 111! nn wiiti li wiiriniir 
iti^ikn fi»r iiiiii thria lurt warnt jiiinidaxuM iasjniu A 
riirr*^?*|i«ii4asii limt writtini t4i» lain iilnnit ihu friglitful 
jiiir«pinitiiuitt whirih wr.ru hring iiillirin'i an thii Pm- 
tmtmiU ill iiaiiit! iti^iirirt af Friiiiru. Kuusapau'H ktt«r 
ii » iuina.rr|iirru in fliu atyir af Klijihiiu iliii Tiimaiiitcs, 
Cliir lirrf-hmi iiaiil, aurrly litivu givuii ruiimi pntt4:$xt 
fiir l-liu r%il f■rulttltlutlt ta wluult Ihuy wiiro iubjucfciiL 
iliiii i« B i*hthtum mm% Iimru to itifftifi imtl tiftiry 
iititii a ritfiiliirt ttiiglil rarifiirtii tai liii tIatttritMi. Our 
liriillirtuu aught la riuiiiuiihrr that fcliii wurtl 

i:i| lltMi ii mpmm tifiaii lh« iluty uf uhryiiig tlw laws 
i«l tifi hy tliu |*rifii"a Thii writer imiiuot v-uiitiiir© to 

i It, t*i. 

* 4s \l ’41 I||r4r*llti Iim |»iil l! s **Tti«?rts irr iw nil 

tw»« lltiiiip iti \m rAff^yliy 

riifi 4 *iw|ti*’f i 111** W 4 «ltiw **t tlw awl tlir itiiu 

i*t‘ Tlw itwxliiw srr iialliiiirilj |iir»* 

d ; III*' rttiKltwiaip «rr full «f giwiil mmp*** ikm.im i'Mm 
Am |>. toi. 
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nm any risk I>y iiiti’m-nliiig in f^iVMiir of , K,. ^ *, 

with tha govarninant. “ Kvary hn ^ 

ing upon the earth ; mine k tu uAl I u .i. 

but useful tmthH. I liavi? {imirh*'4 lmuL%inu, 
ness, tolerance, so fur m it up-ii fu.* , im 

no fault of mini if fJio wwrltl ia-»t hntmM I li i% .- 
made it a rule to keep to general I p***’!^*-^ 

no libels, nosatiriis; I ntliick im man. bni iiir^n , n*,i 
an action, but a vice/'* The wi.*r'>n. of ilio «flr, 
sort of people, wrote Vollinre, m tivii thrf .in^ 
cowards: a man gnmns over a hm h<^44-i in; 

tongue, he takes hiiitii|ij«»r. and he f«rgeii nil 
it® If Voltaire could not write like sii hra.it 

he could never talk like Tartufe ; he r*^*^ji«ri4rv4 t«,» n** 
bale of wrong with wonli ahoui ht’i immm, wiiji 
strings of antithesea, htilalwny:# wiili r*.iyiil m^gm #ii*i 
the spring of alert iiid eiidetfiMir. In sin 

hour of opprossbn one wowld wiher lier^u iliii 
friend of the saviour of the iyw amJ *4 Hirveii* ilwii 
of the vindicator of theimii. 

Eoussmu, howevir, hid gtiml mnm ifiiongli m Um 
eqmvooal forms than Uik IW ©#«ii|ili\ In mmtkmt 
letter he remonitei'ta with a ffirni#|wiii|eiii indg 
ing the rich too htwlily* «* Vmi du imt h^m in iiiind 
that having from their chihllwiml r»iitr»rtet| 4 
wants which we m% witlionl^ tlmii In hriiig ihesn 4 ..^% « 
to the condition of tfio p^r, wtndd Im to in^kr 
more miierabli tliwi tiit poor. %> #lmii |4 U, 

* a»m, ii. ii, 

« a, mm. wi 



MiiNTMuliKMcn*. 
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.;ill tlif^ wuriii, to ilionn who aim not jiwfc 

f'li im. A!i, if U'o tuid tlio virltU'H to iho vicoH 

wliifh mo' in wo .Hhoiild »»on forgot 

iliiii mirii worn in tho world. Oiia word morn, 

1Vi li^;ivo uiiy riglit to da.H|»iHo ttn? rirli, wts ouglifc our« 
fioh'on ti» Ito iirndmit luid thrifty^ hq m to ha¥ti no 
iiooil Ilf rir}it*n.’*^ In tho ohnorvatuui of iluH juiit iirO" 
rii|it Uoiirti4oiin wiw l4) tlio and of his lifii iihsolutoly 
wdtlioiii fiiiilt. No on«^ w%hh morn rigoroiwly aandul 
in iiijiko liiii ititlo|Hoidriir.o stiro Ity tho finvnoHS of his 
mid hy niinnto htnuiriid probity, lids firm 
lisiiiliit ion of Idn iniitoriid dosiros wow ono cfuiso of Ids 
I'liiliiftiiil mid idinost inviudahlti rofnmd to iirropt pro- 
noiiH though no thmlit mtothor rauso wiis tfio Hiuhlmrn 
mid tttigriirioiw ogotstn whirh iinido Idin roHont ©vary 
tibligatiiiin 

It in worth r#mfttnhoring In ilhwfcmtion of th© 
fificiiliiir liiiirojitiliility mitl nofinois of his rhiiriiaior 
wliorii wuitiifsi woro ronrorntid— It wm not f|tdto with" 
mil Aluil ho tlid not tly into a, fit of rtgn 

tivisr llioir gifH m ho did ovor tlnmo of itiori. Ho 
riuiioiwtriifod* hill in gontlor k«y, ** Whiit ootilr! I do 
with four piillotal” ho wroto to % lady who had 
proMUitod ihoiii to hittn ** I hogiin liy iotwling two of 
ihotii lo jiropiri to wdioni I »ni indifftiroiit. That iiiiidii 
till! tliiiilc of iho difforonoo thoro ii hfiiwortt ii pr®«ont 
■iiiiii i% Ir^tiiiiony of frituidahip. Thti first will iiO¥iir 
fiiiil ill III© iiiiytldtig hut a t!mnklo«» hoiirt ; tlici iaocwti 
. , Ati| if you hml only ghuut nio nows of ycniriolf 
* 0%T., ii M% fl?S8.| 
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without sending me anything eiin?, hn» ri>!i .m i h.i,v 
grateful you would have m»dn ini*. in*r<’:*4 .4 il.i*, 
Ae pullets are eaten, ami the bwt thing I «!.. >% t.. 
fojget all about thorn ; let tia nay no »m»rt« ■* IJn-li* 
and repellent as this may ttsem, »«d «s it is «h»’ie !* a 
roi^h kind of playfulness alsmt it, wheii ■'♦♦injur*’.! 
with the truculence whicli he was not s!*.w t.» .u.}»i},H 
to men. K a friend presutmal to thank him l .r any 
service, he was peremptorily rebukwl for his ignora«r«» 
of riie true qualities of frieiitlship, with wlikh ihsnk 
fulness has no connection. He twtouliiliously t t»f«s««l 
to offer thanks for servicwi htuiaelf, even t«» a wtnnaii 
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agoism in iiltruintit*. dinguim Kiiidriemiiiu itn gnimine 
forms i« ii t.■rlltirn<lriy of gontl iiiit! t;cmv«ntioiial 

ijwjfirlt i« ii liitlti Um hiircl, m wall m too 

altiilliof mill iiiiriMili in cm!ling tho reei jiiorifc civil mimcis 
htirmisii fill is litiiililo to ri!«|)otul Ui^ thci goocl ftieliiig. 
Hottssoiiii }irofosy«l iigiiirwt ii oonotiption of frioiulship 
whirli iiiakoi of wiiiit* cnigfit Ihi cli«iftt4iraskH.l lialp- 
fuliicw ft titJo Ui fivarliwtirig trilntiii. Ilii way of 
oicjtroiiiiiig tills wm liiiwli aficl iiiimniabkii but It win 
mit witlifiiit till oloiiioiife of upriglitiiiiii aticl variicity. 
As ill lii« grmUw thmm% no in hii {mriwloxas ii|Mm 
privttlii raliitioniii bti hi«i wholiisoma higrotliante of 
rabiiki to till! uiit|iirsttoiiifig aocapteimo of oommoii 
foriti* I ftiii wti!! ploiiintl/’ fio mkl to ii fritiiwl, ** botli 
wilii ttiiiti ftiicl thy Itilirrs, axoapt tliii ©ticl, wh^tm thou 
«ay*it thou »rl ntoro itiitin Ihaii thitia own. For tliow 
thou aiitl it ii not worth whiles to talcii tiio trouble 
lo Ifm ftiitl tkm ft man m tliitio intiiimt©, only to toll 
liim liitlrittlw/*^ Otioilurfioldl w«i for |ito|>lo with 
ttiiirh iolfliifti of lli« iitiftll ior^ probably a tmm 
jigroimblo iiiinson to iittot llimt Doctor J 0 hiisoii> but 
Jolitwfiii wm ^0 tiioro whol^omn oowimtiion for 
ft nmii. 

Ociiiftioisftllyi Uioiigli not mty ofto, tie nmnm to 
liftvti liil iplmm tftkii llto plitco of Imiicwt iiir!lniiii.| anti 
1^1 tlriflocl into eliiiiwy ami ilbhiiiimtircil bmiieri of t 
»ort tiiftt gitii ft tlroary ihiidtliir to oiiii fre»h from 
¥oltairo» **8o you havti elioieii foryoiiwelf a toruliir 
ftml fiitioiit tiilitr©«l I ftm not siirpriiod; all 
^ mt., ti m . July 10, I7fia 
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mistresses are tliat You liavii }i«tr m l^nn 

To fiad a tender and viiiiitiiii iitkiivs'i in P.iih t** 
have not such bad Iitck. Ymt hmi* tupU ln^r ^ 
promise of marriagaf Mj frieiid, ymt a 

blunder; for if you confJiiiiti li» tlio fir«iiii4f? m 
superfluous, and if you do tlieii il im atui! 
You have signed it with ymir ! Tliiil k all liiii 
tragic; but I don^t kn*iw tfinl Ifio etiiilc« i>f llt« ink 
in which he writei, gi?« aiijtliliig lii 1I10 fltinliiy t4 
the man who nigan**^ 

We can only add that Itii tietllli in wlijids it 
writes may possibly exeuie fchi dkinat t|tialily »f w h#! 
he writes, and that liotimmii wm tmw m ibii 

prey of bodily pain wliieh, i« Im wm 
him distmught ‘*My ittliiriiip imi ri^ry r^jn?iii- 
(dating just now/^ he wmki on a kf#r |#iil 

they are inmam^ aad I mi mil out of jitlfi 1 mnl** 
moment day or nigh^ tiiil Iliii quitii ilrif« nw ni«*i 
I feel bitterly my wrong ciiiiiiiiii mtl tin* of 

my suspicions ; but if aiiyliiiiig mn ii in 

my mouinfiil stete, aty iw*l iit »fi, * Tbk 

proboged physical angaisi*, wfcjrh wm «,«•!« 
intense towards Uie end of S76J by tho 
breaking of a sorgical lastruaimt,* fi« 4 ir ly 

w<m Ms fortitude away aa t«t mako lnMt shtiik td 
suicide.* In Lord Edward's fmitHM iBttirr .»«. 
in tihe New HebSsa, while d«*tiyi!^{ in 
the right <rf ending one’s day# uiorely to (n»m 


‘ dorr., Ii. 106. Nor. 10, 1781. 
‘ Ii.. il. 268. Die. 18, 17«l, 


•/fc, 11178, J«M IK, t74t 

* tk, it as. to. -.‘j, jyoi 
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int0laml»lt^ ttianinl dLstn^sH, ha lulmitH tluit inaHiimch 
iin phyaka! (utly grcHV iiirOHsiuitly worna, 

violant and iiunindda hadily pain tniiy Iw an axcuwa 
fca* a man making away with himmdf ; lincnasc*ato bn 
a Immiin bning baforndying, and in putting an and tn 
bin lib.^ ht^ cmly com{>lataH Ida ndaaaa frcnn a body tliat 
amiiarriwaaH him, and aontainH hia acml no Icmgard 
Tba ttmugbt wnia ciftan praaant to him in thia form. 
•Kigbtaan montlw laitw than our laat dato, the purptwe 
grtnv vary diilibarato undar an aggravation of hia 
matiidy, and Im aariotwly lookod upcm Ida own eimo iw 
falling within tln^ tnmdititma of Lord I‘klwar<ra axaaj> 
tion.**^ It ia diflUndt, in tlm faoo of outajH>kcm doclariV' 
tioiii liko tliaao, to know what writoni can bo ildnking 
td wdieiii witli roapoct to the controvarwy on tlm inatmar 
<d Itousacmidi daath, thoy pronounc© him incapablo 
of iiioh II dorcilicthm of hia own most eherishad prim 
ctploi m anything like self-destruction would have 
been, 

Aihomtgtmwetl by pain, with surgical initmmerite 
on hli fAble, and sombre thoughte of ivdaide in his 
hmtl, tile my of a little epismle of romance iliciii© in 

^ Mtm% /fll, III, *xil. 147. In 17i4 Ifamt’s lapprcsitil 
fill if el tha lannortallty of tlwSear* wprafnili- 

llilitnl III With Hemarki, ititeaclftl mm Aiitklotii 

t<i th*^ Pttiiwt cmiUiianil in tlitisi Vmtwtmmm^ liy thi .Itllter ; 
te witlali ii mlilwl, Two l#istt«r« on Baicitlu, ftem Eoaii©»ii*i 
Kkliii,” III tlip poditco tho r^or Is told that tli«« *• two vtry 
iiwtorlf Imw \mn much citehmtiil/^ ^ iltt»is*s 

Ilf ciwti ittd 1. ea, 7e. 

» €Yrn, ill m Attg. I, 178S 

YOU 11* 


a 
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incoBgruously Upon tlio woiio. Tirn Ifiilipn In 
absorbed in the Now llidoriiH likit itl! tlio i4 

the time, identified tlieiiimdron wdtii llie *hilm mid tJiii 
Claire of the novel that none rnwltl 'I1pn 

wrote anonymously to the anltior^ rliitniiiii thru 
identification with ehariirteri fondly to Iw 

immortal ‘*You will know that tliili#* m ii«4 dr^nd, 
and that she livet to lovti jnii ; I imt iipt ilii» 
you perceive it liy my itylo ; I aiti t^tiiy lit^r 
or rather her friend, m Okiro waa.*' 11i« iiiifuriiiiMir' 
Saint Praux rMponded m giillitnfly m Im r-onj*! tm 
expected to do in the iritervik of siirgt^ry, ♦* ¥i»i,i *lw 
not know that the Saint Fn-^nx ki itliotii i«ii w-fit# 
is tormented with a cntel arirl iiiciifililii 
and that the very letter h#i writm Im pm m 
intemipted by dfitmefcions of a %»ery ilifforifiil 
He figures rather iiiieoiittily, tinl llii iitiliiowii hk 
were not at flwfe diaihiwed, ant! iin# «| iliiiiii 
was, Eousseau wm deeply mmimium, 1 lo 
be made tibe victim of » aii.«riifiii» trt^in 

women ha never fetwl iiiyihiiif. Ilw 
found too shor^ too colil# Ifii ri*|iljf%| i 4 i tlw 
strance by a refarerieii of exlrertm Htt 

correspondente wmhi frimi tfie «f tl,*, 

PaMs loyal, then iinl fur Imig «! 

mercenaiy women# ** Ytiit lielnitii t*i y^^n- 
more than I thought^** lie »iil lirtHaily.^ fk^ tnl. 
gmty of the lackey wm never qiiltn mMrnrmmt in 
him, even when the bclif tii4 writti^ii Fjiiilitni, 

» Cm*., ii 216. mpt . », mt » E tf|. 1,411. if, 
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Tliis w'liH tdm niueh for tho iiua«^iiuiry C'liiim “ I liavii 
givrti f.lirt'o gootl blown (»n iiij hrr4ist for tho 

corrtm{H>iuknu ’0 that* I wan ailly riiough to o|hhi Ihi- 
twraii jcui/* aho wrtiio U» Julio, and alio ro-iuainad 
inipla:oa!»l<\ Thu oti Utu contrary, wa» faithful 
ta> tlio tnul of ItouHHtnuin lifa 8ha took hi« part 
Vidioiuontly in tho tptarrol with Humo, and wrota in 
dofiuico of Ilia nnnnory after lio waa dt^nl. Khi) i« tlio 
moat rmnarkahlo of a!! tho iimtancosof that im reason- 
ing paagion which Jho 'Now liohto inllamod in the 
hmiatH of tlm women of that ago, Madaino Latonr 
ptiratioil Joan Jact|Uoa vvitfi a devotion tliat no <H>Idnoiig 
ooultl ropuko, Bho only mm him tluroo tirnoa in all, 
tha first tima not until 1769, whan ho wa« on hiii way 
through Paris to England, The saaond timo, in 177 2, 
ilni visited him without nnmtioning her namOi and hii 
tllil not raoogniao har ; sfia l>roughfc him ioiiio muiia 
to copji and want away unknown. She ininle another 
atteiiijit, ttiiniiunaing homdf: he gave heir a frosty 
woleomo, and tliiiii wrote to her that she was to como 
no iiioro. With a strange fldility ill© bore him no 
grudge, hut ©horialmtl his moinory and sorrowed over 
Ilk tni»fort4itifM to th© tlay of her death. 11© wiiii not 
Ml idol of very iwldim© epmlity, hut w© iniiy think 
kindly of th© idoktreisd Worahippew are ever 

* Miakiiift I Alwiir fHov. ?, llS©-Be|it i* !78i| wi« tlit wlfti 
of E iitmii lit lh» ftiwiickl work!, who us»tl tier 111 wii 
»* itiiicli Ilf her fwt liiiw m h» riatltl, ttinl from wlieiti ihe 
nfmil III 1771 After that sli« wsamiHl her iimlilnii itiitii ami 
kiiiiwii m IkJatim ile Frampiefllk, Miiwttt'Patlifty, ii. 
111*4 aiitl giiiiitii llriife, ii, iS. 
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dearer to tw thiiri their graveii 

to tiha romance which liitirhe**! in 

helped to give a new snirit ici an 


II. 

As has been already mid, ii m lfi« hmUwm r»f 
criticism to sepiiraie whal m mtUmtliil m 
transitory in manner, and iiiert?ly ktea! in 
from the geneml ideas whieh lire iiiid«^r « ra^ntial iiiiti 
particular literary rolHi. Ami an wm liafit to i.liiiiii 
guish the extenial eondillons tinder whitdi a Iwtrik lilii« 
the New Helolia it imaltieial, fr*ini tti« liiiitg 

«M JfloA I it i It 1,1. i>l» 
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ieimiilji his own i^hamctc^rH viciiiii or iporfc. Ifc is 
Iiii wholo systi'ia iiu{.mlsaa, idaaSj pro-occupations, 
that luakt^ tlionc critical situations rinuly, into which 
lie too hastily Hupposos that an aceihent has drawn 
liiin. Ami this itnmr systoni not oiily prepares the 
idt.uatiim ; it forccB his inttu’protaiion of tha situation. 
Much of t!u) intarast of tha Naw springs frcun 

tha fact tliat it wm tha outconia, in a sansa of whicli 
tha author liiiWEalf wm prahal>ly unconseious, of tha 
gauarid doctrine of life and conduct which ha only 
priifassad to expound in writings of graver pretension, 
fttmsieau ganeridly spoke of his romance in phrases 
of depreciation^ as tlm monument of a passing weak* 
new. It wm in truth aa entirely a rm)nnmant of the 
itrangtli, no lain than the weakneii, of his whole 
ioheme, as his weightiest piece. That it was not so 
dcililMumtely, only added to its ©Ifect The slow and 
iiuwing air whicli underlies all the assumption of 
ardent {minion, made a way for the doefarine into 
iimiltive natures, that would have been untouched by 
till) priitonded mtlocination of the Discourses, and tlia 
flidiictic manner of the Kmilitis- 

miheitm, which we must carefully re- 
iwoitibiir wi« only present to hit own mind in an 
iiiforttial liiid fragmentary way, may be shortly Ath 
icrlhoil m an attempt to rtihabilitato liuman imture in 
M iiiiirfi of the iup|Kiaed fn»hne» of priiiiiiiv© times, 
t» iliii Imiilpniitl crust of civil inaiitutioiis and social 
ttio miglil allow. In tfiis iurvey, however incolier- 
eiitly eiirrit^d otir, tli© mutual piwiiou of the two sexes 
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was the very last that was likely to escape Rousseau’s 
attention. Hence it was with this that lie hogiiii. 
The Discourses had been an attack upon the general 
ordering of society, and an cxjiosition of tlio mischief 
that society has done to human nature at large. The 
romance treated one set of emotions in human nature 
particularly, though it also touches the whole em(»tional 
sphere indirectly. And this limitation of the field was 
accompanied by a total revolution in the metlmti 
Polemic was abandoned ; the pnmemeo of hostility 
was forgotten in appearance, if not in the heart of 
the writer ; instead of discussion, prosentatiem ; instemd 
of abstract analysis of principles, concrete drawing of 
persons and dramatic delineation of passion. There 
is, it is true, a monstrous superfluity of ethical exposi- 
tion of most doubtfu] value, but then that, m w© have 
already said, was in the maimew of the time. All 
people in those days with any pretensions to use ihciir 
minds, wrote and talked in a superfine ethical nmrmeri 
and violently translated the dictates of ionsiliiltty into 
formulas of morality. The importemt tiling to rettiark 
is not that this semi4idaotic strain m priiswi^ bill 
that there is much less of it, and that It fcaktfi a far 
more subordinate place, tlian tlie suliject and the 
reigning taste would have led us to axpcei It is true, 
also, that Itoussoau decliwred his intention in tli© two 
characters of Julie and of Wolmar, who iiveiitiiatif 
became Julie’s husband, of leading to a roconfiliiitlon 
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by nhowln^y; tha cnia that it m poi* 
aibla t4i bt^Iitiva in aChnl vvhbont baing a lijpoeritei 
aiul ihn tliat it in |uKHHibIa tn ba an iinbolievor 
witlnHifc bi‘ing a Haouiulral* Thia intention, if it was 
raally piusant iu niiinl whila ha was writing, 

luid iu)t liu iift*ni.hnught cIiaracUa'iHtiaally welconiad 
for tha saka uf giving laftinoHS and gravity to a com- 
jajaition of wliifh lia, wan always a litUa aslnunatl, must 
at any rata liava hi*an of u vary pala kind It would 
hanlly hava ortnuratl ti> a aritia, unhiH4 lioiWHoau had 
so ainphatiaally pointtHl it «nit, that snah a dosign had 
proMulod ovor thi^ roinpimition, and contemporary 
raadors saw imthing of it. In tho first part of tha 
itory, whirh k wholly passionate, it in certainly not 
viiib!o» arn'l in ihoMocond part imithiirof tha two con» 
tending factioiii was likely U} limrn any loison witli 
respect to thii other. Uhnrohinmi would have iniistod 
tlmt Wohiiar wiw nnilly a tJhriiiiiwi drawod up iw an 
ateniwt, liiui {>liili>«ophor« w«mld hardly hav® accepted 
if uliii m a type of this t<io bolioving jHiopb who broke 
Oaliw on ilio wlioel, nrul nut off l*a Barrci*i liiiul 
Froiitili critiiia tell m that no one now imdi the 
Mow Ifoliilm in Franco eacopt tloliliiiimte studtinte of 
tliii worici of ICtiiwiwsau, and certainly fiiw in this 
geniiriiticiii roml it in cnir own country*'^ Tli© action 

MAw., am/,, ix. m 

* ImmhtUnm tif wtirki t|»|«mrwl very 

•pitflilf iff#r tiw A iilitioa of tlii Htiloiift 

Wis tmilpil ft>r ai fairly m M»y I fill. 8i*i (hm ii, 2211. A 
Iniiisktifiti tif lti« Iteiaina E|i|»iAr«l it I#l|aig in I7il 
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is very slight, and the play of iiiofiivtii wmy 
when contrasted with the ingentiity of iiivcfiitioti, tJni 
elaborate subtleties of psydiological tinfilysi% tlni jiowor 
of rapid change from one parturl>iiig ineiiloitt fir pi* 
cited humour to another, which murk tliii 
writer of sentimental fiction. As the fciilii wurtii ti% 
it is a story of a youthful tutor and a ttjo fii!r tlwcijilii, 
straying away from the lessons of calm |ihil«mo}i|ij 
into the heated places of passion. The high pritio of 
Juliets father forbade all hope of their uiiian, aiifl in 
very desperation the unhappy pair lost the self ctiiiiro! 
of virtue, and threw themselves iiiki the {lit that lioi 
so ready to our feet Remoma followiid wiiJi i|iijak 
step, for Julie had with her purity lost sioiifi of lti« 
other lovelinesses of a dutiful chamclor. liar lover 
was huiried away from the country by tliti gtiiiiiitiiii 
solicitude of an English nobleman, on© of ilii bimviwk 
tenderest, and best of mm. Jiilit, lofi 
by her lover’s presence, strickoij with affliction m tli« 
death of a sweet and affectionate niotliiir, ami |tro^il 
by the importunities of a fatiier witoiii tlit tlaiirly Iwimb 
in spite of all the disasters which Iiii will hail lirtiitghi 
upon her, at length coniented to marry a foreign tiifitii 
from some northern court Woliiiar wm ititirfi wlilur 
than she was ; a devote© of calm roMfiii, wiiliiml a 
system and without pr©ju«lic», btiiievolriil, indprly, 
above all things judicious. The lowr 
suicide, from which he was only by ihti 

arguments of Uni Mward, who ilid mum\hmi 
argue ; he huriieti the forlorn iiiaii mi Imanl ijni iJiip 
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tif At liiiii'iil I him juHt Htartiiig for hii fiiiiioua 

vuyiiio’ rniiiMl ilio world. And tlik iiiiirku Umi mul of 

ilio r|OHtii!o. 

}iniii4Hrii,ii iihvavrt urgod tiiiitliiH iit4jry wim clarigoroua 
fur ytiiiiig girlij loid iiiiiiiitiunml thiii IvirharclHori wiw 
griiiviiiiidy Hiiiit4ikon in iliiit thoy eotild bo 

iiirttnirtrd by It wiw lilca Hatting fire to 

tlin iiiiiii'iis lio mmi, for Ilia siika of tniiking the iiurripi 
j»biy.^ Art lia iidfnittad tm ninali, Im in not <sj)an to 
aitiirk tni tbiM m«la, anrapt fr<nn tlnma w‘ho liold tho 
tbattry tliiit ni» liooku otiglit to bo wriitan wluah mny 
tint jirtidanlly bt^ |nit inti> iho liiutd^ of ilia yming,— 
ft joiaiiii' mid aoiiiainptiloo dortriuo tliiit must amitft- 
riiliito 111 ! Iitariit4iro find all urt^ by oialndirig the moat 
iiiloroitiiig of liiiiniiri rtdftiionii iind tlni moit powerful 
of liiifiiitii pmmm^ ntere k not a iingle eompailtion 
of ill# flr«i riiiik otttaide of irionaoi fmm the Bible 
dim'’iiWiirt|A, itiiii auild uiitlargo the lent The most 
iiiofii! ptiiipianl for itiiwnritig iliii wpilcimci of a 
lieok ill iliip rminwt m fmiiiil In the iftMiiiew of the 
liiiiii, ttfid Itie previiiiiiif tone of eoiikmijiornry litam- 
iitm* ill Iryitig In ippreinala the iiiwiiiing of the 
Ke%i' ilehOi^ii mid ifji ja-i|mkrity, it h well to think of 
it, nil ii ilidiiieiitifiii iif hive, in eoiirieetion not only with 
Mirti II lp«4 m the IHieeHe, wiwre tlierfi il it letit 
W'if, blit with II wtory like Dtwlosii which all ladies 
ittifit rinel mid w^m not in Iliii lomi »lmia«ti to 
.tidaiow'lr'ilgii that they }i»d rtmd ; or itill wiiri©, iiieh 
:%n iilniitiiiiiittoit m Ihderoli llwt itoriui; or t itory 

I- iiwiiitiw, d, lOi. Kat, IP, 
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aclos's, which came a generation latci*, and with 
mite briskness and devilry carried the tradition 
istic impurity to as vigorous a manifestation as 
;apable of reaching^ To a generation wliose 
are is as pure as the best English, American, 
erman literature is in the present day, the New 
a might without doubt be corrupting. To the 

who read Cr6billon and the Pucelle, it w'as 
it doubt elevating. 

3 case is just as strong if wo turn from books 
nners. Without looking beyond the circle of 
that occur in Eousseaii’s own history, we see how 
he depravity had become. Madanu^ d’Epinay’s 
5 sat at table with the husband, and the husband 
srfectly aware of the relations between them. 
Ipinay had notorious relations with two public 
i, and was not ashamed to refer to them in the 
ce of his wife, and even to seek her sympathy 
Dccasion when one of them was in some trouble, 
dy this, but husband and lover used to pursue 
debaucheries in the town together in jovial 
leship. An opera dancer presided at the table 
trician abb6 in his country house, and he passed 
in her house in the town. As for shame, sayi 
r on one occasion, ‘‘’tis true tlie king has a 
38, but who has not I— except the Duke of 
s; he has withdrawn to Ste. Qenevi^sve, and 
oughly despised in consequence, and righdy.’'^ 

^ Choderlos d® La Olos : 1741-1803. 

® Journal, iv» 496. {Ed. Charpntier, 1867.) 
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4i-«»r*t*n’ ntn-ft m all ilii.n illii<itmt4'w, tliii 

fli«^ twu iiiuij^iniiry lc)Viiri4 iif tii« fair Iiikii 
ii’inti II br«'iitli from tin? ifiinioti of F^km. Dttti 

viriiii' wiui lisHi, ill tiiiii Htinplo !>iit that 

lrig» wim killowril ky of |iaiii witl 

far cirrling wliirh kaitir^iotl tim sin into a 

iflf.iimliiry filiiro ; ami wlntt rmiiiiimicl to »t4*ik«! tlici 
irniiginatioii of iiim' worn dolighilnl jiirtiiroi of 
fait titiion Imt.o'fa-n t4vo miohiitiiiiig wcninm, c-jf tlit 
iimi roininiHHiotiatonortii rtf a ^riivo niotlnsr, of 
ifia rliiviilnnw %variiith nml fiolpfulrnsi of a loyal 
friiiinl. Any ono anxioiw to pirk fint unriiuiil itrokcw 
ami turiw of roiikl mako a anuill eolltieiioit 

of unrfi «lofik*inoiiti from tho Ntm lliiloM witliout 
any ilifli«ulty, 11ioy worn in Iitinii 80 iiU*i rliaracttir, 
and »o tlioy raiiio tnit in hin work. Saint Frcnix 
afllirta u« with i«nrlio« of iliia kiinli Jtiit iii wo are 
afflirtoil wit'll aiitiiliir toiirlion in tlin Ormfo«lc>ns. 
Thay warn imt iioilml at that rlay^ wliiin poopli^'s 
iian did not allort tri Iw any oliwikir than tlii rmt 
of iJiniri. 

A tiiilorliiii of iijdiiion i« ronrtirnod with tho gonoml 
plfmi lliiit wii« aritiiilly iirfaliwod by a rottiirlabk 
booki aiitl %ritli tfiii riitwoa that firodtiml it, It li not 
Itk oiwy t4iMk' ki |imdnrii a tioiiioiiitriition tlmt if tlii 
rtmdori liiitl all iMion m wim ami iii virtuous m tfii 
iHorfiltMt might tliwiro tlnmt to hi, or if tliiiy had all 
b<*wi itpf riiiiitiiiliiig and sidontffio oritii»i not this, hut 
» vt^ry liilloroiit iiii|.»riMikin would Imv© folkiwfxi To 
tiny w« iiiiiy woinlor at tho nfftiitl of tlni 'Now IfiiloK«a 
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ig story told in letters has grown to bo a forni 
iprehensiblo and intolerable to us. Wo find 
irdson hard to be borne, and he put far greater 
ity and wider variety into his letters tlian lious- 
did, though he was not any less diffuse, and lie 
ids in repetitions as Eousseau does not. Rous- 
was absolutely without humour ; that belongs to 
eenly observant natures, and to those who love 
in the concrete, not only humanity in the 
ict. The pleasantries of Juliets cousin, for 
ice, are heavy and misplaced. Tlius the whole 
is in one key, without the dramatic changes of 
rdson, too few even as those are. AtkI who 
lan endure that antique fashion of apostrophising 
ind women, hot with passion and eager with all 
I impulses, in oblique terms of abstract qualities, 
their passion and their activity were only the 
siderable embodiment of fine general ideas 1 We 
not a single thrill, when Saint Preux being led 
he chamber where his mistress is supposed to 
ing, murmurs passionately, “ What shall I now 
the same place of refuge where once all breathdl 
cstasy that intoxicated my soul, in this same 
j who both caused and sliared my transporte I 
lage of death, virtue unhappy, beauty expiring 
rhetorical artificiality of phrase, so repulsive to 
ore realistic taste of a later age, was as natural 
is that facility of shedding tears, which appears 
eply incredible a performance to a generation 
' Muv, IM.f ni. xiv, 48. 
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thfii hfiii l^wf. f.fiiit |uirtitnthir fitHhioii of iif^iiiiihility, 
witlioiit for flio hoatmr «»f Um iiiir.riiior^ thii 

|)}iy«ic>lo|..^i€iil t.rutii of tlio powor of tho will ovia’ tliii 
lorri't 

Tilt? fliiinir!4?r« iwtnii m ntiil’ mmmm of tius Ititigruigo, 
to tii who &rii to lui Aniiiiie luiuricitomcM 

of doliiiaaticiii. Yot tho Now lIoItjlMii was nothing 
loii thiiti iht^ Iwgiiiiiitig of that frosli, fillip Ihghly- 
cotoiimi iiylii wliioh hiia now liitight iii to find so 
lifctlo fiiiiriii ill tlio sourao luu! origiiiiil of it. Saint 
Fronic m a pto'soniiio? W'hton no widimi olmrity^ likiraryj 
{i!iilt>»o|ihio, or C 'liri»tian, mm inakt^ fmt!iirii.h!a. Kgoiwii 
i« iniMh:i thrioo ttkgiiHiing hy ii oimsidtmii mhintknoo 
of lino phrwim, Tlio oKaggomUal otim^aits of lova in 
our old {Kuits turn griicitiusly on tho lovor^s oagtimoss 
to ofiar tivory sarrifi«?« at ihti fmit of hii niistross. 
Evan Wnrilior, itrirkan orimturu m ho w«ii» yi.it Iiad 
tlia itoiitntiw to htow hit lirains mt% rather than he 
tJici itiitriiiiiMit of surrounilirig the life of his Woved 
wiili iiiiirtm Saint IVimic'i tgoiitn is uidirightenid 
tiy & sifighi ray of teiiitor almogatiotii or a iingk tcmeli 
of ttio nmmi tmiiiility of d[ii¥ot<Ml jmwioii Tho ilava 
of Ilk ionmtioriSi ho liaa no mr© kiyoiid tlioir gmtilh 
oatifiii* Wilh mutiu rf.,itwnd tiotliing on hii li|« about 
firtuii lining tfm only path ki happinonii his limrt 
hmm with skkly rtiwini* Ho wrikii like a 

iiiforiod by «oino tmnihariiloiui pliiltefi and ihcui 
like t {littiiigogiio without tlio philter, and tlmt ii the 
wofiii of tlw twfi» Iiovolao© and tli© Ooiint of Tahiiont 
tr® iimitly aiwl licipoful ohwmten in eompariion. 
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Werther, again, at least represents a |>rinciple of 
rebellion, in the midst of all his self-centred despair, 
and he retains strength enough to know that Ida 
weakness is shameful. His des|)air, luoreover, m 
deeply coloured with repulsed social ambition.^ lie 
feels the world about him. His French prototype, on 
the contrary, represents nothing but the unalloyed 
selfishness of a sensual love for which there is no 
universe outside of its own fevered pulsation. 

Julie is much loss displeasing, partly perhaps for 
the reason that she belongs to the leas displeasing 
sex. At least, she preserves fortitude, self-control, 
and profound considcratoncss for others. At a ee,rtai!i 
point her firmness even moves a measure of enthusiasm. 
If the New Heloisa could be said to have any moral 
intention, it is here where women learn from the 
example of Julie’s energetic return to duty, the poasi* 
bility and the satisfaction of bonding cliaracter back 
to comeliness and honour. Excellent as this is from 
a moral point of view, the reader may wish that Julie 
had been less of a preacher, as well as less of a sinner. 
And even as sinner, she would have been more 
readily forgiven if she had been loss deliberate. A 
maiden who sacrifices her virtue in order that the 
visible consequences may force her parents to consent 
to a marriage, is too strategical to be perfectly touch- 
ing. As was said by the cleverest, though not the 
greatest, of all the women whose youth was fascinated 
by Rousseau, when one has renounced the chiirias of 


^ JS.ff. Letters, 40-46. 
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virtua, it m ui wnll to Imva all tha charirw that 
aiitira Humuulrr <»f haart aau In ftpite nf 

thi»> linwav«*i\ .hdia Hfrui-k tlii^ iiiiaginfition of th« 
tini«\ titiil Mtruak it in n way that wii« tltor<ni|^liily 
wholowJiiio. Tlio ty|Hi tani^ht itn^n acnuo for 

tha tliioiity nf winnain iin<l it tanxl*t women a firmer 
roi|ir<‘t fc»r ihainHelvta^. It m imaltma, orrn if it bti 
poBi^ihli% to pn^mnl im oxamplo too lofty f(»r tlm com- 
preltonaion (»f an iiga* At thin iimtuont tlia mont 
brilliant genius in thiM'onntry wan tilling Franro wifclt 
impiali merriment at the i^xpenao of the gimtast 
horoino that Franro IuhI tlnm to lioaMt. In «ueli an 
atmoaplmro .Inlio ha<I almoat tlm Italo of aaintlinasi. 

Wo may any all wr* rbiKma alamt tlm inconaiatonoy, 
thi mvma of {iroiieliing* thii oKoemi of pruilanca, in 
tfm c;hariirf4n‘ t*f «fn!io. It wan aaiil pnngintly enough 
by ilia wite tha tima.^ Nothing that aould ba 

* Ma4aiiie «bi 8fit«4 in liw iMirm m$r ks 

d k mrmii'r^ th J, J. wriliiai wliim sltti WiW twiiaty, 

ami tier fimt work ofiay nroO’itali-mn, i 41. M, IStO. 

* Mnwliwt* ia«r« fniiigimtly than iti a littli fiiteticif iotti® Wf- 

|«gin lirAiie*!, Uri^ dhm mmm ilii 

fortti of wliirli h \nmuwml trmn Clrifina'ii nrfiiih in thi ilii|mtti 
iktwiiit Froiirli iini4t% 

llittiigti it WVIII4 iti two lo \m Mi|iori«»r to C'lritiiiti iti 
lt**» are a fow foraen liwiii tha |ir*»|ilaay cif this umn 

wttii iitirtii*! ri*iii#» anil of wiml nhoaUI <lti. ** It lii miiltitiiile 
fiiiirra «ur |*4.« iibwlouw eralrunt an liit Et il Itwr dim j 
Wmm Mtm liei w^liaafii at dan viw fwiiiiiwi itait tcaitai 

cki |*pnliia«» at ja iflim* vivra prial wmm, ICt il ^iautum 

|#iw Iwtiiiiiw mmt ypfUtmt. dfttm Iti pp oli jw giik tub «t J« 
a’littliilpwi Jmtiiis l« pyu wi'i J» wupi ii«i , , . Et il dim atiim 
i|ii*il ffavidr clw ttntatn, tl d« lire df»« 
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said on all this affected the fact, that the womc'ii 
between 1760 and tlie Eevolution ware iiifcoxiciatad 
by Rousseau’s creation to such a |>it€h that they 
would pay any price for a glass out of which Rousseau 
had drunk, they would kiss a scrap of paper that 
contained a piece of his handwriting, and vow that 
no woman of true sensibility cotild hesitate to conic- 
crate her life to him, if she wore only certain to lie 
rewarded by his attachment^ The booksellers were 
unable to meet the demand. Tlio book was h^t out 
at the rate of twelve sous a vohuue, and the volume 
could not be detained beyond an hour. All classics 
shared the excitement, courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, 
and bourgeois.^ Stories were told of fine ladies, 
dressed for the ball, who took the book up for half 
an hour until the time should come for starting ; they 
read until midnight, and when informed that the 
carriage waited, answered not a word, and whan 
reminded by and by that it was two o’clock, still read 

et il f©ra un Roman ; et dans son Roman lo vice mm i«i icfelop 
et la vertu en paroles, et ses personages seront foreenis 
et de philosopMe. Et dans son Roman mi appremlra Tart tli 
suborner philosophiquement nne jetin© tllk. It FScoIii^ri 
perdra toute hont© et tout© pudeur, ©t ell© fern son iiiftitrt 
des sottises ©t d©a maximes. . . . Et le bel Ami It&nt dans tin 
Bateau seal avec sa Maitre^se voudra h jotter diiiti roan it m 
pr4cipiter avec ©11©. Et ils aiqielloront tout cola d© k Fliilo* 
sopbie et d© la Yertii/’and so on, humorously enough in Iti 
way. 

1 See passages in Goncourt’s La Femm§ au WUme p. 

880. 

^ Musset- Pathay, ii. S61. See Madam© Roland* MSm*, I 

207. 
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ciit^ fill*! thi*u lit I'ntir, having nnhn’fMl tlui to \m 

tiilitoi «»ut Ilf flin rarriagiN <Ii.*^rolHnl^ wi^nt ic^ hatl, mol 
|iiif4MiHl iIhi noiiiiiiitlii* of tho night in rivalling. In 
ttoriiiiOiy ti»n otlort wim ju«t iin imtonmliing. Kfiiifc 
onij in lu-i lift< fiiilotl to talco Ina affcornooii 

wiilk, »n<l t]ik tniiKtHtiiplini oiniHaion wna duo to tlni 
witrlirry d iln^ "Hvw Hohuiiii, Uidlantry wm suc- 
cootliHl hy jumHion, uKimiiHicui, oxiiltaiion ; moods far 
inoro diingtu'oim f<ir madoty, an all oiithnsiaiun is 
cliiiigoroiw* luit iitsii far liighor and progminit witli 
h«if4.ir hoptm for rliarartiU’, I'o movo tha sympathatie 
fiiatdiiaa in iha first Htap towards kindling all tha 
ofcfnir anargioH which inaka Itfo wisar and niora 
fruitful It is aspianally worth noticing tliat nothing 
in tha ahanirtar of thdia acinaantratas this ontlnirat of 
syriipiitliy in aiihjaativa liro«Klinga Julia is ihc5 rapre- 
iaiitiitiva of oni^ ractallwl t<» tha straight path by 
praatiral wimlasaina, t^hjaativa aympathy for othan, 
not of oiia aspiring in unsaiisfiad yaarninga for tha 
synijiiitliy of ciiliars for harsalf, and in moonitraak 
itibjiiitiv© anplrniinna Tha woman who wapt ovar 
litir rciiisiinaa ratwl in it tha lawon of dutyi not of 
wliittipartiig iiitn'mpartiiui. Tha diingiir lay in tha 
itiiiohitwoiis iiilallmittml tliroaiion which Eoiitiaiiii im* 
partod to tJik ofruiiion. 

Thu ilir wdiiah tfia Jiiliii communicatad to tho 
iiffiictiorii ill id iimny ways, iimrkod progress, Imt in 
all ttii iilitiiaiiti of rtiwon »h« was tlm most j)irilona 
of wmcilotiiriiit, Bo hard it i» with the human mind, 
coiiitiliitiMl w it i«, to itmrah forwaitl a ipime further 

fcm. If. n 
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to the light, without making some fresh swcu’va 
obliquely towards old darkness. The great cirusion 
of natural sentiment was in the air l)ef()rc the New 
Heloisa appeared, to condense and turn it into definite 
channels. One beautiful character, Van von argues 
(1715-1747), had begun to teach the culture of 
emotional instinct in some sayings of exquisite sweet- 
ness and moderation, as that Groat tlioughte come 
from the heart.'’ But he cam© too soon, and, alas 
for us all, he died young, and ho made no mark. 
Moderation never can make a mark in the epochs 
when men are beginning to feel the urgent spirit of a 
new time. Diderot strove with more powerful eflorts, 
in the midst of all his herculean labours for the 
acquisition and ordering of knowledge, in the same 
direction towards the great outer world of nature, 
and towards the great inner world of nature in the 
human breast. His criticisms on the paintings of 
each year, mediocre as the paintings were, are admir- 
able even now for their richness and freshness. If 
Diderot had been endowed with emotional tenacity, 
as he was with tenacity of understanding and of 
purpose, the student of the eighteenth century would 
probably have been spared the not perfectly agreeable 
task of threading a way along the sinuosities of the 
character and work of Rousseau. But Rousseau had 
what Diderot lacked — sustained ecstatic moods, and 
fervid trances ; his literary gesture was so command- 
ing, his apparel so glistening, his voice so rich in 
long-drawn notes of plangent vibration. His words 
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rim t!io wunl.H i»t’ n a prn|ilitit.j it is iimUir- 

.sUhhI, who limi livtni in Vnm, gtul ln^lori.i(mI to thti 
ront.ury, iiiiti wruto iu Fmiieli innk^ul of 
flohrow, Tho luiaohiof uf Iuh work Iny in thm, that 
ha nuj^Oil fatiling, mm luo^aionato, now ifuicitaiit, into 
tha Bupmnui plaro whiah it wm tio oiunipy alono, and 
not <ui an fafual thniuo and in titjuat alliimca with 
undoratiindiiig. luritaad of au|ij4inniiniing mitKon, ha 
jilaaad ainoiitin an itn au!»faituU?. And ha niado thk 
evil dortrina aoina from tha li|m of a fktitioua alumtctor, 
who ^tiimdatttnl fanry and finitunatiHl iniaginiition. 
Voltaim laughad at tha tmmr$ deres of Madinna do 
Wo! mar, and darlarati that a aritiainm <d tho Marquis 
of XiinaiioH had arualiatl t!io wn^ialnsd romances ^ But 
Matlainci do Wolinar was so far from cruslmd, that 
ihii turimd tho flood of footing whioh lior own oharms, 
pasiioii, rntnoraot and oonvomion IiimI raisad, in a 
dirootiori that Vollairo ahhorrodj and ahlnn'rod in 

It m Ilf tor tho marriago of Julia 'to Wolmar that 
tlici iiotioii of thii story taktM tho turn whioli ionsiblo 
men like Voltaire foiiml langhaldo. Saint Premx is 
ahiiint with Admiral Anson for soniii ytiiM. On his 
roturn to Eiiro|tti Im is sjiiaalily invited by tho mgo 
Wciltiinr, who knows his past hiatory |«irfoctly walk 
to pay iltoiii a visit limy all inoot with kapings on 

^ C?«rr,, Mar*4i *1, ftiiil Mamli ia» I70t Tliii crltk?i8ttii t*f 
XititliiliSi « lli«rmi|flily tiirtlli*rri’ ppmai in all worti 

iiitiriilv lll»rtify, ami sgaliwt tla^ itniiottl fioil 

liiglilj mbiirfftl t|ii*lily of' tlm |ihriiiP»«** Winwlerw "-"‘smoiip 
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the neck and hearty kisses, the unprejudiced ^Volinar 
preserving an open, ^serene, and smiling air. He 
takes his young friend to a cham])er, which is to bt; 
reserved for him and for him only. In a few days 
he takes an opportunity of visiting some distant pro- 
perty, leaving his wife and Saint Preux together, 
with the sublime of magnanimity. At the same time 
he confides to Claire his intention of entrusting to 
Saint Preux the education of his children. All goes 
perfectly well, and the household presents a picture 
of contentment, prosperity, moderation, aflectiou, and 
evenly difliused happiness, which in spite of the dis- 
agreeableness of the situation is even now extremely 
charming. There is only one cloud. J ulie is devoured 
by a source of hidden chagrin. Her husband, “so 
sage, so reasonable, so far from every kind of vice, so 
little under the influence of human passions, is with- 
out the only belief that makes virtue precious, and 
in the innocence of an irreproachable life he carries 
at the bottom of his heait the frightful peace of the 
wicked.”^ He is an atheist Julie is now a pietest, 
locking herself for hours in her chambers, spending 
days in self-examination and prayer, constantly read- 
ing the pages of the good F<^nolon.^ “I fear, she 
writes to Saint Preux, “that you do not gain all you 
might from religion in the conduct of your life, and 
that philosophic pride disdains the simplicity of the 
Christian. You believe prayers to be of scanty 
service. That is not, you know, the doctrine of Saint 
1 Worn, m, V. V. 116 ® VI. vii 
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pEiil, n«r what ciiir (’Imivh Wn iirci fr««, 

it k irtH% hut. wu nrv fraihlt^^ pmiiii to ill 

Anti whtuitut jihtjulti light juul foroo ch>«u\ if not from 
him who k ilour vury wotl-Hpriugt . . . Lot m ho 
liiiiiihh^ to lift nago ; h^f. tm ncm our witaknoBi, and wo 
gfmtl h« 11iia wan t!m opaiiing of tlio 

deistiral rttmttion ; it wm iluin, lOiMMUiitial witii iivorj- 
thing tluit ntrufk imagirnttitm itntl mo¥otl tho icmtimoiifc 
of tiin roiuhn‘it, thiit Uouanmm hrouglit haok thoio 
iopl'tktiral ooiitdiiHtoiin whirh ihiaral Imd tlrawii from 
promiiiMiia f'lf dark proftnmd trutlo nird t-hat onorvating 
dwjiliirommtt of roiLHoa l»y roh»ntiid otmkimplaiion, 
wluoh Fhnohoi hiol mmo ioimIo iMmutifiil by tho por* 
iuiwiori of virt-uotw totnmplo. Ho wiw juatiliod hi 
iayi«K» aa ho aftorwuirda diil, that thorn waa nothing 
ill tlia Hiivt>yi-ird Vinar^a Profowion of Faitli which 
WM not to ho foiiint in tho Initora of Julio, These 
Wire thn nironti vo jirojmriilions for that more famoiii 
timniftwto ; thiiy siirrnumtod IwHtif with all the 
attriwtioiii of an itilorissttng aiitl sympathetic prmcher, 
anfl ant it to a lyi.riiiotty of nircuiiiitanco that touchocl 
iofter fifiroi. 

For, ciirioiiily tiiiough, whtlo tho first half of the 
roniaiino m a uriinti of tltsonbrly piiwlan, the s§eontl| 
is the gltirii'iniitkiii til the family, A incKlim writer^ 
of gmiiiii tiiia iiividgliod with whlitiiiml liitt4imesi 
ilia clianintor of Wolitiar,— aiippoiid, wn may 
notiei iti pMsiiigi to Iwi |iartially ilriiwti froiiiBTIolhach, 

II niiiii {airforitiiiig m bug an «|itirimiiat on tliesc 
* VI 
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two souls, witli tho terrible curiosity of a sujg«‘t)n 
engaged in vivisection.^ It was, however, much less 
difficult for contemporaries than it is for us to actu^pt 
so unwholesome and prurient a situation. Tlujy 
forgot all tho evil that was in it, in tho charm of the 
account of Weimar’s active, peaceful, frugal, sunny 
household. The influence of this was imnumse.*^ It 
may be that the overstrained scene where Saint Preux 
waits for Julie in her room, suggested the far lovelitu* 
passage of Faust in tho chamber of the hapless 
Margaret. But wo may, at least, l)e sere that Wcu'thcr 
(1774) would not have found Charlotte cutt.ing bread 
and butter, if Saint Preux had not gone to see Julies 
taliie cream and cakes with her children and her female 
servants. And perhaps tho other and nobler Charlotte 
of the JVahlverwandtscIiaften (1809) would not have 
detained us so long with her moss hut, her terrace, 
her park prospect, if Julie had not luul her elysium, 
where the sweet freshness of the air, tlio cool shadows, 
the shining verdure, flowers diffusing fragrance and 
colour, water running with soft whisper, and tho song 
of a thousand birds, reminded the rcttirnod traveller 
of Tinian and Juan Fernandez. There is an animation, 
a variety, an accuracy, a realistic brightness in tins 
picture, which will always make it enchanting, even 
to those who cannot make their way througli; any 
other letter in the New Heloisa.'^ Such quiditiei 
place it as an idyllic piece far above such pieces in 

^ Micliolot’s Zouu X F, d LouU X FL, p. 58. 

“ Si!« Ilettnor’a IMeraturgeschichiet ii. 486. ® IV, li 
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(lOt^thn’H two fiiinotiH nmuincu'H. Tht^j have a clcmr- 
lU’HJi luwl .H|Mnit.aiuHniH fttmliutsaH whiah aro not among 
tki Ijoiintifiil gifta of (tot^ilan Thoni arci othcir iwlmir- 
iiMa liintlHcapoii in tho Now Holoka, ihongh not too 
naiij of tlmm, ami tho miimtai ami aaraful way in 
lioUHMoau niiulo thair foaturoa raiil to himstilf, ii 
aaiidtmiaily aliowii in hia urgont jamyor for iixactitudo 
ii thti ongraving of ilm atrikiiig Hcona wham Saint 
i^roux ami dulio viait Urn mtmnnionta of tlmir oldlove 
for om^ iUiiJilmrd ‘*1 havo travoraad all Kouaaaaifa 
grtniml with i!m Holoimi tmforo mo/* aaid liyron, 
*‘aiul titn Htnmk to a «iogro<i I oannot ox|>roii8, with 
thii foroo ami iimiraoy td hia doHoriptiona and the 
hoauty of tlndr roality,”'^ I1my worn momoriaa made 
true iiy long il roaming, hy emlloas brooding. The 
jaiiiitor livtnl with tlm^e aceima ever prenent to the 
inner eye. They were hii real world, of which the 
tamer worhl of mtiinlow and w<KHlland actually around 
him only gave auggeititin. He thouglit of the green 
itiiiUJi, the riick% the mounydn pinea, tlm watera of 
the lakii, ** the |aipuloiti aolitude of bees and bMs/* 
Hi of iiiinij divine prammee, t<Ki atildime for i^eraonality. 
And they werti alwaya benign, atamling in relief witli 
the iimligiiity or Mly of the hurtful intect, Mam He 
WM nevir a iimniahman towardi nature. To him slia 

» IV. xvil 

• 111 lili. Mtwr«*i LiM ill till al« *ii§. Ami tlm imt« 
Itt tli*i itana* Ift llt« Thint c;kttti>, --a note mirlmii fora iliglil 
ailftilittiw Ilf «i rim* & tiling with Ilyrmi, 

wliii, wiiiiitmtital tlioiigli Im aitmliy rejoiced in a truly 

owiifiiiiii iwiie. 
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was all good and bounteous. The demon forces that 
so fascinated Byron were to Eoussoau invisibUi 
These were tlie compositions that presently inspirxl 
the landscapes of Ihml mid Virginia (I7B8), of Aida 
and Ren6 (1801), and of Obermann (1804), as well is 
those punier imitators who resemble their masters is 
the hymns of a methodist negro resemble the psalns 
of David. They were the outcome of eager iml 
spontaneous feeling for nature, and not thc^ men 
hackneyed common-form and inflated descriptimi oi 
the literary pastoral.^ 

This leads to another great and important diHiinc- 
tion to be drawn between Kousseati and the Bchotd 
whom in other respects he inspired. The admirable 
Sainte Beuve perplexes one by his stratigo remark, 

^ The present fashion in France, of passing sonm time in 
the conntiy, is new ; at this time of the year, and for many 
weeks past, Paris is, comparatively speaking, empty. Ivory- 
body who has a country seat is at it, and such at have immi 
visit others wlio have. This remarkable revolution In the 
French manners is certainly one of the best customs thtiy Imve 
taken from England; and its introduction was efrected tlm 
easier, being assisted by the magic of Rousseau^i writing*. 
Mankind are much indebted to that splendid geniui, who, when 
living, was hunted from country to country, to seek im asylum, 
with as much venom as if he had been a mad dog ; thanks to 
the vile spirit of bigotry, which has not rdceived Ita death 
wound. Womon of the fimt fashion in Franc© are now aghamiicl 
of not nursing their own children ; and stays are unlvtranlly 
proscribed from the bodies of the poor infants, which warn for 
so many ages torture to them, as they are still in Spain. Tha 
country residence may not have tdlects equidly oljvhuw ; but 
they will be no less sure in the end, and in all riMpiicti biiimllciiiJ 
to every class in the state ” Arthur Young^s Tnmk, i. 72. 
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that t-hii imum <if tin* pnt^try c»f ilia fiiinily and tlio 
Inuirth witli thc^ purtry of nature.^ ia nsmnitially wanting 
tn It cudy hIhiwh tliat thn great critic had 

ff»r the iiHinitnii hirgottnn the whole of the second 
part of th«'^ New HcIoihii, and hin failure to identify 
(Jowper’s iilluHion to the h lUtmjlmm certainly 

prcivi^H tliat he had at any rate forgotten one of the 
iiioHt nt.riking ainl delich»tiH acenes of the hearth in 
Frfoich literature." 1‘he toinhaicy t(^ read Rousseau 
otdy in ilu^ llyronif* aeime is one of thoaci foregone 
concluHiium which are ciuistantly iemptiiig tfie critic 
to travel out of hia riH^ord. Rousseau assuredly had 
a Ryronic Hide» hut he in just as often a (Juwper dona 
into splendiil prose. Hia pictures are full of iocial 
aniination and doineMtic ortler. He had exidtod the 
iiniplieity of the savage state in his DiacouriCi, but 
when he rante to constitute an hletd life, ha found it 
in II household that wa« more, and not leas, syiteinati- 
cally diicipliinal tlian those of the common society 

* CUmi'Hm, si. IHfl, 

* Mmm /M.» V, iih ** Y<at rtmeanhw 

df lit Knglitdi niiiriiiiig : Kiteli are the rtiarnhigs I «|«nd with 
tliww goeil |ii!e|»te/* - c,‘«w|w to dtmeph Hill, Oct 25, 1766. 
IFtifl’f, til vent III a letter te William IJiiwiti (Bept *21, 
17711), »|w«king iif tili Mug imgiigeil hi memliag wiielcw% ho 
iityp, ** ItiiiW’iifiiii wmitil have lawn elianiitsl to lia¥i stHiii imi so 
cM.!Ctt|4«*il, iiii«l %¥o«iii have eiolalmitfl with rapt tiro thiit hti had 
foutitl the Kfiiilhw whu, hii hud iiihilitiHl only in h!» 

own iiioii./* ft floiioript. hm lllustritivii of ih« likoiiowi htitwwia 

iciiiiiimii mol c;«w’|ior ill thidf Mliiig for imliiro, mm litter to 
Niwhiii CBept. IS, 1761, v, 76), and comparo it witfi thodisorip* 
tloii of I#i itiiikifig pnifitir alltiwaiicii for tho mlmir 

Ilf iiroit*. 
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around him. The paradise in which his Julie moved 
with Wolmar and Saint Proux, was no more and no 
less than an establishment of the best kind of the 
rural middle-class, frugal, decorous, wholesome, tran- 
quilly austere. No most sentimental savage could 
have found it endurable, or could himself witliout 
profound transformation of his manners have been 
endured in it. The New HeloXsa ends by exalting 
respectability, and putting the spirit of insurrec- 
tion to shame. Self-control, not revolt, is its last 
word. 

This is what separates Rousseau hero and through- 
out from S6nancour, Byron, and the rest, lie con- 
summates the triumph of will, while their reigning 
mood is grave or reckless protest against impotence 
of will, the little worth of common aims, the fretting 
triviality of common rules. Franklin or Cobbett 
might have gloried in the regularity of Madame de 
Wolmar’s establishment. The employment of the 
day was marked out with precision. By artful adjust- 
ment of pursuits, it was contrived that the men- 
servants should be kept apart from the maid-servants, 
except at their repasts. The women, namely, a cook, 
a housemaid, and a nurse, found their pastime in 
rambles with their mistress and her children, and 
lived mainly with them. The men were amused 
by games for which their master made regulated pro- 
vision, now for summer, now for winter, oflering 
prizes of a useful kind for prowess and adroitnom 
Often on a Sunday night all tlie household met in an 
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aiiipla r!«niiil»rr, mid p.uiwtMi ihti rn*tTiing in <L'iitrtiig. 
WliiTi Siiiiit i*n*tix iiMjniMMl whiThtT tluK whh nnfc a 
ratlinr Hiiigiiliir infnirfitm {mritiin ruin, Jnlia wisalj 
linnwnmi tlmt l>urn iiiuntlity k isn l(»iiili‘f| with fiavtirn 
dntia.H, tliiit if ynu iidd ti» thaiii thci furilttu'* Imrclnn of 
incliflarimt hirai?4, it nmrit iilwnyii Iw at tho ao«t of the* 
fgHiTiiiiitd Horvanta warn takan from tha romitry, 
navar from tln^ Un%n, Thay fmt4*ratl tlm Imuiiciliold 
young, wto-o gnolmtlly truinad, anti imvar wont away 
oxoajit t4» Ofttiihlirtli ihonmolvaa 

Tho vulgiir iiml ohvioini rntirkm on all thia is that 
it is ni<^|diiii, that auidi htnisahtihlH <!ti not gonortilly 
mmh hrn’iiUMo mdthar maatora luir mirvanto jiosiona tho 
qiuilifitn'nmfnlad l.o imiiutain thimo roliitioiw of wnhrokon 
ortior and frhuidiituma. I’orlnijm not; and miistors 
and atirvanls will \m morn and morn romovod from tha 
|Kwoaiiioii of Miitdi 4|nidiUi^a, and thair rolatioim furtlior 
dktiifit from auoli ordm* and friondlinois, if writeri 
0111180 to jinaw tim hoauty and wirvioimblonoe of a 
domoi^firity that is at |irimont ordy ptmiihl© in a fow 
r&ri eiison, nr t4i imki on tIm uglintiia, tho waitii of 
jifiooi tliii tlolorioriiiioii of oharaotor, tliat lire the 
rtiiilta of titir jiroaoiit ayatoim Undoubtedly it is 
fiiisior for liotifisimn to draw* his jilrtiirn of itimi' 
jMitriitrcdiiil fidirltyi than ft>r the niit of iii to rtiidii© 
14 It wm liii function U% jirai*« ittimli of awiiator lifti 
■Oil hii coiiltTiiporitrioa, and they may bo conntnd 
fortuiiiitii ill liiiviiig a writer who rould fulfil thin 
fuiicticni with ,Moiwm*n«*« potnilmr force of inimtarli 
» IV, n. m 
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asion. His scornful diatribes against tlic doinestic 
3 of great houses, and the essential inhumanity 
0 ordinary household relations, are botii excellent 
)f pennanent interest There is the full breath 
new humaneness in them. They were tlio right 
of attacking the deci'opitudc of feudal luxury 
insolence, and its imitation among the gmd 
jrs-general. This criticism of the conditions of 
Stic service marks a beginning of true democracy, 
stinguished from the more pulverisation of aris' 
cy. It rests on the claim of the common people 
equal consideration, as equally useful and equally 
de of virtue and vice ; and it implies the essential 
Lty of social over political reform, 
le story abounds in sumptuary detail. Tlio table 
kes of the general plenty, but this plenty is not 
us. The senses are gratified without daintiness. 
;ood is common, but excellent of its kind. The 
56 is simple, yet exquisite. All that is mere 
all that depends on vulgar opinion, all fine and 
rate dishes whose value comes of their rarity, 
Fhose names you must know before finding any 
less in them, are banished without recall. Even 
,ch delicacies as they permit themselves, our 
Is abstain every day from certain things which 
jserved for feasts on special occasions, and which 
tins made more delightful without being more 
■. What do you suppose these delicacies are! 
game, or fish from the sea, or dainties from 
d ? Better than all that ; some delicious vegetable 
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of tlio di;str!«*i, ^niv «»f tho navourj thiii grow in 

f>ur giirdmi, mmio tiah iroin thn Itikn drn«sii<l in ii 
wny, luoa*^ c‘hor?4fi from nnr inount.« 4 *iia Tha 
H(»rv'iaii in iiiodrHt and rirnfir, Inift rloiin and sndliiig. 
Nfdthin’ grdtl lurad Iivi*na« in wigltt of whiah you <lio 
of hfitigar, nor tidl aryalaln iadon with tiowarii for your 
otily horo tako tho piiiao of honewt dishos, 

ffora |HMi|da liiivo tiotiho mi id nouriHldng thoMttuuiiah 
through tho ay os, hut thi^y know how to im!< 1 graoo to 
gotn! iduH'i*, to oiit hcnuiily without iiirmivonionco, to 
drink min-rily witlumt hming nuim^n, to nit long at 
tahhi without waiiriinwii, luni ailwaya to rinu from it 
without iliHgtnid 

Ono singularity in thk itltml hoUHohold was the 
ttvoidanrci n( tlioso iniihllo oxrlmngim htiwoon produc- 
tion and consuni}d4t»n» whitdi onrich the shopkoapor 
hut inijsivorish ids rusfcomom Not ono of these 
exoliiiiigow In tiiiiilo wit-hout lim% and the multiplication 
of thase lowitis wcitdd wtmkan aven a man of fortune. 
Wolinar wanks thiiiwi raid axahiingaa in which tlia con- 
fiiriianrii cif aiiah {mrty to the bargain iorves as profit 
for tiotJi, TliUi tha woo! m mmt 'to the factorici, frtmi 
wliicflt fcliay rtiaatva cloth in axaliaiigti ; wine^ oil, and 
brand iirii firtidiiaatl in the houiii ; the butehtir pays 
hiiiiitilf in tiv*^ aafctia ; the grocer racaivii gmiii in 
rititrti ftir hw goods ; the wagea of the lakmriiri anti 
tliii tioiisa mmmtlM are darieod from tliii produce of 
tha Iftiitt wtiiiili tliay rniitlar valimbla* It was rciiarvetl 
for foiiriar, CJulMii, and the rest, to carry to its highest 
^ Ii. 87, a V. Ii 4742. 
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point this confusion of what is so fascinating in a liook 
with what is practicable in society. 

The expatiation on the loveliness of a welhorderiHl 
interior may strike the impatient motlern as somewhat 
long, and the movement as very alow, just as people 
complain of the same things in Goethe's ^FaJdvimmn 
dtschaften. Such complaint only proves inability, 
which is or is not justifiable, to seize the spirit of tlio 
writer. The expatiation was long md the movement 
slow, because Rousseau was full of his thoughts ; they 
were a deep and glowing part of himself, and did not 
merely skim swiftly and lightly through his mind. 
Anybody who takes the trouble may find out tlie 
difference between this expression of long mental 
brooding, and a merely elaborated dictiond The 
length is an essential part of the matter. The whole 
work is the reflection of a series of slow inner processes, 
the many careful weavings of a lonely and miserable 
man's dreams. And Julie expressed the spirit and 
the joy of these dreams when slie wrote, ** People are 
only happy before they are happy. Man, so eager 
and so feeble, made to desire all and obtain little, has 
received from heaven a consoling force which brings 
all that he desires close to him, whitdi aulijects it to 
his imagination, which makes it sensible and present 
before him, which delivers it over to him. The land 
of chimera is the only one in this world that k worth 
dwelling in, and such is the nothingness of tlie human 

1 Eousaeau considered that the Fourth and Siith nf fhi 
New Heloma were masterpieces of diction. Cmif, ix. SSI. 
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lotf that tvjcrt^’pi I-Ihi lifing vvlit> I'xintn in and l)j hinb 
nelij tlwvi^ iaiuithing hcMiuUful t^Hcnpt tluit which (iooa 
not 

(dtimdy connected witli tho vigtmnm utt.mnpt to 
(moinaio hm puhlic with thn tdumu of aeiiraiRi^ joyful, 
and ordiuiHi Innim^ ia the restoration of inarria|^B in 
the Ishiw IIido!Hat4» a rank aitiong hi^h and honourahla 
rddigaiiona, and ita rt'prcsontfdion as tlio la^Ht su|)|)ort 
of nil o<niah!o life of right conduct and fruitful liar- 
iiioniouii oiuotion. Hinmimn onm invo«to<l it with tha 
inysttuitnis dignify an of mmm natural Hacramont 
**This chiwto kiu^t of naturo is subject ntdthor to tlia 
iovcrtngn {H»wcr nor tt» laitcrnid authority/* ho criod, 
** Init (udy to ilio authority of tho common Father.** 
And he |adtitiHl hm remark by a hitter allusion to a 
calebrated emo in wdiich a great house had prevailed 
on tlifi eourti to aniad the marriage of an elder son 
with a joutiig actroMs, though her cdiaractar was oxeel- 
kiiit?, and though she had iKifriemled him when he was 
almmJotuiii by everybody elae.^ This was omi of the 
countlew deiiiocratiti thrusts in the Imoh In the emo 
of itii hfiroiiiii, hrnvever, the author iwsociated tim 
iaiictity of iiiiirriage not only with equality but with 
religiott. We nmy imagine the apleen with which the 
pIiilo*ii|ihera, %vith hrith their hatred of the faith, ami 
tlifiir light eatemn of marriage bomisi rciiwl Julie*! 
ilof|Uiitit mmiimt of her mtmtknm at the moment of 

* VI viit. 3»a xt leti. 

* Tli« !♦» w'hkh b*gaii la 1746. Hcii flarblcr, 

If. SI* ill. «ii«, 
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her union with Wolmar. “I seemod to ludiold the 
oi'gan of Providence and to hear tlie voice of ( a« 
the minister gravely pronounced the wordn of tlu^ iud}* 
service. The purity, the dignity, the aanct.ity of 
marriage, so vividly set forth in the words of scripture ; 
its chaste and sublime duties, so important to tlu5 
happiness, ordei', and peace of the human race, so 
sweet to fulfil even for their own sake - all this made 
such an impression on me that I seemod to feel witliin 
my breast a sudden revolution. An unknown power 
seemed all at once to arrest the disoi‘der of my aHec- 
tions, and to restore them to accordance with t»he law 
of duty and of nature. The eternal eye t*hat sees 
everything, I said to myself, now roads to the <hipth 
of my heart. She has all the welbknown fervour 
of the proselyte, and never wearies of extolling tlie 
peace of the wedded state. Love is no essential to 
its perfection, '‘Worth, virtue, a certain accord not 
so much in condition and age as in clmracter and 
temper, are enough between husband and wife ; and 
this does not prevent the growth from such a union of 
a very tender attachment^ which is none the lew sweat 
for not being exactly love, and is all tlie more lasting*”* 

^ III. xviii 84. 

2 in. XX. 116. In tho latter to ChH»toph©r dii Bmiunoiil 
(p. 102), he fires a double shot against the philoiophera mt ih«i 
one hand, and the olmroh on the other,* oxtlting «oiitln«ijc«i 
and purity, of which the philosophers in their rewjtloii agiiliwt 
asceticism thought lightly, and exalting marriag«i owr tlw 
celibate state, which the churchmen asiociated witli mysttrioui 
sanctity. 
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Vimw iiftin*, wlit^H Saint Pnnix him n^tunuHl and 
in scitl.liul in thii Inni.Hi'lnilih hIui inani tri«« to par- 
suiwlci him in iniitnta htn* ajcampla, and find aantant* 
mimt in inarriagn with hnr mnmin. Tha aimicHtncw 
wiili whirli idia pramum tha paint, tha vary Htmaihlci 
but nai vary daliaiita rafanuiaan |.a tlia hygiania clraw- 
tmak« af cndibiiaj* nnd tha fuat tlmt tha atnmin whom 
«hii would fidii hava him marry, had aomplainantly 
imsiHtad thain in thair paat lovim, naturally draw tlm 
lira of lioUHnaim a rritind anamiaa 

Htiali mattara did imt alFart tlia ganaral (milumiaBtm 
Whan paopla ara waary id a rtuiain way of liurvoying 
lifa, and Imvo thair limm aagiU’ly «at in «omo iiaw 
iliriiotioUt thay road in a Imok wliat it plmmtm thara to 
react ♦ thay im tituali m falla in with their 

domimiiit mofid, and the rmi jiiWHeH away unieen. 
The Prenah pulilie were hewitehcid hy Julia, and were 
no iiiorii eiipahle iif eritieiiiing her than Julio was 
eapahlii of eritiemiiig Saint IVeitx in tha Imightof her 
paiiicm for Iditi. When we aay that liouiieau was 
til© Etitlicir of tliia movement, all we mean li tliat his 
hook iiiid ilii eltiaf jaimitmga awoke amotion to i©lf- 
«inialoii«iieia, gave it a diideot, eommiinic&ted an 
tmpiilmi in favour of aoeiid order, and then very 
cakiiiittMiily til the amne moment divoreiid it from tlm 
fiinrkineiiliil eoiiditiona of progrew, hy divorcing it 
from clineiplitiiiil iiitelligiineo and aeieiitifk riiMom 
Apart from tlni general temletiey of tlia New 
iliilolm ill siiiiiilMirltiaa iinUreet ways to bring the 
iiiaiiriors of lliii frtial Into ©oiiteiiipti by the prtiieniio 
¥01* in E 
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tion of the happiness of a simple and worthy life, 
thrifty, self-sufficing, and homely, there is one direct 
protest of singular eloquence and gravity. Julie’s 
father is deeply revolted at the hare notion of marry- 
ing his daughter to a teacher. Rousseau puts his 
vigorous remonstrance against pride of birth into tlm 
mouth of an English nobleman. This is perhaps an 
infelicitous piece of prosopopteia, hut it is interesting 
as illustrative of tdie idea of England in the eightatuith 
century as the homo of stout-hearted freedom. We 
may quote one piece from the numerous bits of very 
straightforward speaking in which our representative 
expressed his mind as to the significance of birth. 
“ My friend has nobility,” cried Lord Edward, not 
written in ink on mouldering parchments, but graven 
in his heart in characters that can never be effaced. 
For my own part, by God, I should be sorry to have 
no other proof of my merit but tiiiat of a man who 
has been in his grave these five hundred years. If 
you know the English nobility, you know that it ii 
the most enlightened, the best informed, tfie wisMfc, 
the bravest in Europe. That being so, I don^t care 
to ask whether it is the oldest or not. We are not, 
it is true, the slaves of the prince, hut his friends ; 
nor the tyrants of the people, but their Imdere. Wa 
hold the balance true between people and monarck 
Our first duty is towards the nation, our second to* 
wards him who governs; it is not his will but hii 
right that we consider. . . . We suffer no one in the 
land to say Qod avd my moord^ nor more than this, Cfed 
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///// All tluH wiiH only [>tiUiiig Monkmcinicii 

iiif.o lu^rtncH, it h triio, Imt u groat many ponpki raad 
tlio nniianot^ who worn imi likoly to rmul tlm gravor 
luHik. Ami thorn wuh a whin tliHoronon Iwiwoon tim 
rulin Bfatinuont of a luimhor of pcditical propositions 
alMHit g«n*oriimoat» ami thoJr transfonuatiou into 
dramatis; invootivo iigidimt tho arrogance of all social 
inoc|uality that doos imt ctoTospoml with inaqualitios 
of wc»rth. 

'rinna^ is no routnidiction Imiwoou this ami tho 
Hociid quiotiam of otlior parts of tlm book Moral 
cormiilorationH and tho paramount placcj tliat tlioy 
liolil in Uonssoau a way of thinking, explain at once 
hi« cotitompt f«m tln^ artificial {invilogos and iiSBump- 
fcioiiH nf liigh riink, and hi« cmitemi>t for anything 
like flisoontont with the conditions of humble rank, 
Hiinplioity of life \vm his ideal Ho wishes us to 
<kspi»« licitli tliiwfi who have dopartcid from it, and 
tlioici who Wiiuld chqiart from it if they ooukl So 
Julio dtifii lior lamt to make tlio lot of the peasants 
m happy ai it is ciijaddo of biing inada, without ever 
liolping thorn to cliaiigo it for iinotlmr. Sim teaches 
them to respect their natural eoudition in respecting 
theinselvm Ihir jirima maxim ta to dkeourage change- 
of ifcaliciti find cidlittg, but ahova all to dissuade tho 
villftgtir, wlicwo life is tho happioit of all, from leaving 
the triiti pliiwnrei of his natural career for tho fever 
and corruption of iowns.^ Presently a reeolleotion of 
the ioinlins thiiigi thiit he Imd ieen in his ramblei 
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Franco crossed Kousseau^s j)aHt.<n‘ai visicms, 
dmittod that there were sonui lands in which 
can devours the fruits of the earth ; where tins 
lat covers the fields, the bitter greed of sonic 
farmer, the inflexible rigour of an itihiiinan 
lake something from the charm of his rural 
“ Worn-out horses ready to expire luulcr the 
,ey receive, wretched peasants attenuated by 
broken by weariness, clad in rags, hamlets all 
-these things offer a mournful 8{)ectacle to 
one is almost sorry to bo a man, m we think 
ihappy creatures on whose blood we have to 

lere is no hint in the Now HcloKaa of the 
which Morelly and Mably flung themseivtm 
the remedy for all these desperate horrom 
in every page of tlie New HoloXsa, is held 
spect j the master has the honourable buitien 
chal duty ; the servant the not less honour* 
en of industry and faithfulness ; disobedience 
promptly punished with pateraal rigour and 
i paternal inflexibility. The insurrectionary 
id effect of Rousseau's work lay in no direct 
or vehement denunciation of the abuses 
I Franco with cruelty on the one hand and 
isery on the other. It lay in pictium of a 
e in which abuses and cruelty cannot exiit, 
iseries save those winch are inseparable from 
The contrast between the sober, cheerful, 

^ r. ril 14L 
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prt»}i|it<riiiiii iil nuiiaric*i% mul tho tlrcmrintma of tho 
rriiliij tilt’ tit’ld lifii tjf -■■ilim wm the oUsiiiciiit 

tluit tiilril I'liii'roUH mioU with iin iiitoxitmtiiigtriiimport. 

a wity *»f tltnUiiig witli tins |iort«iiitoua 
that lay ahoiit. that tmgia of dasortod 
niiiiotl liiiiiilwtii, ttittoring hrut«% and huiigor- 
AtrirJir'ii iiioii, may \m gatlioml from mm (d the mimy 
triiita iii dtditi wiiioh oodimriHl fiur to that geriemtioii, 
iiiiil itdghl- ondoiir hm* even to our own if it only knew 
her. Wolimir a liouae wiuh near a great high-road, and 
go wiia daily iiiimiietl hy lieggari, Ntd one of tlmsa 
wiiH iilh.»wed to go einjity away. And iJulie ha«l M 
many eiceidltoit reaaima to give for her eharity, at if 
ih*^ had been one of the jihiloMojdmra of whom iha 
iliouglit an anr|ii«aingly ill If you look at mencli- 
eaiiiiy mmady im ii triidii, what m tim harm of a oalling 
wdioae eiiil in tt» iiiiuriilt ftielinp of humanity and 
lirotliiirly !«*ve I Froiit tlie |Kiint of view of talent, 
why ahoiild I not fiiiy iho elmjuimco of a beggar who 
itifg iny jiiiy, m highly m that of a player who makes 
iiiii ilied Umm over imaginary aorrowii If great 
fiiiiiitier of beggiiw m biirdiinmnni to tho state, of how 
miitiy other jirofoiaioiti that ptoplo enooiirage, may 
ytiii init .^iiy the wiiiiti! How mn I be iure that tho 
limn hi wliniis I give altn« k not an honoit ioiil, whom 
I tiiiiy wivij frciiii imrkhingt In short, whatever we 
oiiiy think of lliti poor wreteheii, if wo owe iiotiliing to 
iifi lieggar, til loiiat we owe it to ouriiilvei to pay 
Initiotir to iiilFiiriiig tiiiitiaid ty or to ita iiiiiige. ^ N otlilng 
» It 
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be more admirably illustrative of the uut 
ence that the first thing for us to do is to sat isf>' 
no feelings, and that then all tlie rest shall he 
unto us. The doctrine spread so far; that 
5 r,— a sort of Julie in a frock-coat, who had 
fallen, the incarnation of this doctrine on the 
stage of affairs,— was hailed to ptnver to ward 
e bankruptcy of the state by meanB of a good 
and moral sentences, while I'urgot with aciencii 
rmness for his resources was driven away as an 
nist and a philosopher. 

a first glance, it may seem that there was com 
ion for the triurnjrli of sentiment over reasem, 
lat if Franco was ruined l)y the dreams in which 
sau encouraged the nation to exult, she was 
by the fervour and resoluteness of the aspirii- 
ivith. which he filled the most generous of liar 
3n. No wide movement, wa may ho sure, is 
Lghly understood until wo have mastered hotli 
berial and its ideal sidoa Materially, Iiou88eau% 
was inevitably fraught with confusion hocimio 
; sphere not to be scientific, not to be careful in 
; effects to their true caxwes, is to Im wifcliout 
curity that the causes with which wo try to deal 
sad to the effects that wo desire, A lloiiiaii 
nan who had gone to tlio Sermon on the Mouiit 
method of staying the economic ruin of the 
its thinning population, ite decreasing ciijiitah 
obviously have found nothing of wlmt lie sought 
.6 moral nature of man is redeemed liy toiichirig 
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thiit iiiiiy liiiVf^ ii«i <»n mmiuniiiic’aj or avail ii 

boiiriiig yii;Hrlnovourij anil wliiah has t 4 .> ba cor* 

ra-oiatl by ioiia.liiiig that jtrobably goan ai|tmlly far in 
ihti tniiifrary dirartion of inorid nuHahiof. In tha 
iflojil i4|ilu'rt% tiii^ lirot'f'rtHoa arn vary aoniplax. In 
moiiHiiring a nmn « inllnanaa within it wti Imva to 
HouHHaiiu « nation wan niuioubtadly axccillant 
in laiitling man iiml woman to tlamra mmpki livas, and 
II iiiora luirimmiinw rnadal tirdar. \¥m ihia ominant 
lianafli mora tbiiii aonniarbalanaad by tlm amirumt 
dimidviintiigii «4‘ giving a raiiationary intolkictual 
diraationf lly a«immandiiig irrational ratrogrtwion 
friiin iiaiiva usa of iltti undamtanding liack to dreamy 
rontiimjdatioii I 

To one tiuiabar m nauidly only one task allotted. 
Wii ilo licit ri'ijiroaeh want of aeienee to tlie virtuous 
and l>imiivciltiiit CJlmniiing ; his gocMlnesi wid effusion 
itirred wnrrmn and tlm ycmng, just as Itoussaau did> 
to setiiiitieiilal but humane Mpiration. It wss this 
kind of iiiflneneti tliat formed the opinion which at 
bit clcitroyed American slavery. We own a place in 
tliii toiiiplit Ihiit mmmtmmmUm human cmiincipation, 
to iviiry ttmii wlio has kindled in his generation a 
lirigtitor lliiititi of iiiiiml orithusiaarn, and a iiiore eager 
car© for tliii realiaatioii of good and virtuous ideak 


Tlie cif the cirmunatancii of the publicmtion 
©f Eniilttti aitd lliti pomictttkm wliich bifill its author 
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juenco, recalls us to the distinctively evil side 
h history in this critical epoch, and carries ua 
)m light into the thick darktiiess of political 
obscurantist faction, and a misgovernment 
ras at once tyrannical and decrepit It is 
npossible for us to realise the existence in the 
iety of such boundless license of thought, and 
crapulous restraint upon its expression. Not 
ousseau^s three chief works, for instance, was 
n France, The whole trade in books wm a 
contraband, and was carried on witli the 
subterfuge, daring, and knavery that are 
id in contraband dealings. An author or a 
3r was forced to bo as careful as a kidnapper 
s or the captain of a slaver would be in our 
0 . He had to steer clear of the court, of the 
nt, of Jansenists, of Jesuits, of the mistresses 
ing and the minister, of the friends of the 
)s, and above all of that organised hierarchy 
mce and oppression in all times and places 
ley raise their masked heads,— the bisho]^ 
(siastics of every sort and condition. Palissot 
L his comedy to please the devout at the 
of the philosophers (1700). Madame de 
daughter of Kousseau^s marshal of Luxem- 
istigated and protected him, for Diderot hatl 
her.^ Morellet replied in a piece in which 
vision of feminine spite detected a reference 
m de Eobecq. Though dying, she still had 
r tlie Robecq family, see Salrtf Simon, iviii M, 
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with Ciitsimnil, aiul no 0ltjrollot wiin lluiig 
iiitii tJio l)iilon»t wm ilirawii for thrtus 

niaiitloi ViiiriniiioH, whora wo «iiw him on a 

uac'ioaoiij for hin LoUar on iho Blind (1748), 
iioiiiiiiidly horaufio ii wm ht'ld to ctiiiiain irroligioiw 
dt»otriiii% mdly horiui«o ho lm<l givon ollaiic© to 
D'Argtmiioii 0 iniHtroHw hy hinting timi nho might bo 
vary hinidm.inii\ hut tb^t hor judgmont on ioioiitific 
oxfiorimtuit wuin of no Viiluo.*^ 

Tliii Now liolnim otiuld not circndato in 

Franoti long im it ooniaitiod tho wortb, ** I would 
rathor bo tlio wifo of a ohiirooiddnirnor than the 
minirotoi id ii king.*' llm laat word wiui alfcturetl to 
**pnnoOi** and thon Itotmaoau wum wanual that he 
wcnilit tillond the Pritioo cle Clonti and Madam© d© 
Boulllom^ No work of morit rould aj^pear without 
more or hii« of alaviah tnutilatioii, anti no amount of 
ikviali ituitiliition mailil tiiake the writer aeouro agiunit 
Ititi aoritlfwBil grtidgii of people who had influeno© in 
liigli «|iiiirt4iraA 

If Friiiiiili taiokwdh'm in tliii itirring Intelleetuid 
tiittfi of tliii idglikwtitli eentury ni.imletl all the craft of 
ft stiiitgglori fclioir morality wm niiluetiil to an ©qiially 

* IIiirf4|pt'« Siim.t L HP ’lift, ICutiwi^ftii, Cm/,^ x, 85| 

Ttiii Fimm m\m hi lli« #lyle iif IWiI Mki 

tlii |»lw* l*» hi u itom* vtil. It p. 31. 

* Mfttiiiifi© iti* V»ii4fiiil*« Mm, mr iHihnd^ |»* t7* 

mm/,, ihL till, 

» AWi*. Ilvl, V, tlit m, ew/, 43. 

* Tlin rPitl»r will fiiih « fuller aiwitimi tif ttw Fwiirh hook 

l»ilf ill tiiy ihihf%£, oti, ¥i., 
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3 vel in dealing not only with the police, but with 
own accomplices, the book- writers. They excm.stu I 
selves from paying proper Bums to authors, on 
round that they were robbed of the prod to that 
i enable them to pay such Bums, by tiie piracy 
3 ir brethren in trade. But then tliey all pirated 
^orks of one another. The whole commerce wm 
ss of fraud and chicane, and every prominent 
►r passed his life between two fircH. He wm 
d, his works were pirated, and, worse tliim 
iry and piracy, they were d(daced atid dietortetl 
le booksellers. On tho other aide he wm U>r» 
k 1 to death by tho suspicion and timidity, aIte^ 
■f with the hatred and active tyranny of the 
listration. As wa read the story of tho lives of 
3se strenuous men, their struggles, their incesmiit 
fications, their constantly reviving and ever 
essible vigour and interest in the fight, wa may 
bhat the shabbiness and the pettiness of the daily 
oi some of them had faded away from memory, 
eft us nothing to think of in oonnection with 
names but tho alertness, courage, tenacity, ielf» 
,ce, and faith with whicli they defende<l tlio 
of human emancipation and progress. Hiip|)ily 
mtual hate of the Christian factions, to wliieli 
f owes at least as much as charity owes to their 
d love, prevented a common union for Introing 
lilosophors as well as tlioir books. All tormtiiito 
of this they endured, and they had the groat 
of enduring them witliout any ho|M3 of lieirig 
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i’t'W jifttT tlit'ir tlfiith, itn truly guuti iut»u must 

!ui«i ii»» timt-u f<ir uuu'tyrdcmi, luir luiy 
iiifiniiiitii of rr»m1in|.!; it in ovon its slightest foritia 
IltilliiiMl u«iw tlio groat pniitiiig prtws of Franco, 
iiiul wluuj %\-v- mv tamtiiiiig up the couinhutious of 
Frol c’4 Hilt ism to tlm ciifranohiscnuuit of Kuropti, it ii 
just f.o r«uiicmhiU' tlio iuiiispcusahlo services romlarad 
l»y ihr^ frctnlum of t-im press in llolliuul to the tlisHmu-- 
iiiatioii of Fmirh thou-.ht in the eighteenth century, 
ii« wt4t as till' shell lu' that it gave to the Frcncli thinkorR 
in t!n^ M'vcnti'ontln inchnltug iHwiirtca, the greatest 
of theiu nil. llie tnonstrous teiliousnesM of printing 
a honk lit AiuHtenluni or the f I ague, the delay, loss, 
anil confusitiii in receiving and timiwinittingtlie proofs, 
and subti'rraneati clnirncter of thii entire pitKiais, 
iricliidiiig the rirrutaiion of the hook after it was once 
fiiirly i»riiileik wtu'e ns grievous to Ikiusseau as to 
iitthori'i of more iinpi^tuous teinjier. lie agreed with 
Key, fcir inHiiitire, the AiiiSiiu*diim printer, to iiill him 
tfni Siiriiil C’lintraet for ICHHI francs. The miiiiuicript 
liiid I lieu to he riiniitiigly conveyed to Aiiwterdinn. 
KoiWfieatt W'roie it out ill Very siiiiill cliaractiitm, itmktd 
it raridiiily iifn and entnisted it to the cmrii of tha 
cfiiiplitiii of ihii tlnieh emhaiwy, who Iiiijipeiiiid to he 
a lif In pintaing the harrier, the pticket 

fell iiilo I'lie hiiiitlfi of the iiflieials. Ttniy tcirii it open 
and etiiifiifieii il, happily uitconscitiiii tliat they worn 
liiiiiillitiii t!i« liioitf expIoHtve kiinl of giitipciwder tliat 
they liiiil ev-er iiied*iled with. Il wa« not until th« 
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lain claimed it in the name of ambassadorial 
lege, that the mamiscript was allowed to go on 
^ay to the press.^ Eousseau repeats a hundred 
5, not only in the Confessions, but also in letters 
g friends, how resolutely and carefully he avoided 
evasion of the laws of the country in which he 
. The French government was anxious enougli 
1 grounds to secure for Franco the production of 
)ooks of which Franco was the great consumer, 
the severity of its censorship prevented this.*'* 
introduction of the books, when printed, was 
ited or connived at, because the country would 
y have endured to be deprived of the enjoyment 
own literature. By a greater inconsistency the 
ating of a book which had once found admission 
the country, was also connived at. Thus M. da 
gherbes, out of friendship for Eousseau, wished 
ive an edition of the New Heloisa printed in 
30, and sold for the benefit of the author. That 
ould have done so is a curious illustration of the 
aorality engendered by a repressive system im- 
ctly carried out For Eousseau had sold the 
to Eey. Eey had treated with a French book- 
in the usual way, that is, had sent him half the 
in printed, the bookseller paying either in ewh 
ler books for all the copies he received. There- 
)o print an independent edition in Paris was to 

mf.i xi. 127. 

a letter from Rousseau to Malesherbes, Nov. 5| 1760, 
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:i, licit Ui^y ilm f«in*i|^iu^n Imt tho Fnnuili lH)ok» 
wild Htdoil priicf.irally in Kny’g placn. It waH 
g twci I'^'rinirh l>oc)k.Hi*llarM to ruiti ona another. 
mim cnnplijiiiriilly iiac^linatl to r(*>raivo any profit 
guch a t ranHin-tion, Iltit» aaid MaloghorlmH, yon 
,0 Itoy a right w!ii<’.!i y<ni luul not got, tlio I'iglit 
proprioiorHhi|), oxr.lnding tho conipotition of a 
kI roprint. I'hon, anHworoil Uonggciau, if tho 
whicli I gold happting to pnivo Iosh than I 
;ht, it i.H clear that far fnnn taking advatitago of 
liHtako, I <nvo to Itoy noinpmmation for any loss 
:iO may aufrorJ 

10 friondahip of MfiloHliorhoa for the party of 
n wm ihown on inimonnw occagioiia Ag director 

0 hoiik trado ho wiw really tho mnmv of the 
tnres of tliii tiino,^ Hio it<iry of hm service to 

ii, ifo. 

. (I. 4« IiiiitaiiKtitm di^ M abilwrlum (p. pilkitlatHh 
iwi tif tlifi rltnarplliir, iiml mm of tlip Iniist liiitrurted arul 
nillghiiiiiiiil tttttti fif tiw rinittiry^-.-a Turgot of tha wmimi 
«wja IdrertPiir tin k Lliiralritt Irma 17&0»l7eB. Thii 

1 wiw llti» : a tw*»k Wfui wutimitOnl to Idin ; hp immeci a 
for it ; till tliii ppiiittirk rp|mrt Ihii iiireatwr gave or refmiicl 
«ltiii t« |irliil, «r r«|uirtHl idtrratitiaa, Kveti after th«Hi 
Itiw wi’W etifiiplipil with, the kaik Wtt« Ikhle to a d©or»« 
royal ctiiiiiell, a dtHirito of thti |iarliameut, or eke a kiim 
kt triiglit »eii«t llie aittlior to tho lUatik, See Ilirbier 
tl. 

rr kird Sliellttiriie imw Mttbih«rkii*, tio nahl, ** I havti »»«» 
i lint tliii« iu till lllfi wiitt I iiiiver thought iicmhi ixkt-- 
wlioii will Ii alwiltittdy free from hope or fimr, niid y«t 
I full id' Ilk aiifl finioiir*** lldlk. iMirm. 
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Diderot is well ktiown— how he warned Diderot that 
the police were about to visit his house and overhaul 
his papers, and how when Diderot despaired of being 
able to put them out of sight in his narrow qiuirtora, 
Malesherbcs said, “Then send them all to mo,” and 
took care of them until the storm was overpiust. The 
proofs of the New Heloisa came through his hands, 
and now he made himself Kousscau's agent in tlu! 
affairs relative to the printing of Emilius. Rousseau 
entrusted the whole matter to him and to Madame ih 
Luxembourg, being confident that, in acting tlirough 
persons of such authority and position, he should be 
protected against any unwitting illegality. Instead 
of being sent to Roy, the manuscript was sold to a 
bookseller in Paris for six thousand francs.^ A long 
time elapsed before any proofs reached the author, 
and he soon perceived that an edition was being printed 
in France as well as in Holland, Still, as MalesherbeH 
was in some sort the director of the enterprise, tim 
author felt no alarm. Duclos came to visit him one 
day, and Rousseau read aloud to him the Savoyard 
VicaPs Profession of Faith. “ What, citizen,” he cried, 
“and that is part of a book that they are printing at 
Paris ! Be kind enough not to tell any one that yoti 
read this to Still Rousseau remained secure. 

Then the printing came to a standstill, and ho could 
not find out the reason, because Malesherbcs was 
away, and the printer did not take the trouble to 
answer his letters. “My natural tendency,” ha miy, 

1 See note, p. 182. ® 6W.. xi. 184 
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hihI m tJit' routcif \m liftumly tcMMil)undniiiIy proved, 
tij he ui’niid id diirknoMH ; my.Hit^ry alwayn dinturlw 
int'., it in ut.t^^rly nntipatlu'tic jny cduiracUir, whicli 
is ii|HUi oven to tho piirh of iiapnidenm The aspect 
of tlie iiioHt ludtaniH iiMmstor wtmld alarm me little, I 
verily Ixdif^ve ; hut if I dineeru at night a figure in a 
white wlieei, I am nttre to !>e terrified out of my life,” ^ 
he at onee fancied that hy Horne nHUirm the Jesuita 
hiul got puaseHfdtm of hin hook, and knowing him to 
he at dimtfdH diHU\ ilenigned U\ kcM*p tlu^ Kmiliim hack 
until h<^ wim actually tiead, when tliey would publish 
a truncated version of it to suit their own purpoaos,^ 
lie wrote letter ttjion letter to the printer, to Males- 
liarhaa, to Mathtme «ie laixemhourg, ami if answers 
ditl not eonie, cn* did not come exactly when he 
ixpee,ted tlietii, Im grew delirioui with anxiety. If he 
dropfHal his eonvietion that the desuits were plotting 
the ruin <'»f hi« htHjk ami tlie defilement of hii reputa* 
tiofi, he lost no time in fmUming a similar design upon 
tha*Taiwetii«f^,aml %vhe« the Jarwenkts ware acquitted, 
than the turn «d the I'lhiloHopliaii caino. We have 
coiwtiiittly te reineitihar that alt thk time the unfor- 
tunate itinn wftH Hiiirering iiieeiaant pain, and pa«ing 
liii iiightii ill ilaa|)!aiinaiii and fever. He sometimes 
threw off the hlnak ilreamsof unfatlioiimhlo iuspicion, 
itml tlrciaiiiial in their stead of some sunny spot in 
filniwint 1,oiiriiiita, where under a iniltt climate and 
aiiicirig a geritlo {ample he should peacefully end hit 

^ rmf., %i m, 

" ik, ii. t3». (hm, IL m. Dec. 1%, inu «lc. 
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days.^ At other times ho was fond of supposing M. 
de Luxembourg not a duke, nor a marshal of Franco, 
but a good country squire living in some old mansion, 
and himself not an author, not a maker of l)Ooks, but 
with moderate intelligence and slight attainment, 
finding with the squire and his dame the happiness of 
his life, and contributing to the happiness of thoira"^ 
Alas, in spite of all his precautions, he had unwittingly 
drifted into the stream of great affairs. Ho and Ids 
book were sacrificed to the exigencies of faction ; and 
a persecution sot in, which destroyed Ids hiat chance 
of a composed life, by giving his reason, alrcuuly dis- 
turbed, a final blow from which it never recovered. 

Emilius appeared in the crisis of the movement 
against the Jesuits. That fomddable onler had 
offended Madame de Pompadour by a refusal to 
recognise her power and position,— a manly policy, as 
creditable to their moral vigour as it was contrary to 
the maxims which had made them powerful They 
had also offended Choiseul by the part they had taken 
in certain hostile intrigues at Versaillea. The parlia^ 
ments had always been their enemies. This was due 
first to the jealousy with which corporations of lawyers 
always regard corporations of ecclesiastics, and next to 
their hatred of the bull Unigenitus, which had been not 
only an infraction of French liberties, but the occasion 
of special humiliation to the parlianxents. Tlien the 
hostility of the parliaments to the J osuits was caused by 
the harshness with which the system of confessional 
^ XL 150. 2 Fourth Letter to M&les!iirbo% p. 177. 
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WiiH lit f luH c’lirriftl out. Finally, 

tlia tinm |KiwtU'ful liHUHu of Aiuntria, tins protractor 
all riitnjgriwlu int^u'CHta, wm now waakaiiud !>y the 
Hcvait Ymivn War ; aini wa« miahlci to liriiig cflaetive 
iiilluiincfi til hear on Luwia XV* At lait liu gave hia 
coniiaut to iit»H!ruct-ioii of the onler. The com- 
itiarcial liiuikruptry of imu of their inisaitms wm the 
iimiiialiaiti orraaioii tif tlunr fall, fual nothing ecmltl 
wiva thiiiii. 1 only know <ma nnin,*’ aaid CJrimiti, 
**iu It lamitiiiii to have compomal an apology for the 
JoHUitH in lino ntyle, if it had ht'en iti hia way to take 
tlie aide of that tribe, and thif^ man In M. Eonamiaud* 
The parliiunenta went to work with idacrity, but they 
were «|titte aa h«mtihi to thii philtMophew aa they wore 
to tliii •Iiisiiito, and hence their anxiety to ihow that they 
were inmllieaof the one even when deiiroy ing tlieother, 
ContoinjHiritriea aeldtim eritieiae the ahadoi and 
vitriatioiw of innovating aiweulation with tiny marked 
nicety. Anything with the atamp of rationality on 
111 phriiaea or arguments wm nntglily ml down to the 
iolmol of Itio jiliiloiiiptiera, and Itouiiieau was coimtod 
fjiii of their iiimdaw, like Voltidni or llelv^tiui. The 
'EiiiilhiM iijipeiirinl in .May On the 11th of June 

ttui |iiirliiiiiietit of Ihiria tmleretl the hook to he burnt 
by lliti piibtie exeeiitiotiiir,iiiid the writer to be arrested 
For .lifiiwuimii iilwaya ieornetl the tievicti* of Voltaire 
mul otlitsr« ; lie emirugeously itwktiKl on pliietng his 
tiaitiii tilt the title-' page of all his work«,^ and so tliere 

^ Wlrli «tiip tlm l4<ll«r to Clriiiiiii «ii thi 

ttf 0«i|it»l«t |l7fe4| i nar In lliwif ii#, |i., 11117. 

¥ilL. il. r 
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was none of the umiiil diHieiilty in idnifit} 

author. The groinids id wn-i* 

irreligious tendencum to ftuiiul m tht^ luink. 

The iadecaney t>f ilia rin|iii.Hiiioii in whi 
advocata*gonend deniiiudatl |»ri»Hrri|ifitiii, i 
mittod oven by peciplo who wer«t Ir'aiit liltidy t*» 
Eousscau.^ Tlie author was tdiiirA,:oti wit it im; 
only that niau may !>e iavin! without iHdun iiig i 
but oven that the Uhristiaii religiiiii does not o 
a paradox too flagrant oven for fho irritor id' tJ 
course on Inequality. Kit iwddoiire wm pr^ 
either that the allegCKl aiiaerliiins wtu*e in iln 
or that the name of ilia autfmr was roally the 
on its title-page. Hoiw^eau fiirrd in* wur^s 
better, than his fellows, for lliere w»» tnintly ii 
man of letters of that time wlm estnipeil iirl 
imprisonment. 

The unfortunate author Iiritl news nf ilie f» 
which his work wai ereiitiiig in Ihiiifi, iiiid re 
notes of warning from ovary Iiaiid, luii iir i’*m! 
believe that the only mini in Fninaa wdici tialiai 
God was to Im the victim of lln^ «f 

tianity.^ On the Btfi of Juno fit! Kfiaiit a imiri 
with two friends, taking ihair iliiiiiar in t}io 
“Ever since my youth 1 timl ii lialjit of raitei* 

^ Bm IkrWer’ii Jmiriwl, viii. 4fl i¥sl 
A aiiociiwt cent 4 'tii|wrttry nrruMnf t 4 tt«w n^^iiKrui 
be found fa D’Alemiwrt‘« lllibi Iwwli. i|i« ■ J 

^ Orimm, for Instaiifai r-Vm IjI . m It# 

* il %$ 7 , Jwiii?, ti li;,f 
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nh.r)ii in my 1h'«! unlil nij nyen grew lumvy. 'Ilicn I 
|iiii cnit iIh'. and t-ru^l to fall anltmp for a fow 

Init tlu\v Moldom hiHUal lt>ug. My ordinary 
reading at night wan tho Hihlo, atid I have read it 
runtimuHi.Hiy thnaigh at hMist five or mx tiuios in this 
way, 'I'hat night, tinding niynolf luoro wakofid than 
UHiiid, 1 pre^ongod !ny r(‘uding, and road t.hrough ilic 
wholo td tlu^ hook wliirh ondn witli tho Levitts of 
!’l|ihraiiii, and vvhioh if I miatako not is tho hook of 
Jtidgo.H. Tho Btory alha’tod nn*- dtuiply, and I was 
Inmy ovf*r it in a kind droain, whom ail at onoo I 
waa ronHod l>y ligfik atui noisoa’*^ 

If. wm two oVJock in tha morning, A mosBongor 
had oomo in hot haato to oatTy hiitt to Madamo da 
laixamlanirg. Nowa had raarlnal her of tho proposad 
<if tln^ parlitinant. 81ia know EouHsaau wall 
iinongh to Im mitv Unit if \m WfU’o aoi5*;od and axatninod, 
har own ahiira and that of Malasharhaa in tho pro^ 
diioiimi of tho aondiinunul hook wonld ha mada j)uhlia, 
find thoir poiition nnaoinfortahly tH)mproiniaail. It 
wiMi to tliair intaremt that lia should avoid arrtsit hy 
tliglit, itwl iitay hml no diirunilty in parauading him 
to fill! in with tinnr plaim, Aftar a taarful fannvall 
wdt'li Tliartwii, wdn/t liinl liartlly hmn otit of his night 
for aavoiitaaii yaarii and many (uuhniaaa from tha 
graiitfir liwlias of tins aaatla, ha wm thrust into a cdiaisa 
anti dt^apntrliad on tha linit stiiga of right mahmcholy 
yaiir«. tif waiidaru'ig and despair, to ha drivan from 

* «i. Tlw Ntory i* tci Im rtsttd iu Jmigm^ 

«k *1*. 
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place to place, firnt !>j the fatuous tjr-aii 
magistrates and religioun (hwlim^ and tlioii I 
yot more cruel spectres «»f iiis «iw!i disifiisetl hu 
tion, until at length his whole soul Ijecaiiiit iltn 
of weariness and toniient 


CHAPTER It 


l*KltHE(JUTU)N.’^ 

Tiltwr, t« wlujm lifo in tlu'. iiamtuliatci con- 

McituiancHH <jf ihtur tnvti tliroct rclaiiouH with tliti 
ptM»|i|t3 anr! circninHUnooa that, aro in cIoho cuititact with 
thoiii* find it hanl to follow tins inooda of a man to 
whom ian;h couiiciouatmiia in the Icaat of Inmaolf, 
and Mindii rolailonH tho loant rtml part of hi8 life, lions- 
muiit wiw no mionor in tho poat chaise which was bear- 
ing hitn away towards Bwitsserland, than the tnnihles 
of the previotis day at once droppecl into a pale ami 
distant piistj ami he returned to a world where was 
niiithiir parliiiment, nor doeroe for burning books, nor 
atiy warrant for personal arreat. He took up the 
throail wlit^re harassing eireurnstanoci had broken it», 
and again toll musing over the tragic tale of the Levite 
of Eplirattii. I Its dreiun ahsorbetl him so entirely as 
to tiikii spiHutlc literary fonn, and before tlie Journey 
wii« lit iin titid he had eomposml a long impassioned 
vtirwoii of the llible story, l^hottgli it has liouMeiufs 
ittiial line acinoniiwnesi in a high degree, no man now 
rewii it, I the author hinmelf always f'lreiorved a car 
* Jane, 1766 . 
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tain tondorness for it,d Tlu^ tiittwmi ffii? 

singular quietisiu and thu angry ^ntir tliat iii.irlt'd 
Voltaire’s many flights in iKist-rhaiwn, likt^ iill 

else to the profound <Uf!hrimct^ lintwoi'ii tlif^ |»iyr. 
Contrast with Voltaire’s slirill rries i»id«’r any pm* 
sonal vexation, this ealm « tie nu iw ; “llioindi 
consequences of tins aflair have phiiiginl on* iiit** n 
gulf of woes from which 1 slmtl never com** up m:^uu 
80 long as I live, I !»ear these genfh*iiieii ii»» i'rudgt\ 
I am aware that tlieir object was mit to do iiu! iiny 
harm, but only to reach ends of tleur f know 

that towards me they have mnitier liking itoi fi.it e 
I was found in their way, like a |ielil*le llmi y^m 
bhnist Mide with the foot witliout even looking at. it. 
They ought not to iay they have jierloriiie'd tiieir 
duty, but that they have done their biiHiiiesji/'" A 
new note from a |HirmH;uUal writer. 

Rousseau, in spite of the belief tvhirli henci'^forlli 
possessed him that he wm the vieiim of a ilarli; iiio 
fathomable plot, aiid in 8 pil*i of pa^wing oiiil.*rr-,ilii 
of gloomy rage, wiw Incapable of i^leaily gltniing ninj 
active reiontmonta TJm world wm tint 
to him for this. A throng of phunloitwi pr 
lessly before his sight, and rltilled nJl *»f itirifii 
actual impression. ** lt i« mnmmgj' he ivriiic, ** iiuili 
what ease I forgot past ill, however freiifi il iwiy liif. 
In proportion m the aiitiei|»iitit>ii of ii ttliriiig md 

^ xi 17§. It ii gt»amlly prliiitil in i|»ii r*i|iitii* nf 
his worki MSIm^§. 

« awr., ill im 
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ii»' wlirn I hw, it rnniing, Hi> tlui nuuiutry oi 
it i’i'44iriirt to itiy luiiid and dim mit tlu', umiuout 

it liiiH arrivrtl. My {‘rmd inmghiutinii, which 
tfiririciiiii iiuMNHmuitiy in Hntici|Mitiiig wotus tliai 

iirti «iill unhtaii, inaknH a ilivcriii«»n fm* luy. !m?.nu>ry\ 
mid liiinlm'H fim frum ri'mlliiig thorns which liavngciiun 
I csluiu'it diaiiHicr hcfomhand. Tim nioni I have 
Hiifhnmd ill funnHcciiiji; it, the uuire cnintly do I forget 
it ; while on the contrary, being inct'mantly huny with 
lay |mni luimnnem, I recall it and brood and nuninahs 
over it, HO lui to enjoy it over again whcaicvcr I 
l‘he Hanie itirn of hnntonr aaved him from vindictive" 
I concern inymdf too littlo witli the oOcnee, 
to filed much concern about the oilciular. I only 
think of the hurt tliiit I havo roceivwl from him, on 
account of the hurt that ho may atill <lo mo ; and if 
I wore aura ho would do mo no more, what Im liad al- 
ready done would he forgottim itraightway,” Tlmugli 
he doea not carry the aimlyain any further, we may 
oii-HiIy jiitrciiive tlnit the aame eicjdaniition eovcirn wimt 
lie cfilhid hii iiiituriil ingratituiki, Kindno«« was not 
tiiucli more vivklly underatotHl by lum than iiiiilice. 
It wim only one form of the troublimome intorjHwition 
of iii'i miter worhl in Ida life j he wan fain to hurry 
hack fn.isii it to the real world of his- dreams. If any 
iiiitii citlhfd |iriictit!iil m tein|itod to deapiMe tlun clriiam- 
ittg rreiitiire, M lie farea in Ida chawci from 8t4igfi to 
«t44g0| let Idfti reititiiiilMir that one miikiiig fclmt journey 
friiiice than thirty ymm later ittighl 
» rwii/., si, 171 
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have soon the caniltm nf t!i« gmit fliiriii;,: i 

destruction of a numt rigiikHniii ilia 

thcinselvos fleeing ignolily fnuii tlie liiiitl t*» 
their selfishness, and luHnlltnHjitiiw* iiitt! Imtr 
improyomont, anti inlnnniin priile tia*l heeii ii 
while 'the legion of kulers with eye.ii liliiult'il 1 
oppression of ages were gniping with jia-Hjiitnyti 
certain hand for that tlivintt scuiietliiiei w!iit!|i 
thought of as justice and riglit. Aiui lliii w*li 
R ousseau both partially fore^iuy iintl liidprit t« 
pare,^ while the ctuumon Iik«^ i% 

or D’Aiguillon, playatl thcdr |KHir gaiiiii-- fli«* td«ui: 
forces rising unseen into ttuinw^si iiruiiiid iliniii, 
Ho reached the territory of the eaiiioii of f 
and alighted at the house of an old frimid at Vver 
where native air, tlie kmuty of the sjaiti nut 
charms of the season, immediately rr^|iairoti iilt 
ness and fatigue.* Friends at (letievii m^roio li. 
of sincere feeling, joyful that lie liiid not 
precedent of Sooratoi too cltiioly liy rotiiaiiiiiig ii 
power of a government eager to iletlrtiy liitn, 
post or two later brought w^or»« mnra. 11ifi Vn 
at Geneva ordered not only Kiiiiliiii* tint itio H 
Contract also, to \m pulilicly tiiinii, ninl iiinui 
warrant of arrest against their iiillior, if !iti $h 
set foot in the territory of tlie rwjiiilitic 

^ For a itiiimrkftbb atitk3i|»uit«i ®f llwi min i»| Fiint' 

136. 

^ M. Eogttin. Jane 14, ||ii 

^ OofT.t it S47. 4 
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I !l). ^ cutilil hfU’tilyht^licivc it pnH.sililt'ihat ihc 

frtHi lltivt'iiiiiHnii whiah h*i hml lu^hl up pi thu nivur* 
tUHia Ilf Miiriipu, riuilil Imva caniiluiinuicl him uuluninl, 
Imt Iw tiicilc iwraaiiiti in « hi|^hly uhiimaiuriaiici tnanuor 
ill iiin'fU’iily a friinul iit (hnun'ii wlm hml puhlialy 
iiilciui lii^4 pitri,'-^ Wirhiii a furtni^ht this blow wm 
fitlliiwi^il lij limit hfU’. His twti Inuiks wuru rc'porUul 
1,0 ttm mnmU^ of |lorm% ami Ihmsstmii was iuformucl 
lij mm Ilf tliif iiiithoHtion that a notitlratiun was on 
its wiiy itihminishiiig him to quit Urn canton witliin 
tliu sfiaco of liftimn tlaya/*^ Iliis atroku \m avoidtal 
hy flight tff AfoticrM, u village in thn principality of 
Ninirhito! (July I Cl), thru part of ihti tioininiona of 
ilw King of Fruiiiiia,^ Itommimu hiwl mmm aniipatliy 

* lib frbfrl Miatlom wmtr him thi^ mmu BtitHikiiboa, L 
la. wii« tip? only pkiai at which ihti Hcciid C«iiitrip?t 

wiia iniiiil, Ihac th«m wcm |»rfniliar mamiaM, »» w« ahall mm, 

« iim\, II, mm, a /4, li, im, atm, cm. 

^ 11iP jiriiirlpiality tif Kinirhltcl hail fallen hy marriagti 
|UfOI| Ilf tlip IPriich of <MraiW’l»pagtwvllh% which with 
wrialti ifilprfii|»liwii# mtaliipil it tmlil tim tixtiartimi of llir 
liiip ity tlw i|p*ilh of Marip, Ihmhraa of Kiitamiw fl7CI7h FiP 
rhiiitiatila afpsn wllli llfmcti varictlim of title, ii« well 
at a psirly f‘*r rf.iiiiiiliinn|| Newhlml a lliqmhllc ami taiikitig 
it A hiiirmriiih mnUm, CHuint Himoiu v, llw Fitatwj 

•4ju*i||«4 the mifpfrigiily to tlm l‘r*.imaliUit «f Fnwiia 

a, l#Ciih |#iwi» xtv,, heif fif tlw pmOftmlmm tif the 
©itiiicl liim, |irpt#.f»m4. Fiimlly, at the of tllrerlit. (1 7lil)» 
|.#wii «iirrpi*il®r«it lib «4aim i« rimhaiige l«r tlii cewiiiiii hy 
l*rt»k of lli« «f tlmtige, ami Friwit Iinlil li imiil 

liCii, Tl» tibliirhwi liiamry of the mmimeiimi kitweea Piawsitt 
iiifl Htttmhlml tmm laH, when It iMframn the tWMity*ftr»l 
r.«iil»»tt of llitf t,*«iithtt|erali«tu 4«*wii Iti 1157, iliniit licit hi^ris 
m 
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to Frcdorick, both ImciuiHo ha*l btnitfii tli«‘ Fivinii, 
whom Eouasoau lovoti, and liin niifl 

his conduct alike seeint‘d to triinifdo }iii*h»r ftwil ri??»|«*ri 
for the natural law iintt not a hnv liuiiuui diitirji, 
had composed a verae to tin? rtlbrt lliat Fredrrirk 
thought like a phihmoplter and arli’d liko a kiiig, 
philosopher ami king not<»rioa>ily bidiig «4 

equally evil sense in his dialeck was idsii .4 

passage in EmiHua about AtliuHtiiHj Ring «if t||«» 
Daunians, which was eominonly niider:-ii»»iiil to rneati 
Frederick, King of the FruHsiana. RRII I{ou.hh..%4I| wm 
acute enough to know that iiifsin lisiially 

only rule the weak, and liavti little hold o%*er lli»’ 
strong. He boldly wrote both to tlm king iiii*l to 
Lord Marischal, tlie govonior of tJie fiririri|iiilit)% 
informing them tlmt ha was there, iimt iskiiig jwr- 
mission to remain in the only aayliiiii left ftif liiiii 
upon the earth. ^ Ho eoinpared loftily to 

Coriolanus among the Volseiima, innl wrolo l» ilie 
king in a vein that innat have aiiiiwrd the niiottg 
mam “ I have said much ill of y»iii, piirliapii I 4iall 
still say more; yet, driven from Fraiiee, from ilmmu, 
from the canton of Berne, I am come to «rek 
in your statea Porhapi I wm wrt»iig in not Im 
ginning there ; this is etilo^ of w}iie}i y«it ure worthy. 
Sire, I have deiorved no grace from yon, {iiid I 
none, but I thought it my iluiy to iiifornt your owj.-Jy 
that I am in your iiowtir, atnl that I iia »4 1,4 
design. Your majesty will tli^jai^u nf mif ^4 hIi.iIJ 
* ow., ii am. 
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t4i )*»».** Fmlfrirk^ tiuni|^lj tw iidiuirt'r 
iif 4»r im griiniiHl ilm 

ri^t|iiiriiii |ii»r'iiu«!4Hii. Ilti iumi, myn Lard Marimdml, 
*»giiva litt^ anlrrH it» (uriUMh him hi-n iimiill nacassitritm 
if lia. wtiuiti iirra|it. ihmn ; luut itiaugh thiit kiiigH 
|iliila-;'Hi|ihy ha vrf)' dilli^rriil from tlmt of Jaim ♦Lit’C|iuw» 
Vi»i durfi iiui think ihiil a mun t>f an irrt»|irimah» 
iiiiln lila ft* ha j»armnniii.Hi hanutHa Itia W!iiiinu.nif4'i 
lira Hiii;.a.i!4ir, fit' hihkl him a imniulit|,ryi 

with ii liitjif itanlnn whitdi I timl Im will m»t acrapt^ 
nor parlaiprt ilia rani, wdiiaii t liiivf^ not. ynt aflhrail 
liiiti/' '* Whan I ha nllVr uf tha flmir. wim% and hrw 
wtHiil wa^i lit laiigili ininhi in im ilaltratit tnrnw ii« 
jifiamhln, ItiHlMinin darlinml ttm gift ait griiumk wddrh 
niiiy iidiw /i itinila, hiii whiuh arii lint wntlicmt a riitlmr 
tniii’hiiig »ifiip!iinty.* ** I hiivii tmongh to livn nn for 
two or lliraa yaiirp/* tm mht, “hut if I worn dying of 
hiiiigiu; t wiitild raihar in tho jinmiint aomlition of 
your goml priiirt!, und not hoiiig of any aorvico to 
liiiiii go iifid i»ai. griwa ami gruh n|i rtiota, tltiiii iirrapt 
II tiiormd tif liraail frotn hiiii.*'^ Iliimo might woll 
mil II jdiiuioiiianoii in tho world of liittorf?, iiitd 
niso vory lioiioiiriilila for tim fiaimin aoiirtinmd,*^ Ami 
wo rpriigtiiM ito itigitiiy ilm morn wlmti wo rcintriwt 

s H mt. iolv rtm. 

1 |r,4lpfiii»fn fm^t-yk liiUmr tliiw mii af tlw 

pliilirtMpiiriw, |m Vali^ira, Hm, *i% 

> Oi liiiiiw; /*# */ Ii. Itll, iMirmh* 

tii. 10*1 

* Il4fto"liiil to J* Ii * it. 10. 

fW'i., m I, * lliirt«i»‘« /o/#, II. lilt 
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it with the baKonens tif Yoltain^j wlin <!rinr h 
sion from the Kiiig of Vnimh wiiilit Froih'^ii 
in his most urgent straits, aiifl wliilii ifin |ici- 
sportively exulting to ail his curriwiioiuioitls 
malicious expectation that he woiilil mw day li 
allow the King of PruHsia himself a poiimoiL^ 
Eousaeau was a pot>r ituin, living among tins 
in their style. His annual otitliiy at tliis tiii: 
covered l)y the motlest sum tif sixty 101114'' 
stamps his refusal of FrtMltiriek's gifis us true «li 
is the fact that he not only did not rofuiai 1 
for any work dona, but axpovtod mid ii.‘4k«»4 
Malesherbes at this very time heggoil iiiin io 1 
plants for him. Joyfully, replii^d liiitwieiiii, 

I cannot subsist without the aid of my own li 
I never meant, in spite of the jiletiatire lliiii it 
otherwise have been to me, to oiler ytui tbit 1 
my time for itothirig.^*^ In the aiiiiii! ywir, w< 

add, when the tremendoui airiigglii nf ftm I 
Ycari’ War was eloiing, ilte |iliiltiici|ilier %rr 
second terse epistle to tbo king, mni wiih i,|ik 
direct communication came to fin cinl, **Hjro 
are my protector ami my laiimfiictiir ; I Wiiitlii 
repay you if I can. You wwti In givtt nm 
there none of your own iubjucl^ in wimt nf il I 
that sword away from my siglit^ it ihmhB iiml 

mo. It has done its work cinly too well ; llio «r 
is abandonod. Groat li tlw mmif fur kiiigi nf 

^ ToItaim‘i (hm aili). imm., Inm\ il *ii4 ii. 

^ 6Wm xii *i»7. » iii 41,. 11^ 
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I'ittifT, iiipI itr<' fur froiu tlui tonn ; tliua 
jiri^f4i4i«4, yf»ii lniv«» not a inunu^nt to Iona. Fathoin 
wall joiir haitri, i) Kn *t 1 r. ria k 1 C*an you dura to dici 
willitnii liiiviii|,^ l»aoii tho groatcvHt of uumf Would 
ihiit. I riiiiM fif'o I'Vodi'riak^ th« juHfc and the naloubt- 
ii!ilt\ oovoriitg ldi4 «tato« with multitudos of man to 
whom lii^ nhoutd ho ii fathar ; than will *h if. Rousmmu, 
ilia fiiti «d king-*^, haaian tn dia at tlia foot of hia 

Frartariak, atnmg m hin intorast wm in 
all aurioiiw |iarnonH wlu> cnudd amuHo him, was too 
Inwy ituHwar this, and Rousm^au was not yat ra- 
aognist^d m VtdtairoH rival in powar and popu- 
larity, 

Motiora in mm of iho halFdowi daoont 'villages 
aliimtiiig in tho lint iKittom of the Val do Travers, a 
wddinli viilley iliiii lies between the gorges of the Jura 
ami the Iiiilce «if NiniohUiel, ami is famous in our day 
for its jiriidiietiim of almintbo and of aaphali The 
tint of the viitley, with the limiis making a bald and 
etiliturleiei way tlinmgli the nddat of is nearly tree- 
lews, iitid it m too titiiform tc^ he 'very pleasing. In 
iviiilor tlw I’limiite h tmmt rigoroui, for tbe level is 
liigli, 1411*1 ih«« siirroumliitg hills admit the sun’s rays 
liito iitid eiit ihetn ofT early. Eonsaeau’i description, 
iimiritte itiid reeogidsahle im it strikes an imiJiirtial 
lottriiii ii,fi iiMi fiivoiiriililp, Ikit wlmn a piece of iotinory 
ill II lioiiifi lo II man, he hiti m eye for a thousand 
fiiitlifiei, of light, »oft varktiorii of colour ; 

» n,rr., ill. m, (M. BO, iim, 

* III., Hi. U0'/|I6. Smu g«, l?6a 
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fclie landscape lives for him with an niispoken 
tion and intimate association, to all of whicdi tlm swift 
passing stranger is veiy cold. 

His cottage, which is still sliown, was in t!ic‘ 
of the other houses, and his walks, which wi‘.ra at 
least as important to him ais the hornet in wliich he 
dwelt, lay mostly among woody heigiita with streaming 
cascades. The country abounded in natural curiosities^ 
of a humhlo sort, and hero that intmust in plantii 
which had always been strong in him, In^gan tee grow 
into a passion. Rousseati ha<l so euiriouB a fending 
about them, that when in his botanical euepeditions 
he came across a single flower of its kind, Im tamld 
never bring himself to pluck it. His sight, though 
not good for distant objects, was of the very lirmst for 
things held close ; his sense of small was so acuki ami 
subtle that, according to a gocni %vitniiM, he might 
have classified plants by odoiu*8, if language furnishad 
as many names aa nature supplies varieties of 
fragrance.^ He insisted in all botanizing and otiicir 
walking excursions on going bareheatletl, even in t!tii 
heat of the dog-days ; he dechutBl tliat the actiem of 
the sun did him good. When the days began to titrti, 
the summer was straightway at an end for liiin ; “ My 
imagination,’’ he said, in a phrase whitth went fnrtliiir 
through his life than he supposed, “at once brinp 
winter.” Ha hated rain as much as he lovatl siiii, so 
he must once have lost all the mystic fiiscinatlcin of 
the green Savoy lakes gleaming luminous through pale 

^ Bcrnardin dc Bt Pierm, liL lOS. m, uta 
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iilitiwi'ni, iijhI n<nv ii*^^iiiu inimt liavt^ lont the WHulm*. 
iiiiijrMty c)f ilit^ piiH'H <»f hiH vall(\v (lrip|jiiig iii torn 
tulgfs P'f cltaui^ uiui all tlumn cithtn’ Highin in lauilnr-apt^ 
iliat tnurh «nl)t.lnr part-H (»f tm than (’oinforttHl «taigix 
Oiiu of Im favtiuritfi journnyH wu.h t4) C’olcntihitir, 
tlitt Minunt'r rntrnat nf lioni MiiriHalial. For him ha 
rapidly cumwdvmt tlmaunm warm fHcaulHlup which ha 
ftili fur tlm !>nk<5 «*f Luxnmhaurg, wlmm ha liaci just 
left. Ami tJm Hagiu’imm, mtHluraU^, niltiut Hcofe had aH 
wiinu a liking fur the Htrangn refugea who had come 
to him f<m urahall \vv rail it a kind of nhaggy 

cuinpaMBiun* m of affdthfnl inartirnlain rroaturo. flin 
IntiorH, which aro nuiuoroua tmemgh, alanuid in expetm* 
aitma of Inmrty good will. TIioho, if wo rollact on f.ho 
goiinino worth, voriunty, potmiraiioii, and oxporionco 
of iho old man whti wrote tlmm, may fairly Im ctnintod 
tfui lioat tofitinioriy that roniaiim to the oxktonco of 
ionioihitig ato-rling at the lw>ttum td iionamMiuk elnir* 
actor.* It in hero ih» inaincoro liiu^ hidy of the Friinch 
court, liut a homtdy ami woathordamkin Hookdimimi 
wdio «poiik« «o uUmi of hm roftigook rectitude of lioart 
and trim mumilality.^ 

^ llcrirgc Kcllh tlilK547#H) wan l♦ltk 1 r hrtithi*r of Frmltrick's 
fiittitiiiii llclil ■iiiiiridi.id, JnmcM Keith. They h»d ttikea part la tlie 
,litrni!4te rlithifi of I7lf», Willi llulahmiil mi it« failari, Jiom*i 
Kcilli hrwaglit hi# fioaher liUu the werviee af the Klag «( 
Priiwiii, wiiti him n« amlmwmitlar to Parlii (1751), iiftwrwiirdi 
iiwilii liiiii iltwerimr iif HemihUOd (I7f»4), iiad uviiiUiifilly 
|ire¥tiili«l tilt tlin Kiiglinli tlavtiriiiaent tt» reiaitiili.i Idw In the 
ri|dit» wtiicli Ip* Iwtl fmieiltHi hy hh gharii In the rikdli«»n 

•* BifmMmm, IL i«, etc. 
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He insisted on being allowed to netth a small sum 
on Tliorosa, who had joined Itoussoau at f^Iutiers, 
and in other ^mys ho showed a true stdieitiidti imd 
considerateness both for her and for lum.^ It was his 
constant dream that on his return to Scotlami, 
Jacques should accompany him, and that with David 
Hume, they would make a trio of philosaphie hnniiito ; 
that this was no mare cheery phuisimtry in shown by 
the pains he took in settling the route for the journey/^ 
The planonlyfell through in conswpmmamf Frederick*! 
cordial urgency that his friend should end his fliiji 
with him ; ho return6<l to Prussia and livotl at Hiina 
Souci imtil the close, always retaining Hometliing of 
his good-will for ‘‘his excellent saviige,** m he callciil 
the author of the Discoursea Tfiey ha«l some coinmon 
antipathies, including the fundamental one of ilialika 
to society, and especially to tlie society c»f thti poojile 
of Neuchitol, the Gascons of Switoerland. ** H-miwiiiiu 
is gay in company,” Lord Marischal wrote to lluiiie, 
“polite, and what the Frtmch call mnmMt% ami gains 

^ Om of Rous8©a«% chief dMrwies hithi^rto from lli»i 
indigence in which Thertim would \m plmml In m»« #if hin 
death, ley, the bookwllcr, gave hur an iiiitiiilty of akiiii £|g 
a year, and Lord Marisclmra gift to liiivii llilO 
the only money that Ilotiwcan mm twer imliiewl tii froiii 

any om in hia life. See StrockeliMUi, li, m ; tW,, iil, m$, 
The most delicate and iincoro of tho inany lo jirtiflik f«if 
Thertisa woB mad© by Madamodo Venlellii fStr#rk 4 ;d«ii, il. 

The language in which Mfidamc do Vordidiu of Thmmi 
in all her letters ii the Iwst toatimouy to llinl till# 

much-ahuiod cimture ban to prmiuco. 

^ /A, 90, 92, etc. Bummer of IFS3, 
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grouni’l daily in thn (ipinion of oven tlie eleri^y hert', 
lliH onniiiitiH «dHinvliero nintiuut*^ io |»o.miento him, ami 
ho is with ammytuous letttnu”^ 

Soma tif ilif'se worn of a Imimmr tliat dmrloKinl the 
iiuwter han<l. \hdt.iiiro hatl htum univamdly auspoaUal 
of Htirriiii' it|> Urn fooling of ttciimva against its t(M) 
famt»UM aiti/.«ai/^ though for a man of lews muagy flu? 
aflair of tlm t’lilaa, whirh ho was now in tho thiede 
might have autlleoil. Voltain^H lottom at this tinm 
ulnnv liow hard ho hnmd it in tho easo tjf litnmHciui 
to oxoreiao Ida iiHnal |dty hm tho unfortmuato. Ho 
oould not foiget Unit ilu^ man who vvim m>w taHting 
poraoontion had harkod at |»ldloaojdmraandatago*playa; 
tlmt Ito Wiia a fako lirothor, whti Initl fatnoualy insultod 
ilia only tncni wlic» oonld iako hk part ; tliat ho was a 
Jiidiw who hud hotrayial tho mcroil caiwii.*^ <.)n tlio 
wlioloi lonvovor, wo ought prohaldy tnacoo|>t Ida word, 
thiiiigli not %*ory oatogorirally givon/ tliat ho htul 
nothing to do with iho aotitm takon ogidnat ItouMiaii 
iirtion m i|uit4i iifhit|uat«dy oicpliiinoth fiwt t»y tho 
iiifltmiirii of this roaitlont «if Fninoo at Cltinovi^ whieli 
wo know to lifivo iaasn oxortotl agidnat the two fatal 
liookii'^ itiii! aoronil liy tho anxioty of ih© oligarohio 
pnriy t-o kiasp out «»f thisir town a man whf»»§ doinm 
rriiiio ij^iitloindo# Uny now know «o waill ami ici jtwtly 

^ io/#t r# iiutWt it inr». tHa, 2, 

Tiip am tH»i nur only iiifliiirily for this. Hm 

8trtw’kp|«*5ii, ii. «tl ; «lw irAlpiiihvrt tn Vtillairp^ Hp|»L S, 

* th*mKt Ixvil, 4f4h ’Wf*, el-ti, 

* T» t>*AiiJiiit#rl| lliOi, 

* Miiiiiiiiii In lliiiiwwiin Klriirkidwon I, ifi. 8?* 
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dreaded.^ Moidtow, a niiiiiHii»r, in tl 

tide of devotion and antfuiwiiHin for tln^ ant. 
Emiliufi, met Voltaire at tlio laniHo of a lady in il 
All will turn out well, cried tint juilriiircii ; 
syndics will say M, liotiHseau, you itiive tluiir 
write what you have written ; |tn»riiisit for the 
to respect the religion of yinu- eouiitrv. dean Ji 
will promise, and |H*rhaps he will «ay that, the | 
took the liberty of adding a sheet or two to liin i 
“Never,** cried the anhmt Moulton; “Jeafi di 
never puts his name tt) works to clisown ifieiti a 
Voltaire disowned his own books wiili intrepi 
sustained mendacity, yet he l>ore no grndj 
Moulton for his vehemence^ lie sent hr bini b 
afterwards, profossed an extrenui desire to Iw 
oiled with liousseau, and would talk of iioiliini 
“ I swear to you/* wrote Mmiltou, “ that I eoiil 
understand him the least in itio ivurld ; lie is i 
vellous actor ; I could have swoni that hived j 
And there really wai no mating in It Tttn m 
Genevese did not ise that he wii« cttmlltig wiili 
all fire and ficklonesi, a child/* 

Kousseau soon found out that he hail endtin 
only the band of profowed utibeliiiveri, but ili 
tormenting wMps of orthofloiy. Tltii dotikiw ti 
Sorbonne, not to be outloini in fiirvciiir for trill 
the lawyers of the parHamiint, liiwl cfiiitltitnitiitl Ei 
as a matter of course. In tlni iiiiti© of gr^ii 

^ Mcmltou to Itouwi’fia, Htwrki4.«in i, SI, s?, 

® 8treck«i»«ii, I SO. » l 
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( 'lirintaphiu* <lo IkmuuuHit, “l>y tha divina 
aompiwHion lirahhinhop tif Ikinn, Duka of Baiut Cloud, 
paar of Fmiiaa, aomuiandar of tha ordar of tlia Holy 
(thoi4i/* hiifl iHutiad (Aug. 20, 1762) tuia of tlioaa 
Iiat.afal tlocuinauta iu whiah hisliop», Cktholic and 
Frotiwtant, hnva haan wont Uw tha hint aantury and 
a half to hid*^ witli Hw<dlan hoinhiostic phriwa ihciir 
daad aiul daaoinpoHing idaiiH. 'Fha windy folly of 
tliofia poor piaaoH m UMtially in proportion to tha hiar- 
arahia rank <d Uuma who promulgata tlnnn, and an 
irnddoBhop owoH it Ui himHtdf to hlaiiphanu^ iigaiunt 
mmon laitl fratHlom in Buptu'lativaH of malignant 
unction. IhutaHaati'n reply (Nov. IH, 1762) ta a nnmtcr- 
piaca of dignity and nprightium Turning to it from 
tha mandatii which wim it» provocaiiva, wo samn to 
griiip tha hainl of a man, after being chimacl by a 
iiighimara of miwkinl llguraa litnniafiau never allowed 
ilia mdwlAiitial i|Uidity of hia character more aurely 
ami iiimiiitiikaldy than in controversy, llehtwl inch 
griivily, such iiUHt4n*e mdf-command, such clonenesi of 
grip. Moit of ita fmd pleaiiure in imding tlie inatcir- 
Itiiii liiiiiter with which Voltniro n««ailed his tlmological 
atienitm Kiiading liouaseau’n letter to Do Ikmumont 
we rciiliae tliii comparative hmumas of the pkiwiire 
which ¥oltAire had given u«. We umlewtand how it 
w»i tliat !tou«imu iinele fanatica, while Voltaire only 
mailii iiiii|itici. At the very lirat words, the mitrci 
tlii cr<J«ier, tlw ring, fall intti the dust ; the Archbiihop 
of l%riit lliti Diilti of Haiiit (Jlotid, tlie peer of Fmiicti, 
tilii cfiiititiaiitltr of lliti Holy (ilmst, ii restoitai frenn 
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the disguises of his cnchaiitnient, aiul luKHunoH u 
human being. We hoar the voice of a man hailing a 
man. Voltaire often sank to the level of eccdc^siuHtica 
Kousseau raised tlie archbishoj) to hia t>wn levi*I^ and 
with magnanimous courtesy addre.saed him as an ca|uai. 
“Why, my lord, have I any tiling to say to youl 
What common tongue can we usol How are we to 
understand one another 1 And wliat is tfiere between 
me and you f ^ And he pci*BevenHl in this ilisiant h>fty 
vein, hardly permitting himself a singlt^ mointmt of 
acerbity. Wo feel the everdnspiring breath of mm- 
ousnesa and sincerity. This was laaauise, as we repeat 
so often, Rousseau’s ideas, all engendered of fireams 
as they wore, yet lived in him and wiwe truly rooted 
in his character, hie did not merely say, as iiiiy of 
us can say so fluently, that he erava<l reality in human 
relations, that distinctions of rank and jmst count for 
nothing, tliat our lives are in our own liands and ought 
not to bo blown hither and thither hy outside opinion 
and words heedlessly scattered ; that our faith, what» 
ever it may be, is the most sacred of our {jossesiiioiw, 
organic, indissoluble, self-suflieing ; that our pairnge 
across the world, if very short, is yet t<io serious to Im 
wasted in frivolous disrespect for ourselves, and angry 
disrespect for others. All this was actually hii iiiinii 
And hence the little difficulty he had in keciping hii 
retort to the archbishop, aa to Ids other antagonwii, 
on a worthy level 

Only once or twice does hii icsriiii of the reckk« 
injustice with which he had Imn condemned, md of 
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ilu*. inn wliii’h was intlict.tul nii him hy 

govinimumt aftnr unotlnn*, nUr in him a, hlazn of higli 
romoiiKt.ritnw. Von iivcma mo of toincintyj^ ho 
criod ; “ how havo I oarnod nnoh a namo, whoii I. tmly 
propouiuhal diflUatliioM, ami ovon that witli ho mueli 
rt^m’vo. ; witon I only udvanood ronaona, and ovon that 
witii m inuoli roaptnit ; whon 1 attaokod no onoj lior 
ovon fuunod ono / And y<m, tny lord, how do you 
thmi to ropnnioli with Umumiy a nuuii oi whom you 
«peadi with such mninty ju,Hti(‘o aiul ho littlo doeoueyt 
witli «o MUiall roH|Hiot and ho inmdi lovity 1 Yon oall 
mo impiouM, and of wliat iinpioty can you aoouHO mo 
Ku^ %¥lic) novor wpoko of tho Htipromo lloing cutcapt 
tti paij him tlm honour ami glory thatara hwduo, nor 
of man axoo|)t to paraumla all tnm to lova ono 
aiuithorl Tho impioua aro thoao wlio unworthily 
profiiiui tho aauHi.i of Ood hy making it earva tho 
panaionH of man. 1'ha impioua mra tluma whoi daring 
to pa«H for tfio iiiterproU!!^ of tlivinity, and judges 
Imtwami it imd iiiryi, mimt for thomaalvoa tha honours 
that aril duo t4i it only. Thti impious arc thoao who 
arrogato t4) thoiiiiidvos tha right of iucercdsing tha 
janfor of <lod iijmn imrth, and insist on opening and 
iluitting itui gat4iH of Imavon at their own good will 
and pleimurti, 11m impious are tlioiti who Iia?o libeli 
reiiti ill the rliurrJi. At this horrible iiltm my blooci 
in itiikiiidhjd, and tmri of indignation fall from my 
tiyeii. Iliiiste of the Clod of peace, you altall render 
an nrxciiiiifc oiiti day, bo very sure, of the Uici to whieli 
you havo 'diirtid to put his houio. ... My lord, you 
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have publicly insulted me : you are now convicted (t{ 
heaping calumny upon me. If you were a private^ 
person like myself, so that I could cite you beh>n^ an 
equitable tribunal, and we could botli appear Imhw 
it, I with nay book, and you with your mandate, 
assuredly you would bo declared guilty ; you would 
be condemned to make reparation m public an tlio 
wrong was public. But you belong to a nuik tliiit 
relieves you from the necessity of btung just, iiiul ! 
am nothing. Yet you who prohtss the gos{>el, ymi^ 
a prelate appointed to teach others their <!uty, you 
know what your own duty is in such a case. Mine 
I have done: I have nothing more to mty to you» 
and I hold my peace. 

The letter was as good In dialectic m it wm in 
moral tone. For this is a little curious, that Eouiieau, 
so diffuse in expounding his opinions, and io unscien- 
tific in his method of coming to them, slioukl Imve 
been one of the keenest and most trenclmnt of thn 
controversialists of a very controvewial time. Honi© 
of his strokes in defence of his first faiiioui awault on 
civilisation are as hard, as direct, and m iffiietivo li 
any in the records of polemical literatum. Wii will 
give one specimen from the letter to tlie A.rcIitiii!io|i 
of Paris ; it has the recommendation of touehirig iin 
argument that is not yet quite universally ricogiiimid 
for slain. The Savoyard Vicar ha<l dwtill cm llio 
difiSculty of accepting revelation m tii© voice of Clod, 
on account of the long distance of time liiitweeii ti^ 

^ iMire a Ohrki^fm ete |»|i, lililii. 
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tiiiti iltii of Um^ 

T<* wliirh tlui iirrlihinhup ilam ; Hut m t.luu'u not, 
thiui im infinity tjf nvon oitrlitir tlian flitwu of 
tliu (jhiiHiiiiii rovi'laiion, vvhirh it wciuld \m almurtl in 
doulill By what way otlior thiin thiit cd huinan 
toriiitnnity liiw tmr author hiiiiHolf kiuavn thu Hpiatin 
tliii Ailnuii4, till! lliuun, wlnnMu Iiiwji, lunl 

ItiirtHi?! Iiu oitohi with imrh iiHmtriiiit’ul How luiiny 
giinrniUon;4 iinui hiU.wtnui him ami tliu luMt^oriiuw 
wlin liiivo prin-iorvotl thu nnuimry of thoim tivunt44 B’ 
BimB iUiy.H iCiniiiHuau in mnavort “ it ii4 in tlu^ i>r(hir of 
tiungH iliiit huiuitn rirfunmtiiuroa nhonhl ho iitUmiiMl 
hy liutniUt iivithuirn, ami thny ran ho iittnHlwi in no 
nthnr way* I niii imly know thai Ivontn iiml iSjiurta 
tiiiiUHl, linriiiiim roiitnmjMirarira iianurii mii thiit thoy 
tnciftliah III 8Urh ti raiw thi« ininnimdiiiiti nninmtmi- 
mtion ifi iiitti«}iiuimhln. But %vhy in it nmwmiry 
ihwt iiml iiinl la Jt aiinpln or imtuml that 
Ciml itiiHiht luivn gtuin in mairrh of Moam to a{i«mk to 
Jriiii #Iiirf|imi4 Ihum-miin I Huriiiiti, nohitily m o!iligi,i4 
til liilinfis lliiit Hjuirtft lUiro «ncwimt» iiml iinhmly wilt 
ki i|«¥fiiirwl t»y rtiutiid ilaiima for ilouliting ik K%a.iry 
fiw.it of wliirfi iifti not wif.nrt4ima ia only iMiiitilwhiMl 
liy iiionil jiroiifa, iiml itioriil prnofii liiir® varimw 
ilrgriioa of atroiigtli. Will ihti tliviini juitirr hurl tiiii 
iiifei liwll ftir tiiwfiiiig iho nxftrt jioint at wliiuli ii jiroof 
liiifjiiiwi irrraialihlol If rlmrn k in tliii world ait 
iiltiiit4id »lciry» it k iliiit of viiiripirita ; iMilliiitg k 
wauling ft»r jmliriil jirmif, roiairla and rrrlifiriitiii 
frtiiii iii.itiilili», iiirgwoiw, rlorgy, ttiiigiitriilri. Hut 
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who believes in vampires, and shall we all be t!amm*<I 
for not believing? Tiiinl, my nmdmd experkuee uml 
that of all 7nm u stromjer m nfrenre to puHtiyies ihuu 
the testimony of some we/h” 

Ho then strikes homo with a parabh^ The Alibii 
Pkis had died in the odour of dansanist sanedity 
(1727), and extraordinary doings went m at his Uimh ; 
the lame walked, men and wmnon sick of tlu^ palsy 
were made wliolo, and so forth, Hupinwe, auj's Itoua 
seau, that an inhabitaxit of tholtue Ht. Jaeques speaks 
thus to the Archbishop of Paris, My hn‘d, I know 
that you neither believe in the heatii\ide of Ht. deaii 
do Pfiris, nor in the xxuraedes wiiich (tod has Iwoii 
pleased publicly to work tipon his tomb in the siglit 
of the most enlightened ami most ptqmlinm city in the 
world j but I feel boiuid to testify to you that I liava 
just soon the saint in pei'son raised from the dead in 
the spot where his bones were laid,” lliti mtin ui the 
Rue St, Jacques gives all the detail of sueli a eireiiin 
stance that could strike a beholder. ** I am pewiimdiid 
that on hearing such strange news, you will hegiii by 
interrogating him who testifies to its trutlq ii« to Iiii 
position, his feelings, his confessor, iiiid ot}if5r swell 
points ; and when from liis air, m from Ids spoivti, 
you have perceived tliat he is a poor wajrkmatt, anil 
when having no confessional t-ickefc to show yon, lie 
has confirmed your notion that he m ii Jiiiisenisfc, AJi, 
ah, you will say to him, you are a eonvwlskmary, iiiitl 
have seen Saint Ptris resu8cit4ikM.i Tliere k tiotliing 
wonderful in that; you have iceii so many other 
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!*' I'hc^ mnn would iiinist t.luii tho iuini(dti 
hiid \mm mnni tH|UHlly l»j a nunilnw of otl)or people, 
wIhs' thouj^h JatwenintH, it in t..ru«\ wtu’o porBoim of 
wnuid mmrni, ehamet-tn*, and oxeolleut re|)utAtion. 
Hoiiio wtndtl w'lic! the umu tt) IkKilaiu, *Mmt you after 
a gravt^ reprifuatui, will he eoiiteut with Haying: I 
know t.hat tw<i tu' thrtH? wit ueaHOM, good people and tjf 
i40untl HoUBe, may at-U^at the life or the death of a man, 
hut I dt> not know how many mon^ are maalcul to 
eitiddinh tlu' reatUToetion of a danaeninh Until I' iiiid 
that out, go, my M<m, and try to strengthen yoiirhniin; 
I give jam a diapmmaticm from fasting, and h(n*e in 
Homething f<u* you to make your broth with. That in 
what y«m wouki say, and what any other Btumihle man 
wunihl say in yottr place. Whence I ccmelude that 
even iicctu'ding to you and ti) every other senaihlo 
miin, the iimrid prtmfi which are aulhcient to estaldiah 
facta that are in the onier of moral poasihilitiea, are 
tm% auiruniint U) estahliHh facta of another order and 
purely an jHiniaiund.” ^ 

Piirhaps, liowever, the formal demmc’iation by the 
AiTlihialiop of Park was km vexatioui than tlio 
awiirmiiig id the aiigrhir hive of minkterg at lik gatea 
** If I had ilecliired hr atheism, Im says bitterly, 
** they wotiltl at first have shrieked, hut tlitiy would 
iooii have left me in peace like the rest The people 
of iliti Lord would not have kept watch over me; 
eviirylitifly wtiultl not have thought he was doing me 
t high in not treating me a« a person cut of! 

* !Mir0 t%riMUpk§tk fkaummili |»p. 1II0-1S5. 
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from communion, and I should have hmn quits witli 
all the world. The holy women in Isniol would not 
have written mo anonymous letters, and tlioir chiyity 
would not have breathed devout insulto. They would 
not have taken the trouble to assure me in all humility 
of heart that I was a castaway, an execrable^ tnonster, 
and that the world would have been well off if some 
good soul had been at the pains to strangle mo in my 
cradle. Worthy people on their side would not 
torment themselves and torment me to luring me l>aek 
to the way of salvation ; they would not charge at me 
from right and left, nor stifle me under the weiglit of 
their sermons, nor force mo to bless their zml wlulo I 
cursed their importunity, nor to feel with gratitude 
that they are obeying a call to lay mo in my very 
grave with wearinesa”^ 

He had done his best to conciliate the good opinion 
of his vigilant neighbours. Their character for com 
tentious orthodoxy was well known. It ww at 
Neuch^tel that the controversy as to tli© eternal 
punishment of the wicked raged with a fury that 
ended in a civil outbreak. The peace of the Umn 
was violently disturbed, ministers were iitsjwnfled, 
magistrates were interdicted, life was lost, until at 
last Frederick promulgated his famous bull : fait 

tlie parsons who make for themaelves a cninl and liar« 
barons God, be eternally damned m they de«irii ami 
deserve; and let those paraons who conceive (loci 
gentle and merciful, enjoy the plmiitink of his 
^ LUlm d Ohri»hph§ (k Mmmmmi, |i. tS. 
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marty/'* Wlitni IvutiHHomi vmm wiiliiu the t4^rrit.t>ry, 
prepamti«4iiM \¥ere nm<lti U> inut4ite^ ihimjtioa of Faring 
(limeiva, aiicl Ilenie. It wty* only the kiiig^s exprtias 
ponniiiHion that aavod him from a fourth pnmeripticm. 
The iijiiii^ter at Motita-a mm of the 1 o«h inhuman 
atamp, ainl Iioui*iioau, foolitig that ha couhi not, witli- 
out failing in hiii tingagamante luul hia duty as a aitizan, 
iiaglaat tlia puhlia prtdaHaicm of tho faiili in which ha 
had Ihhiu raahirad tdglit years l>ah»ra, attandad the 
raligimw iiarviaaii with regularity. H'a avim wrote to 
the piwkjr a latter in vimlicatlon of hia book, and 
protaatii'ig the aiiiaarity of his union with the raformad 
congragaticun® The result of thii wm that tha pastor 
eiumi tti tall him how great an honour lie lieltl it to 
count iuch a inemher in hia Hock, and how willing he 
wm to admit him witliout further examination to 
part4ilce of the eommunion.^ Itousneau went to tho 
coroinoiiy with eyes full of team and a heart swelling 
with eiimtkin. We may reapeot hia mood m little or 
at much m we ploaae, hut it was cartmnly more eilify- 
ing than the light of Voltaire going tlirtmgh the same 
ritci, merely to haraas a priest and fill a biihop V¥ith 
fury. 

In all other riipecte ho lived a harrnhiii life dur- 
ing the fcltree yeai^i of his sojourn in the Val de 
Travoiu Ai he could never endure what lie calk 
■tliij iiiiictive ohathiring of tim parlour— people sitting 

* #Viiferic4 flk. 3od,i?li. !v, CJcm, iil I ill 

« mm, ill ST. Ntw. m2, Tt> M. Moiitmtillia. 

* xii. 200. 
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in front of one another with foldoil hainlH anti 
thing in motion except the tongue ht^ learnt t-he 
art of making lacea; ho used to carry Ilia pillow 
about with him, or aat at hia own door working !i!c«i 
the women of the village, ami chatting with tint 
passers-by. lie made preaenta cd hiii work hi yoniig 
women about to marry, always on tlie condition that 
they should suckle their chihlren when they came to 
have thorn. If a little whimsical, it \vm ii hnrmleHH 
and rospoctablo pastime. It is pltaisanter to think 
of a philosopher finding diversion in weaving liicen, 
than of noblemen making it the husint'sa of their 
lives to run after rihamis. k society clothed itt 
breeches was incensed about the sarai^ time by Ilouii- 
seau’s adoption of the Armenian costurne, thn vest, 
the furred bonnet, the caftan, and the ginilti, Ttimti 
was nothing very wonderful iri thii thipariure frmii 
use. An Armenian tailor used oftim to visit aointi 
friends at Montmorency, liouistmu knew him, anti 
reflected that such a dress would he of linguliir com- 
fort to him in the circumstatices of his hoilily dis^. 
order.^ Here wm a solid practical rtmaoii for iviiiii 
has usually bean counted a demoii8tri4f4*oii of a iiiriitnl 
braia Eousseau had as goml cauia for going aliciiit 
in a caftan as Chatham had for coming ki ttni floinni 
of Parliament wrapped in flannel ¥niiity mid a 
desire to attract notice may, we adiiiil,, finil 
something to do with Itousmmu^i mloptioii iif iiii 
uncommon way of dressing. Shrewd wite like IImi 
* xli. I9S, 
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of I aii<i luH HiiVMliil imf. mippcwo. 
flint it W'iii n«». \\ H htUHlrml yvavn itftt’r, 

kfiou whiilHa* it. wan nu nr lijii) 
iitir irr4itiiiito ut lunifmnmH wotiltl 

\m wry liftlo wurffi furuiin’^ if it itiitj tiiriuHl on 
jwtlv niti’/uliirition ni Uu.h kiml. ftmliHln in|uivo« 

riilly willi I ho <|ttiility of ftriirulatii ripoorh, 

nniy, it tloyv rlmufsi^, ’.atiNf} thoir own nolf-lovo hj 
ri'ilisriiot nil loi-irm t»iit f>| fho rtmuiion rourno to ji 
Morion of viiriafiuitM i»a thr najito luofivo in oilions. 
Mtii lilriiMnl hy tin*- l»riu:.,ti»ity of f\'€|nn‘iojiro will l>o 
iliiitilifnl not U* unnfi' lift! ta ovi! ahtnii uii» 

kaowiihli' tllllo'i. 

I hiring Iiii< nt iiiiio wiig 

tiiiinlty ovor liirt own, Vi.niiot>i of nil iiniioii^, ciriiwii 
iiiilinr Ity for hi« work or l»y ruriotiity t4i mm 

li ttmiii wliit liiot boon |irrm*rihi.nt hy^ nti iiiiiriy gtivorn- 
iiiniilii* riiirio In hiiu in throitgii. Ilia piirtimiw Et 
fioiiitva inniiitril im nontling jnnijilo to tuiiivirimi tlwiir’ 
Mtilviw lioir giotti II niiin ilwy jiorfiirntiiig, ** I 
liini iinvor inm imm wlritngora for ais: \rwikii/’ 
Ini wrtlofi, liiiyii iifli^r, I hini n Woiitplittliiiii 

gfiiiilniiiiiii iitol oiin from Clmioii; liix itaya Iiikir> twii 
frtiiii Ziirkli, who atnyod ii wrok ; iliiiii ii 
C roroviiriiig from esi illnoiiii, anti rmtiiiig for 

rliiitigo of air* foil ill agiiin* iiml Im tinn only jiwfc gorn! 
iiw’iiy/** tiiip viwior, w-riiitig lioiim 1.0 liiii wifu of 
ifwi iihiltimijilirr to whom hn hiit! rtmio tin ii |iil||riiiiiig«, 
!ti« ill tnriiia iiiiirli jinrliinii imirji 

* tMrr,, III. m Ihun *ik Ilill4 
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US with suri>riso Thou hast no idea lu>w charm- 
ing his society is, what tnio politeness then^ m in 
his manners, what a depth of serenity arul cheerful- 
ness in his talk. Didst thou not expect qtiite a 
different picture, and figure to thyself an ectamtric 
creature, always grave and sometimes eveti iihruptl 
Ah, what a mistake ! To an expression of great 
mildness ho unites a glance of fire, and eyes of a 
vivacity the like of which tiever was seen. Wluui 
you handle any matter in which he takas an interest, 
then his eyes, his lips, his hands, evc^rytliing about 
him speaks. You would bo qtiite wrong to pi<;ture 
in him an everlasting gmmhler. Not at all ; he 
laughs with those who laugh, ho clmts and Jokoa 
with children, ho rallies his housekeeper/*^ Ho was 
not so civil to all the world, and occasionally tunied 
upon his pursuers with a word of moat iiirdonic 
roughness.® But he could also be very gatieroim. 
We find him pressing a loan from his scanty store 
on an outcast adventurer, and waniing him, When 
I lend (which happens rarely enough), 'tii my can- 
stant maxim never to count on repayment nor to 
exact it,”^ Ho received hundredi of lottori, some 
seeking an application of his views on education to 
a special case, others craving further exfiosititm 
of his religious doctrinea Before he Imcl lieciii 
at Motiers nine months he hail paid tea loiiii for 
the postage of letters, which after all ooiiteiattl 

^ Quoted in Musmjt-Pailtfty, it. 600 . 

^ Eor instance, C'orr., ill 249. » /4, lit 304, tli 
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inorc! thim iimtilte, moimcoB, im- 

iivH, ^ 

[)i tha It'iwi cuirious af hm corraspoiulonce at thin 
ia thiit- with tha l*rint‘e of Wilrtamljarg, than 
I nanr liionninna.’* Tha princa had a littlts 

[liar f«»ur inonthii tdd, au<l ha wiih ranolvad that 
pbriiiging bIiouIcI ha aarnad on m tha autlior of 
iuH might phnana to diraat. Kcmsseau rapliad 
a^oiwly tliat ha did n<»t pratand to diraat tha 
dimi cif prinaaH or prinaaHRaa^ Hm undaunted 
i4pcindant Rant Inni full datiulR of hm halic^H hahitn 
liaultiaRi ami aontinuad to tlo no at Rhort intorvaln, 
ilia fondiia«« of a young mother or an old nurse, 
iiiau wiig iid4,irast45tl» and took some trouble to 
up rulai for tha aluhrs nurture and admoni- 
One may smile now and then at the iirinoo’s 
lUoiiH iseal, hut his fervitl rospeet and devotion 
lie timdior in whom he thought he had found 
diiest iiiiiii that ever lived, and who had at any 
4jioken tlici waird that kimlled the love of virtue 
4’iitlt in liim, Ida eiigermisi to know wliat Koua- 
tliouglit right, ami Idi iM|ual eagenieas in trying 
' it, liii eiire to arrange hm household in a simple 


Wt., til ete. 

‘riiM’p Ifinvii EiigieiP, »rin ef Alexfoitlt^r (mignhig 

TPiii 17*111 til 17*17) I aymnigtir bretJuir of t'}mrk» Etigimo, 
I an Hrliillur^ii iHiko of Wilrl4eii!.>org, who roignod up to 
Prnlwrirk kiiowii iii tli© Hovon Yoaw* War, wa« 

PI* lirriitiiir. ICiiiwmmit'i fiorroti|iofttlo»t laioamo rtdguhig 
ifi toil only « yoar ami a half aftorwarda 
%m\, ili m. Htlii 2% I7IIB. 
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and methodical way to please his master, his dis- 
cipular patience when Eousscau told him that his 
verses were poor, or that ho was too fond of Ids wife, 
— all this is a little uncommon in a prince, and de- 
serves a place among the ample mass of otlicr evid- 
ence of the power which RoussoaidB pictures of 
domestic simplicity and wise and humane education 
had in the eighteenth century. It gives us a glimpse, 
close and direct, of the naturalist revival reaching up 
into high places. Ihit the trade of philosopher in 
such times is perhaps an irksome one, and .Rousseau 
was the private victim of his public, action. His 
prince sent multitudes of Gormans to visit the sago, and 
his letters, endless with their details of the nui'sery, 
may well have become a little tedious to a worn-out 
creature who only wanted to be left alona^ The 
famous Prince Henry, Frederick’s brother, thouglit 
a man happy who could have the delight of seeing 
Rousseau as often as ho chose. ^ People forgot 
the other side of this delight, and the unlucky 
philosopher found in a hundred ways alike from 
enemies and the friends whose curiosity makes 
them as had as enemies, that the pedestal of glory 
partakes of the nature of the pillory or the 
stocks. 

It is interesting to find the famous English names 
of Gibbon and Boswell in the list of the multitudes 

1 Tlio prince's letters are given in the Streekoiawi taiUe©* 
tion, vol. ii, 

^ Strockoiseii, ii. *202. 
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with wham Im luid to th> at ihii^ iiino.^ Thu fonuar 
was now at Lansatun?, wliiihta* !ui Iiacl juiit roturntHl 
from that inarm visit to England which |)«r- 
suaded him tliat hi« fathm’ wonhl never endure his 
alliance with the daughter of an ohstnira Hwiss piwtor. 
Ho Innl just **)dt^ldecl to Ins fate, sighed, m a lover, 
and oht^yc'd aa a mm.” How sorry I am for our 
poor MadfUnoiseile i ’urcliod,” writes Moulton to Ron«- 
Boau; *H*ihlion whom she loves, and to whom she 
hai^ sacrificial, m ! know, some excellcmt matches, 
has come to Laumnine, l)ut cadd, insenailile, and as 
entirely mired of his old passion as she i« far from 
cure. Him Iuih written me a l«d»ter that makes my 
lieart ache,” He i!nm entreats Eousseau to use his 
influance with CHbhon, who is on the {mint of start 
ing for Motlem, hy extolling to him tlie lady*8 worth 
and undm*staiiding.’^ “I liopti Mr. (Hhhon will not 
come,” replied the sage; “his coldnmi makes ms 
think ill of him. I have heen looking over his liook 
apin [the fimm $uf ik In Uikmiim^ 1761] ; he 
runs liftin' lirilHiiiiee too much, ami is strained and 
sfciltetL M'r. (■|it.th«ti is not the man for me, and I 
do not think he in t!ie man for Afademoiselk Curchod 
idtlior.”*^ Whether ilibhon wont or not, we do not 
know. He know in after yimri what hiwl boon laid 
of liiiit hy flean Jitciimm, ami proteitcid with mild 
{Mitiip that this toctriiortliiiary man ihould liave been 

* iV»ii|li|y Wilkes also I C?am, iv. 200, 

* i, as. Jmw 1, 17iS, 

^ (J&m, Hi. m Jmiil, I7ii. 

Vl)t* II. 
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less precipitate in condemning the moral character 
and the conduct of a stranger.^ 

Boswell, as we know, had left Johnson ‘'rolling 
his majestic frame in his usual manner ” on Harwich 
beach in 1763, and was now on his travels. Like 
many of his countrymen, ho found his way to Lord 
Marischal, and here his indomitable passion for mak- 
ing the personiil acquaintance of any one who was 
much talked about, naturally led liim to seek so 
singular a character as the man who was now at 
Metiers. What Kousseau thought of one who was 
as singular a character as himself in another direction, 
w© do not know.^ Lord Marischal warned Housseau 
that his visitor is of excellent disposition, but full of 
visionary ideas, even having seen spirits— a serious 
proof of unsoundness to a man who had lived in the 
very positive atmosphere of Frederick’s court at 
Berlin. " I only hope,” says the sag© Scot, of the 
Scot who was not sage, '' that he may not fidl into 

1 Memoirs of my Life^ p. 65, % ( Kd. 1862). Nm;kor (1782- 
1804), whom Mdlle. Curchod ultimately married, was an ©agor 
admirer of Eoussoau. “Ah, how close the touder, humane, and 
virtuous soul of Julie,'’ ho wrote to her author, “lias brought 
mo to you. How th© reading of those letters gratified me I 
how many good emotions did they stir or fortify ! How many 
sublimities in a thousand places in these six volumes ; not the 
sublimity that perohos itself in the clouds, but that which 
pushes everyday virtues to their highest point,” and so on* 
Fob. 16, 1761. Streckeison, i. 333. 

^ Boswell’s name only occurs twice in Ronssemu's lettew, I 
believe ; once {Oorr,, iv. 394) as the writer of a letter which 
Hitma was suspected of tampering with, and previously (iv, 70) 
as the bearer of a letter. See also Strackeistn, i 26 ‘i. 
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tlio liiiiulrt of pooplo whu will turn hin haiul : he 
wm vary plt^iwni with the rer, option you gave him.”^ 
Aa ifc luipfHuis^ ho wm the uumuH of wugliug Boswall 
to a plaro w!itu‘«^ hia houd wtm tuniod, tliough uot 
vary luiachitivouily. Houaaoiui wan at that timo full 
of (.braiciiii pn»ji*ati4, <»f whioh thin in the proper place 
for m vary hrirlly to Kptmk, 

1'ha prohnigtal atruggh^a of tho iiativan of Ooraica 
to anaart thair iudapaudaiuta of tha opproKHivo admiu- 
kiratitui of tho (lOiUM^ms which IumI hagun in 1729, 
ciuuo to atul for a iiuuuaut in 17hh, whan Paoli 
(1720-1807) dalaataci tho (itmoami, and proceeded 
to iottla tho govonuniait of tho i»land. In the Social 
Oontrac^t liou««oiui had aaid, ** There ia itill in Europe 
one country ciipiihio of legislation, and that ii the 
island of Chu’sica. The valour and constancy with 
which this luitva people has suceecded in recovering 
and tlefeiuling ite liberty, entith^ it to the good fortune 
of having aoiue wdse man to teiudi them how to pro- 
iirve it. I have a proientinient that this little isle 
Will one day aakmish Kttrope/* a preiiintiment that 
lit 1 % Mfiiwii ciuiici true enough long after Itousseau was 
gone, in a man who was horn on the little island seven 
yimw later than tfie publication of this pasai^a Soma 
of the Clcirii«'!i4n loailei^ were higlily fkttercil, and in 
Aiiguifc 1764, 1’luttafuoco entered into correspondenea 
with lioiisiimu for the purpose of inducing him to draw 
up a set of political inititutions and a coda of laws. 
Paoli hiniitilf was too shrewd to have much belief in 
^ il. 111. Jati, IS, 1765. ® Bk, iL ch. t* 
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the application of ideal systems, and wo arc m 
that ho had no intention of making Eoussoau the 
of his island, but only of inducing him to inflan 
gallantry of its inhabitants by writing a histi 
their exploits.^ Eoussoau, however, did not \ 
stand the invitation in this narrower sense, 
replied that the very idea of such a task as h 
tion transported his soul, and lie entered into if 
the liveliest ardour. He resolved to quarter li: 
with Theresa in a cottager in soma loiu^ly disti 
the island ; in a year he would collect the mm 
information as to the manners and opinions o 
inhabitants, and three years afterwards lie i 
produce a set of institutions that should be f 
a free and valorous people.^ In the midst o: 
enthusiasm (May 1765) ha urged Boswell to 
Corsica, and gave him a letter to Paoli, witli r 
which we know in the shape of an Account of Gi 
(1768), and in a feverishness of imagination upo 
subject for many a long day afterwanla ** 
your own affairs,” at length cried Johnson at 
to him, '' and leave the Corsicans to theirs ; I 
you would empty your head of Corsica.”* At th 
of 1765, the immortal hero-worsliipper on his r 
expected to come upon his hero at Motiors, but fit 
that he was in Paris wrote him a wonderful leti 

1 Boswril’s Accouni of Comm^ p. B67. 

® Tho correspondene© l)©tweeu licusitmu and Buttiifuo 
been published in tho (Euwm ei Corr. Mdiim /, i 
1861. Soo pp. 85, 43, ote. 

® Boswell’s 179 , 193, ©to. (Id 1866). 
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wonderful Frenrli, ^"on will f(n*gat all yonr cares for 
manj an evening, wliile I tell you what 1 have seen. 
I owe you the det^pt^Ht ohligation for sending me to 
Coraica. Tlu^ voyage has dom^ me marvellous good. 
It has made nm as if iill the lives of Plutarch had 
sunk into my mml ... 1 am devoted te the Corsicims 
heart aiul «(ml ; if you, illustrious EouHseau, the 
philoiopluu* whom they have elumtm to help tiiem by 
your lights to pre^serve and enjoy tlie lilau’ty which 
tliey have acepdred wuth so much heroism —if you 
have cooled towards these giillunt islanders, why then 
1 am sorry for yum, that is all I can say.^’^ 

Alas, by this time the gallant islanders had been 
driven out of llousioau^s mind by {>eraonal mishapa 
First, Voltaire or some cdlier enemy had spread the 
rumour that the invitation to become the Lycurgtis 
of (Jorsica was a practical joke, and Rousseati'a sui- 
picioui ttunpar found what he took for confirmation 
of this in some trifling inciclente with which we 

^ *Vi miin kmi hmnm^ dn pmmdr mm mffardtw' 
littter tfaiwl I mi. 4, ITflC, snii glwi hy M»8»t»Pathay m from 
a Sootcli Ifird, lunmmiHl, U«n*w«U Imd the honour of conduct- 
itig Tlwircsa to Euglmub »ftor llmno had taken lioussimu over. 
**Thli young wHttm llwmr, ** viuy good-humoured, 

very agrwtmhle* and mad— dias such a ruga for literaturci 

that 1 drtiil mmm rinniiiwtanco fatal to our friend ’i honour. 
You r««i»nihi’r the wtiny of IVnmtia, who wim firat married to 
Oicero, thnii to Hiiltuat, and at laat In her old iigo marriotl a 
young nolilfiiiimi, who hiittginad that shii must poweas mm& 
aeoret wliicti wnuld oonvey to him ilcM|niiici and gonlua^’ 
Burton*! h* ties. BoawiU iniutlons that ho mot 
Eouwmii ill Eiiglftiid (Ammni ^ Otitritmf |s #140), and idso givM 
Ilouiiitmti’i lutter ititrotluchig him to Faoll (p. 266 ). 
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cortainly need not concern ouraelveH.^ Naxt^ ; 
real storm had burst upon him which drov< 
once more to seek a new place of aliclter, othei 
an island occupied by French troopn. For 1 
having begun by despatching auxiliarieR to the 
anco of tho Genoese (1704), endiHi by buyin 
island from tho Genoese stmate, with a sort of i 
of redemption (1768)- an inifpntous transact i 
Rousseau justly called it, ecpially sliocking to ji 
humanity, reason, and policy." Civilisatiiui * 
have been saved one of its sc west trials if ( 
could have availed herself of lier a«|uity, and au 
delivered Franco from the acaiuisition of tlia 
terrible citizen that ever scourged a state.**^ 

Tho condemnation of Rousseau by the (Joun 
1762 had divided Geneva into two c!am|>«, iitu 
followed by a prolonged contention iietween Ida 
sans and his enemies. 1'he root of the coniii 
was political rather than tlieologieal To takci 
seau^s side was to protest iigaiimt tho oligi 
authority which laid condemned him, iiml tlm c|t 
about Emilius was only an apisodt'! in tiiiti Ioii| 
between the popular and aristocnilic piirtiui. 

^ To Buttafuoco, p, 48, tite. C/wr., vL Hit Fitli. 

^ It may b« worth iioticlag, m a link hHwm'u libiOtr 
ionagea, that Ha|K>l«ou lint 4 I 

MaUm Bxdktfmmo ( 1701 ), tfie sitioi Iliitliiftiwo with 
Eoiisseau corr©8|>oatbti, who Imtl Umu rii«4«»air/i 
anion of tho island to Franco, wai aflniiiirtk 4ciit ta t 
to the Constituent, and finally biicatiw tlio Mttwrcil wit 
Paoli and th© imtriotio |«rty. 
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lifter roniing to a lunglit for the first time in 
1734, liud ahatinl after tho pacification of 1738, but 
the paciflcathvn wan only efhuitivo for a tiino, and the 
roote of divlBion worci «till full of vitality. The law- 
fulncHrt (»f tho authority and tho regularity of tho 
{)ro€oduro hy which KimsHoau hiwl boon condoninod, 
oUbrod convoniont ground for carrying on the dis- 
pute, ainl its wannth was nnwlo more intonso by tlio 
iuggostion on th(% popular side that perhaps tho 
religion of the lK»ok which tho oligarclis had con- 
diunnetl was more like (Jhrisiianity than tho religion 
of tlu^ oligarchs wlio condemtiod it 

liouHseati was too near tho scone of tho quarrel, 
too directly involvial in ita issues, too constantly in 
contact witli tlie i>aople who wore engaged in it, not 
to feel the angry l)U7.i5ingii very close about his ears. 
If ho had been as collected and m solf-possoBsad as 
he loved to fancy, they would have gone for very 
little in the life of the day. But lioussoau never 
skKitl on t!ie heiglits whence a strong man surveys 
with clear eye and firm soul the unjust or moan or 
futiotis iiiiHKk of the worhl Such achievement is 
not hiirtl for tlm crimture who is wrapi:) 0 (l up in him- 
iiilf ; who is careless of the passions of mm about 
him, btsciiUici hci tlunks they cannot hurt him, and 
not kicaitiii he ha« measured them, and doliborately 
assigned tliern a |.>litco among the elements in which 
a minims doitiny is cast It is only liard for one who 
ii pciiietrtited by true interest in tlm opinion and action 
of his fiillowi, thui to keep both iym|)athy warm and 
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self-sufficionco true. Tlie task was too hanl fo; 
seaii, though liis patience niuler long peraecnit 
surpassed that of any of the other a|ipra&icHl k 
of the time. In the spring of 1763 h« cliilib 
renounced in all duo forms his rights of Inirge 
and citi^ienahip in the city and repwl>lic of ih 
And at length ho broke forth agahint Ids Ctn 
persecutors in the Letters from thi! Mouniiiin | 
a long hut oxtreinoly vigorous and adroit roj 
to the pleas which his enemies had put h»rth in 
chinas Letters from the Country. If any on 
cares to satisfy himself how nnilly unjust and 
the treatment was, which KcmsHoiiu reecnved 
hands of the authorities of his native city, h 
do so by examining these most forcilde letters 
second part of them may interest the atut!< 
political history by its account of the work 
the institutions of the little ropuhlie. We «« 
be reading over agiun the liistory of a Oree'k cti; 
growth of a wealthy class in face of mi iner 
number of poor burgesses, the imposition of hi 
in unfair proportions upon the metoiktii, flm g 
usurpation of legislative ami atliiiiiiiitnifjve fii 
(including especially the judiciiil) by the oliij 
and the twisting of democratic machiiiory to uliji 
ends ; then the growth of itaieii or violent im 
followed by metaboM or overthrenr of tiiii ciitiili 
constitution, ending in foreign iiif4!rvanticim 
Four Hundred at Atiums would !ig?i tniate 
^ Obtr., Hi 190. To tlw Fiwt Sfaiiin, Mfiy If, : ; 
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Boc-iiil Clijniract that. Hhould have a[)|)oarc(l in thoir 
day, juHt an Btciaily an t.ha Two llondrod or tlio 
Twonty tivci trcMiitul ihe^ Social (Joutract that did 
appiijir, and f«)r jnat t-ho naino rtaiHona. 

K<nwmutu proved hia case with redundancy of 
denuin.st.ration. A body of hurgosHos had previously 
avaiknl iluuuselveH (Nov. 17(>3) of a h'gal right, and 
imulo a technical n^proHentution t-o the Jjessor Council 
that t!ie lawn had been broken in his case. The 
(Jouiicil in nd.urn avaihal itself of an equally legal 
right, its ilmli netjallf^ and declined to entertain the 
repnisentation, without giving any reasons. IJnfor*- 
tunately hu* Itousseaids comfort, tluj ferment which 
Ida new vindication of hia cause Htirrod tip, did not 
end witli tlie comhunnation and burning of his matib 
fmto. For tlie parliament of Paris ordered the Letters 
from the Mountain to bo burned, and the same decree 
and the ainne faggot served for that and for Voltairo^s 
Ildloiophical Dictionary (April 1765).^ It was also 
liumeil at the Hague (Jan. 22). An observer by no 
means friemlly to ilia priests noticed tliat at Paris it 
Wii8 not tba fiinatics of orthodoxy, but the encyclo- 
piiHlisti and tlusir Hock, who (Ui this occasion raised 
the itorm and set the sseid of the magistrates in motion.® 
The vanity ami egoism of rationaliitic sects can be as 
fiiiiil til ciiiultnir, justice, and compassion as the in- 
tobirant pride of tlie great churches. 

* C1ritiuti*i OVm /aV,, iv. 2afi. For Eeu«wma'i o|iiniuij id 
lili biittk*! rHi!ii|ifitiiea at the itaka, fair., iii. 441 

* StriMikclieii* 11. 5'i(J, 
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Persecution canio nearer to RouMseau aiul took more 
inconvenient shapes than tliia A tarrihlii lilad 
appeared (Fob. 1765), full of tlia coarsest eatuinnias. 
Rousseau, stung by their inBolence an<l fidstmt'sis mint 
it to Paris to be publiahod there with a prefatory note, 
stating that it w^as by a (lonevese pastor wditnit lie 
named. This landed him in fresh inortilioatifiii, fcir 
the pastor disavowed the libel, licHtHseau deelincHl to 
accept the disavowal, and sensii»Ie mini Wi»re wearied 
by acrimonious declarations, explanations, prt>tesls.^ 
Then the clergy of Neuchlitel were not abiti any longer 
to resist the opportunity of inflicting stich iorinents m 
they could, upon a heretic whom they might ruorc 
charitably have left to tfioae ultimate and everlasting 
torments which wore so precious to ihtdr religious 
imagination. They began to prena the pnifcnr of the 
village where Eousseau lived, and with whom he harl 
hitherto been on excellent terms. Tlui piwtor, tliough 
he had been libcrid enough to ailmit his aingulnr 
parishioner to the communion, in of the Hnvoyiini 
Yicar, was not courageous enough to resiit tlie Idgotry 
of the professional body to which he iKdongial ffe 
warned Rousseau not to present himself at the iii-mt 
communion. The philosojjher insktiid that lie hud * 
right to do this, until formally cimt out by the €Oii» 
sietory. The consistory, com|Kmed mnirily of a licicly 
of peasants entirely houmi to tlieir miiiklur in iimIMu 
of religion, cited him to appear, unit aiiswiir itieli 

^ Tl'iora appears to Imj m doubt that Rouimtaii wfii wnnif In 
attributing to Vontes thi tim 



m tmt hin loyalty to the faith. 

R.oUH8CMiU pri'imnal a im,mt delihcjratc vindication of 
all that he had writUai, which ho intondtal to ipoak 
to hm riiaiic jtulgoa. The ovo of the morning on which 
lic^ hail to appear, lie knew hin diBCourBO by heart ; 
wiuni morning came he could nut repeat two aentoncea. 
So Im fell hack on the inatnimeut over wliich he had 
more miiHtery than In*, had over tongue or memory, 
ami wrote what he wiahed to aay. Tln^ paator, in 
wliom irritated egoiam waa proliably by thia time 
giving inlditiomd heat to profeBaional zeal, was for 
fidminating a decree of excommimication, but there 
appears to have Inam some intlirect interference with 
the proceedings of the coimiatory by the king’s officials 
at Niiucdi&tel, and the ecclesiastical bolt was held back.^ 
Other weapons were not wanting. The pastor pro- 
iXHided to spread rumours among his flock that llous- 
aimw was a heretic, even an atheist, and most prodigious 
of all, tliat lie had written a book containing the 
motiitrous doctrine tliat women have no souls. The 
pulpit rciioumiert witli sermons proving to the honest 
vi!Iagc.ir« tliat antichrist was quartered in their parisli 
in very fleih. The Amienian apparel gave a high 
degree of plausiideness to such an opinion, and as the 
wri,iiclied man went by the door of his neighbours, he 
liaard enming and nimmca, while a hostile pebble now 
anti iigain whiitled past liis ear. His botaniiing 
©xptHlitioni were believetl to be devoted to search for 

* r:vm, if. nil, m (April 1765), 165496 (Atiguit) ; also 

xiL ‘ilE. 
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noxious herbs, and a man wfio died in tln^ ngoiiieH of 
nephritic colic, was supposed to have Iwen p«»i^oin«l 
by hinid If persona went to the ptwi'Ofliea ftir leitera 
for him, they wore treated witli inHiilt.- At# lengfh 
the ferment against him grew hot etiougli to Im anrimiii 
A huge block of stone wum founti pliwod so m to kill 
him when he opened his door; and one night iin 
attempt was made to stone lihu in his house, Pcjpiiliir 
hate shown with tliis degree of violence w'loi niueh 
for his fortitude, and after a residents of niflu'r iiuire 
than three years (September B«Uh ITflh), he fled 
from the inliospitable valley to seek refuge he knew 
not where. 

In his rambles of a previous suimnar he liiitl «een 
a little island in the lake of Bienne, whieli itniek hii 
imagination and livcjtl in Ins memory. Thither lie 
now, after a moment of hesitation, turneil hm 
with something of the same instinct m ilmwn ii ehilit 
towards a beam of the sun. He forgot or was heedliWi 
of the circumstance that the isle of Sh Feter lay in tlici 
jurisdiction of the canton of Berne, whtwe govern iiietit 
had forbidden him their territory. Btrurig craving 
for a little ease in the midst of hk wrotoIiiMlnes^ iixtiii* 
guishedthoughtofjurisdicUonsantlproicrijiliviuiiicriJtii. 

The spot where lie now found imms for ii hritif 

^ Note to M. Augnw’n iditlon, v. Wk 

^ Corr.f iv. 204. 

^ Cor/., xii. 259. Thl« lapiikt.lfiii li^w 
doubted, and troiitod nn an iiiv«iititut tif iinfrliid 

suspioioiL Tlie ofiokl doeam«ntii prov# tltnl lik itwtiiif mm 
substantially true {»e« Mui»et-Path«y, Ii 55i, | 
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iimiiitiy i\ii) inucltuii lumtc‘r for ilu\ 

pirt,uri‘Hf|iii\ whti wouryliiK iamaolf with tha folliciH 
c^f a aii|4tiil Hoaka ilia itunMt violant ionic tliat ho can 
fnnl in tha hoialy tarrom of glaaiar and ptmlc, and. aeos 
only iatiianoHH in a i^ygmy iHland, that offow tiotlnng 
laddinn^r than n Idxh |L?raaHy tarnnai, sorno cool ovcr- 
branaliing avonuan, mnms numic vahw, and tnaadowa 
litid vinayiinlH sloping down to the Khoat of hliKH water 
at their itmt Yet, m one Hita fan’o on a summer day, 
witli tired mowers sleeping on their grass heapHiu tlie 
aun» in a at iUnt'as faint4y broken by i!ie timid lapping 
<d the water in the sedge, or the nintling of swift limrds 
aenms t!ie heatial aaml, while tlm Bernese snow giante 
line a distant lioriicon with myskiriong solihury shaptm, 
it ii easy to know what solace life in such a scone 
might tiring fct> a man distraetecl by pain of body and 
pain and Wimrineai of soul Eousaeau has eommem- 
orated Ida too short iojourn here in tha most perfect 
of all hi« comjmiitioni.^ 

♦*! fotmd my existence so charming, and led a life so 
agreeable to my humour, tliat I re»t»lv«‘d here to end my 
ila}% -^ly only wurce of disipdet was whether ,I sluiuld 
Iki iilh,iwiitl to curry my pmject tmt In the midHt of the 
pTOiiiiiitli«ent» that tliaturhwl me, f wmild fain have liad 
thfuti miikii II fwrpettiftl prison of my refuge, to confine me 
In It for fill the rest of my life. I hmged for them to cut off 
all ctiiittce mitl nil }io|w of leaving it ; to forbid me holding 
liny coiiiiiiiiidcatlon with the mainland, so that, kmaving 

* The fifth «»f the Mrr>rim. Hoe also Clai/., 2tri“27lh and 
f/iirn, tv. flii itay in the Islimd was from the second 

Wiek In Buptemlair down to the lait in October, 1765. 
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notliing of wliat wan going on in tho W(>r!4^ I laiglii liavo 
forgotten tlie worltFa oxiHfonee, aiul people niiplit hiivi* 
forgotten mine too. They only Hulfeml me to piiM.^ two 
months in the ishiiul, Imt I eouhi have |>ftssed twi* yeiiiv, 
two centuries, and all eternity, without a mmiumtVi wc‘iiri- 
neaa, though I hud not, witli my eomfmnion, any other 
Bociety than that of the steward, his wife, and their 
aervante. Tliey were in truth ht>nest souls ami mdliing 
more, but that was just wlmt I wanted. , . . t’arried 
thither in a violent hurry, alone and witlamt a thing, I 
afterwards sent for my housekeeper, my Inniks, and my 
scanty possessions, of which I had the delight of unpack > 
ing nothing, leaving my boxes ami tdiestn jti;4 as tliey liiwl 
come, and dwelling in the houHe where I coiinietl on eml 
ing my days, exactly m if it were an inti wlnmee I must 
needs set forth on the morrow. All things went so wadi, 
just as they were, that to think of onlering them belter 
were to spoil them. One of my greatest joys wiw to leave 
my books safely fastmuHl up in their boxes, and to !m 
without even a C4i8e for writing. When any hiekle'^s letter 
forced me to take up a pen for mt answmr, I grnmblinglj 
borrowed the steward’s inkataml, and hurrletl to give it 
back to him wdth all the hunte I could, in the vain lio|a^ 
that I should never have need of the loiiii any im:»re. 
Imtead of meddling wdth those weary <|tdre« and reanm 
and piles of old btmks, 1 ftlled my rliamber with 
and grasses, for I warn tl»en in my first fervntir for boifiiiy, 
Having given up employtnent that wmuhl Iw a tank to itie, 
I needed one that would be an amnm^itienb nor eatwi me 
more pains than a slugganl might ehooitt to tiiki\ I 
undertook to make the Fimt pfriiMriiinrij, untl to dw»rilii 
every single plant cm the iaiand, in ifetail eimiigh |o 
me for the rest of my daya In eonseiinimee of ihk fiitt 
scheme, every morning after hreakfnst, wliieli w« all lotilc 
in company, I used to go with ii magnify ing glii» in my 
hand and my Systema Natune under my iiiin, to viilt miiiie 
district of the island I had tlividwl it fur lliiit |itirp‘:i« 
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gmall w|nat*e«, mranin^ tt> gti through thtun ouu after 
aiHJtht*!* iu t‘m-h of the year. At the end of two or 

threes hourf4 I UHcd to indairn laden with an ain|de harvest, 
a |)rf>vi«ion for ainuHing luywdf after dinner indoors, in 
case of rain, I Hpeiit the rent of the morning in going 
with tht‘ Hli'ward, Iuk wife, and Therena, to the lalunirm-B 
anti tln^ Imrvewting, autl I generally set to wairk along with 
tliem ; many a time when |wo|de from Berne aune to see 
nn% tlmy foiunl me perehetl on a high tree, with a bag 
faHtened ronml my waist ; I kepi tilling it with fruit and 
then let it dt»wn to th«^ grouml with a rope. Idm exercise 
I had taken itt tln^ morning and the good humour that 
alvviiya eonum from exeiHdae, made the r(‘pose of dinner 
viwtly phaiHjtut h» me. Hut if dinner wan kept up too 
long, and tine weather inviUal me forth, I could not wait, 
init wiw speedily off throw mymdf all alone into a boat, 
which, when the wattir wa« snuHdh enough, I used to pull 
out to tin' middle of the lake. There, stretched at full 
length in tlie bcaiBs bottom, with my eyes ttniied up to 
the sky, I let myself flout slowly hither and thither as the 
water listed, aoineitmea for Innim togedher, plunged in a 
tlioumyid eonfusi'd ilelicioua muMings, which, tliough they 
had no flseil nor conatnnt idyt^ct, wen^ not the lens on that 
account ii luiiulrt*d tinum ih'imw to me than all that I laid 
found aweetest in wdiat they call the pleiisurisi of life. 
Ofton wairiual hy the gtdng down of the sun tliat it was 
time return, I fonml mymdf ho far from the inland tlmt 
t wiw h^rced to row with all my might to get in before it 
wm pitch dark. At other times, instead of losing mymdf 
in the of the waters, I luul a fancy to coast along 

thii green »hore» of the iidand, wdmre the clmr watera and 
ctail al«uh.»wi tmni'ited me tc» bathe. Hut one of my moat 
friMpieiit eipedltioim waafnim the larger island to the leis; 
iliett! 1 dimunhiirked and »jmnt my afternoon, sometimei 
in inlinic R«idili» among wild eUleri, pewicaries, willowi, 
anti ilirulw of every ipecie», aometimci icfctling myself on 
thii tup of II itindj knoll, coveml wltli turf, wild thyme, 
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flowers, even sainfuiri and trefoil that bud liholv Iiohi 
sown tlusro in old days, making exetdleiit t|uartt’r44 for 
rabbits. They might multiply in ptrnr.e without eiiht'r 
fearing anything or harming anything. I »im\m of tlii?i 
to the steward. ’ He at once had male ami female nihldti 
brought from NeuchiUtd, ami we wtmt in high idiite, Idi 
wife, One of his sisters, Theresa, and I, to settle them In 
the little islet The foundation (»f our cohmy wan a feast* 
day. The pilot of the Ai'goimuts was not |troiuler than I, 
as I bore my compiny and tin* rahhita in triumpli fnnii 
our island to the smaller onc^ ... 

When the lake was too rtmgh fur me to mil, I spent 
my afternoon in going tip ami d(»wn the iHland, gal In-ring 
plants to right and left ; seating myself m:»w in »«dling 
lonely nooks to dn^am at my ease, now on little Umumm 
and knolls, to hdlow with my eyes the superb and rav lain 
ing prospect of the lake atid its short^s, crcjwrnal on tme 
side by the nelghhouring hiHs, am! on tliti cuher limiting 
into rich and fertile plains up to tlni feet of the pale hlutt 
mountains on their far-off t?dge. 

As evening drew on, 1 used to conii down from the 
high ground and sit on the bimeh at the wiiter^a brink in 
some hidden aheltoring plane. Them the murmur of the 
waves and their potation, ehanmal all my mmmm iiml 
drove every otlier movement away from my soul ; they 
plunged it into ihdidous drt*atiiiiigs, in wlilcli I, was ofleii 
surprised by night. Tl»e flux ami rfdinx of lliw water, iti 
ceaseless stir swelling and falHug at interviil», striking on 
ear and sight, mmle ui> for the intenml itioveitiesit» wdiieli 
my musings extinguished ; tliey wtin-^ enough to give iiiw 
delight in mere existonei^, without talcing any iroiililti of 
thinking. From time to time arose stum* piiMlng thoiiglit 
of the instability of the thinp of this world, of wliirii tli« 
face of the waters offorail an image ; but iiieli liglil itii- 
pressions were swiftly etfaced in the wiilforiiiity «f tli« 
ceoaeleaa motion, wdiich rocked me m in a friidle ; It lieltl 
me with such faschmtion that even when ml led tl III# 
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liour itiiil l>y i\m Kigiuil I could not tear luystdf 

away without aunuuoning all niy hum 

After hu|»|hu\ when the evening \vm fhuii we wmA to 
go till ttJgetluu* for a wauuttu' on the terrat,H3, to breidlui the 
friiihueiH of tlie air frtun the lake. VVe ant down in the 
arhour^ laughing* elmtting, or Kinging mim old wuig, and 
then we went home to luul, well pleiiHed with the day, 
and only craving another that nliould ho exactly like it on 
the morrow. . . . 

All ia in a continual flux upon the aarth. Nothing in 
it keeps a huan constant ami detonninate ; our airiujtions, 
fastening on external thinga, necoHsarily (diange and pfina 
jniit a« tliey do. Ever in fitmt of ns or behind us, they 
recall t!m piwt that i» gone, or anticipates a future that in 
many a tmi k destined flavor to l>a. There is nothing 
iolid to which the heart can tk itself. Hem we have little 
niore than a pleaaure that cornea and pasies away ; as for 
the happineiii tliat endures, I cannot tell if it be eo much 
as known among men. There m hardly in the midst of 
our Uvelioit delighte a single instant when the he^t could 
tell us with real truth- ** I midd Um imtani mght imi 
fmr mwr/* Ami how cun we give tlie name of happinesa to 
a fleeting itatii that all the time leaves the heart unquiet 
and void, that makei m regret something gone, or itill 
long for iomiithing to com© i 

But if tlieni ii a state in which the soul finds a iitim- 
fcion iolid, enough to coinjmrt with perfect re|K>ie, and with 
the iixpiiiiiion of its whole faculty, without need of calling 
hack the pwt, or pni»»ing on toward© the future ; where 
tinii i» nothing for It, and the present has no ending ; 
with no iiiiirk for its own dumtion and witliuut a trace of 
succiwion ; wnilmut a single other sensii of privation or 
diiliglit, of pliainre or pain, of dair© or apprehinsion, 
than this slnglti iiinsi of exiitenc©-“io long such a state 
intlum% hii who llnda himmilf in it may talk of hliis, not 
with ti |»C3or, Rikttvi, and im|»orfect happiacw lueh m 
poplij find In ill© pliiaurei of life, hut with a hiippineis 

VOL II. I 
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full, perfect, and sitflicinp^, tluit leaves in tlie smil no 
conscious unfilled void. Such a state wip manj a day 
mine in luy solitary inusings in thii isle of St. l*i‘ter, eitlnu' 
lying in my boat as it lloated on the watt»r, or Heated on 
the banks of the broad lake, or in other plaeeii than tlie 
little isle on tlie brink of some broad Htamm, or a rivulet 
murmuring over a gravel btal. 

What i.s it that one enjoys in a situation like this I 
Nothing outside of one’s self, nothing except one’s stdf aiicl 
one’s own existence. . . . But most mm, tossed a« they 
are by unceasing passion, have little knowledge of sucdi a 
state ; they taste it im|)erfectly for a nuHiienta, attd tlien 
retain no more than an obscure confusctl idea t»f it, that is 
too weak to let them fetd its charm. It would not even 
be good in the present constitution of things, that in their 
eagerness for these gentle ecat4i»ie8, the.y should fall int«) a 
disgust for the active life in which their duty ii» preserilajd 
to them by needs that are ever on tlm incrtwe. Btit a 
wretch cut off from human society, who can do nothing 
here below that is useful and good either for himself or 
for other people, may in such a itate flmi for all 1 «bI 
human felicities many reoomiKmsei, of which iiiithiir for- 
tune nor men can ever K>b him, 

’Tie true that these recompenses ciinnot Imi ftflfc by all 
souls, nor in all aituationa. The heart must lie 1% 
nor any passion come to trouble its cmlim Them muit Ini 
in the surrounding objects neither abnolute m|iose nor 
excess of agitation, but a uniform ami modfiriited moviifiiitit 
without shock, without interval. With no iiuiviiiuui^ 
life is only lethargy If the moveintint Im timiiittid or too 
strong, it awakes ui ; by recalling ui to the cilijrcii nroutid, 
it destroys the charm of our muiing, and plitcki iw from 
within ourselve^ instantly to throw ui bnek umlir Ilit 
yoke of fortune and man, in a moment to r«tii» iii to all 
the consciousness of misery, Al^oluto •tllliiiiii incline 
one to gloom. It an image of death : tlieii tlm help 
of a cheerful imagination is rmce^ary, ind pumiiito itot If 
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iiaiumlly i.^iiougli tt» thorn) wlu>in ht‘aveii ha^ endowed with 
iutdi a gift. Tho movaiiuuit which dmsi not conic from 
without tiicni «tiw within ua Tim ri|)ofio is kiss complato, 
it k trim ; hut it in id«o inora iigrctmhlo when light and 
gentle idfm% without agitating the dapthi of the soulj only 
ioftly i^kim tlm surface. Thia »ort of miming we may timto 
wlionever there m tnuu|inllity about n», anti I have thought 
that in the Ilaatile, and even inatlungeon whenmo object 
struck my Kighl, I coulil havedreanmtl away many a thrice 
ph'imurahle tlay. 

Hut it numt he itiiii! that all this eanm bettor and more 
happily in a fruitful ami lonely island, where nothing pre- 
ItHolf to me save smiling pictures, where notliing 
recalletl iiiMidening memories, wliere the fellowship of the 
few dwellers there was gentle and obliging, without being 
eiedting emnigh to busy me ineesiantly, where, in ihort, I 
Will free to surrender mymdf all day long to the pimnpt- 
iijgi of my totci or to the most lu)curioui indohinc©. . , , 
Ai I eiiirie out from a long and most sweet musing fit, 
seeing myialf surrounded by vcirdur© and flowers and 
binie, iiml letting my ©yes wander far over romantic shores 
that fringtal a wide e3t|awi8e of water bright as crystal, 1 
fttteil all these attmctive objects into my dreams ; and 
when at liiat I ilowly recovered myiolf and reco-gnited 
what wm akmt me, I could not mark the point imt cut 
of dream from reality, m equally did all thinp unite to 
etnitar to iiui the lonely retired life 1 led in this happy 
spot I Why cm that life not come hack to me apin ? 
Why mn I not go tiniah my days in the beloved island, 
never to quit It, never again to iee in it one dweller from 
ill© itiaiiihiiid, to bring Imek to tm the memory of all the 
wm* of every wirt that they have delighted in heaping on 
my head foriill thiiwi long years! . . . Freed from the 
earthly piutilotii wngendereil by the tumult of social life, 
my mm\ would many a tiime lift Iteilf above this atmoa- 
phert% anti winiituim buforihand with the heavenly intellh 
gtincci, Into whose nuinbnr it teuito to be tre long takem' 
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The exquisite dream, thus set to words of moat 
soothing music, came soon to its end Idie full and 
perfect sufficienco of life was abruptly disturbed 
The government of Borne gave liim notice to (put 
the island and their territory within fifteen days* 
Ha represented to the authorities that ho was infirm 
and ill, that he know not whither to go, and that 
travelling in wintry weather would l»e dangerous to 
his life. He even made the most extraordinary ro» 
quest that any man in similar straits ever did make. 
“In this extremity,” he wrote to their represtuitative, 
“I only see one resource for nn\ ami iiowover frigid- 
ful it may appear, I will adopt it, not only without 
repugnance, but with eagerness, if their excellencies 
will be good enough to give their consent It is that 
it should please them for me to j>ass the rest of my 
days in prison in one of their castles, or such other 
place in their states as they may think fit to select 
I will there live at my own expense, and I will give 
security never to put them to any cost I iubmit 
to he without paper or pen, or any cominunicatioti 
from without, except so far m may be absolutely 
necessary, and through the channel of those who 
shall have charge of me. Only let mo have 
with the use of a few books, the liljorty to wdk 
occasionally in a garden, and I am content Do not 
suppose that an expedient, so violent in appearance, 
is the fruit of despair. My mind is perfectly calin a| 
this moment; I have taken time to think about i% 
and it is only after profound eottiidoratioa I 
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have. myaelf U> tJiia cleetMitiii. Mark, [ pray 

yoti, that if tliia Kveiim att eictraonliiiiiry resolutitaii, 
my i-iitiiation m uUll more io. The ciiatrarUKl life 
that I have mmle t4» lead for aiiveml ycmra 

withinit iritermiHHieii would Im ttirrihle hu* a man 
in full heiilfh ; judge what it muit he for a iiiiserahlii 
invalid wan*n titnvn with wearim'«i4 and miHhnI.nna, 
and wlio haa now no winlt mm) only to the in a liUla 
pimre.**^ 

Tliiit the rec|U 0 Ht waa made in all aimanity wo 
may well heliavo. d*ht^ ililleremai hetwoon being 
in priaon and lieirig out of it wim rtmlly not oonnider'* 
iihlo to a niiin who had tlm jiravioiw winter bean 
eonfmod to hw ehambor for eiglit inonthi without a 
break. ^ In other rtii|Hwta the work! waa m ehoorlesi 
m any |triion could la?. Ho wim tin exile from the 
only jdariia lui know, and to him a land unknown 
was itirrilda Ho hail thought of Vionna, and tlio 
Friimo of Wilrynnhurg hinl aought tho rtitjuiaito jtor* 
miiiion for him, hut tliii jirioifca warn tm) alrong in thi 
court of tlia hmiao of Amitria,® Muitaina d*Hoiifktol 
offered him a itwiing-platm in Normamlyj mid Haint 
Iittiiibart ill Lorraina,^ Ho Hiotiglit of Fohalain. 
May, tlio prinliir, praaaad him, to to IlollamL Ha 
wotidoriiil if Iia iticiiihl have atrangth to aim» the 
At}ii and iiiiika lib way to Cowiea. Kfiiituilly he 
mailii ttii tiw iiitml to go to Berliiii mtd h© want m 

* lAirr., if. m. Oct iO, 1761, 

* II,, if, i»i, am. A|#rl.l W, im, 

• iL ^Jli. * /4, ii. W4 
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far as Sfcrasburg on his road tliither.^ iloro hii liagaii 
to fear the nido clinuite of tha norlhiirti eiUjilAl ; Iw 
changed his plans, and resolved to aoeept tli© witrin 
invitations that ha had raaaivad to crois over to hliig- 
land. His friends used their Intmmt fcti jirtHiiini u 
passport for him,^ an<l the IVinre of Conti oiriirod 
him an apartment in tha privilagad r|iii:iriar id thii 
Temple, on his way tlirtmgh Paris. Ilis own |«ir'’ 
pose seems to have been irrasoluta to tha laat^ but 
his friends acted with such energy aint hustle on hit 
behalf that the English scheme w'lis adopietl, and tin 
fotind himself in Paris (Doc. 17, on hii way 

to London, almost before he had clelihermlely roaliiiid 
what he was doing. It was a step that W him into 
many fatal vejcations, m we shall pranenlty sen. 
Meanwhile we may puse to examine the two coii^ 
siderable books which had involved hii life in all tliii 
confusion and perplexity* 

^ He anivid at Stmsburi on tli« M m Sil iif 
left it about the md of tb« ftwt wetk In llmiitiliir, aiitl ari#«i 
in Paris on the I6tb of l>m*mlier A »rl §f 

tradition it said to linpr in Ibo iaknd aboiil lngl 

evening on the Wand, how aftor tiippir lit mlldl for ii iatu, 
and sang some ptwably bad vorim ll«i If. /* /, 

Mmmm% p. 170 (Partis 18M.) 

® Madame de Ttrdilln to J, J. It. Ii. 111*4 

The minister even ixpr«i#d hli eipeitkl ilillglit »l tiPliig niik 
to serve Kou»mn, to littlt 8®rion»iiWi wm tl»rp iitiw in ilit 
formalities of akolution. Ik ^47. 


CHAPTER in. 

THK SCHUAI* CONTOACrr. 

TllK cloroinuni halitiC ttf tho lK?gt minck of tlio latter 
lialf id the inglit,ooiitlt rentory wm a paHnionato faitli 
in the illitnitalilo {Hwmhilitiea <if Imiiian progress. 
J^othing ilujrt of a general overthrow of the planet 
ccnihl in tluur oytm atay the ever npwiml nioyament 
of liutiiiin perfeetihility. They cliflerod as to the 
cletaila of tlni philosophy of government which they 
cleihiciiil from thk philosophy of »ocietyj but the con- 
viction that a goltlon era of tolerancej, anlightonmcn^ 
ant! material pr«8|»©rity was eloso at hand, belonged 
to them nil Ilouaaeau at^t hii face the other way* 
For him tlici goliltm era hatl paaaed away from our 
glcibii tiiiiiiy ciuiiiiriea ago. Simplicity hatl fled from 
the eiirth. Wimhuu ami heroism hatl vanished from 
out of the mimk tif Itmdem. The spirit of citiMn- 
ihiji Imtl gone from those who ihould have tiphold 
the wicial iiidim in hroiherly accord. The dream of 
hiiiiiiii |iiirfoctilii!ity which nerved ttion like Con- 
dorcel, wiw to Itouammu a sour and faiitaitic mcickory. 
Tilt iittnost that men ctiuhl do wm to turn their eyes 
to lit© pi»t» to oWititmto the ititorviil, to try to walk 
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for a space in tlia track of tha iiriciant Kttriciioi, llioy 
would hardly succeed, but emleavoiir iniglit iit hmi 
do something to stay the plaguti of iiriivi^rsiil do^ 
/gonoracy. Hanco th«^ fatality of liis sysiciii. It 
'placed the contra of social activity til, ho wliorn tly«i in 
careful and rational axaniinatitui socinl conditions, 
■and in careful and rational ellbri to iniHlify tliciii 
,As we began by saying, it substitut4Hl a rcitrogrudci : 
jaspiration for direction, and emotion for the ciisroveryi 
pf law. We can haixlly womim; when we think off 
l^he intense exultation of spirit priMtuccil both by ihel 
jt)erfectibiHtarianH and the hdlowers of Housiieiiu, iiiidl 
kt the same tipm of the jKilitictl lit^grailiilltui muij 
Material disorder of France, that to vitikmt n coiitiniit 
between the ideal ami tim actual led to a gimt vol* 
canio outbreak AIa% the enicial ililliciilly of 
cal change is to summon new force without ilostroying 
the sound parts of a itmeture which it fma liiktin no 
many generations to erect The Hociiil Ckmtriict ii 
tlie formal denial of the {mwibilily of iiicct»fiil|y 
overcoming the <iifficulty» 

** Althougli man ckprivas himself in tlw civil iliitci 
of many advantages which he holtk from mdtm% yet 
he acquires in rettirn othew so greiit, Ids hiciilt.ici 
exercise and develop tlicttiielv<», }ii« kknm cxlciiil, 
his sentiments are ennobled, his wtiolo wiiiI in ridicd 
to such a degree, tliat if the abumw of ijiis now riiii. 
dition did not io often degrade liiiii litiloiv thfif, frfiiii 
which he has einirgtd, he would Iw laitiiitl tii lil«#cf 
witibout coMiiig the Imppy iiioitwitt wliicii rciciiPil 
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him from it for vv{n\ am! out. of a at4ipitl ami blind 
luumtii miidn iiii iiitolli| 4 :oiit boing and a man.”^ Tim 
litihi piiroittlitiHis m to tlm fratpumt clogradation pith 
tlimitl by tlm abuaim of tlm mmial uonditioii, doos not 
provoiit UM from rocogniHing in tlm wholo pasaag© a 
tobimbly tuimploU:i aurrmulnr of tlm main position 
wbicdi wm U%\wn up in Urn two Diaooursaa Tlm 
abort trtnitiai^ on tlm Sotdal (‘ontrimt ia an iwjuiry 
into tlm juHt foiimlatioim am! moat pn^ptn* form 
of ihiit vory pcditioal aorioty, which tlm 1 liarourHoa 
ihowcnl to liavo ita ftmmlation in injuntica, and 
tt> Im iimiipiiblii of itnadviiig any form imipor for 
tlm attainimmt of tln^ full iimaauro of human happi- 

iitiii. 

limijmility in tlm aaiim way i« no longar donoimoml, 
Init ancmjited ami tlofiniKi, l.#orko^8 iidlimimo ban 
boguti to tiill. Tlm two {irincipid objocta of ovory 
iy«tiim of logwliitioii am dimlariMl to bo liberty and 
iMiiiiility. Jly wo aro wiinmd not to tindor- 

itiiml iliiit ilw dogrooa of janvor iiriil wcmltli ilmuld bo 
gbioliitoly tlm but tlmt in roii|Hmfc cil power, 

iiicti jiowitr ilioubi lai out of mack of mty fiolence, 
iiiiil ki iiiviiriiibiy oxiiridaoil in virino of tlm liiwi ; and 
ill of rirJmit, that no ©itiaon should b© woiiltliy 

iiiKiiigti in liny anolbiir, and umm poor ©noiigli to toll 
liiitistiif* Ik you any tlik ©t|imlity i*tt iiitir© diiiticim! 
Ifi ii {irociiiily Immmn tlm font© of tliiiigi ii cciiiitiiiitly 
tetiiliiig to iliiitroy iH|iiality, that tli© fore© of liigitla- 
tioii oiiglil m ioiwtontly to bo ilirimtol towimls u{> 
* tkmi. L flit 
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holding Thin m mndi cloairor tJiiiii 
way of speaking which wo havii alrt^mly iioliccii in tlni 
second Discourse. It ineaiia iieitlier iiiorci tinr hm 
than that equality the law wliicli is oiio i.if tiiti 

elementary marks of a perfectly fna^ eoiiiitiiiiiity. 

The idea of the law being conslaiitly direeteil in 
counteract the ttmdencies to 'violent iiie*.|itiilitiiss in 
material possessions annmg different iiioitibtiri of n 
society, is too vague to be criticisiMl Does it cover 
and wanrant so sweeping a riieastire m the old jcwir/i-- 
thda of Solon, vokling all eoninictu in which thii 
debtor had pledged hm land tir Ida jitirson ; or aiieb 
menBures as the agrarian laws of Lirtniui atitl tfi© 
Gracchi? Or m it to go no fiirthtir llniii to aoiidiiiiiii 
such a law as timt which in Knglifttl givin iiiiwillitl 
lands to the eldest ioni We mm only eriliclia 
accurately a general idea of this iort in coiiiiiieiioii 
wiiii ipecific projects in which It ii ajiplitKi Ai it 
stands, it is no more timii ^le tipriMaioii of w!i»t the 
author tiiinks a wise principlo of |iiitilic jwilicy. It 
assumes the exittence of pro|.«irty jtt«fc m rontjilctcljr 
as the theory of the inc^t rigortnii capilalwt cotild 
do; it no incouragewituih the 

did, to the notion of an eqiiatily in tilling ivilhtnil 
property. There is no ekiiicril of ciiiiiiiitinDtn in a 
principle so stotacl, hut it su|pi#l* a wwiiit idea* 
based on the mo»l claitn of nieii to liavti wjitiiJily tif 
opportunity. Thii idial itamfifil on llio mmk 

^ OmL Mmt IL iL Ife Inal wrilltn la nitirli tliw mitm «w«# 
ia hit artiel® on Polltlcftl la p 14 
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i«ul iht^ oUh*t nn'cilutionary loaclore, 
find hil t4> pmr.tii'iil in ilui mih of tha Ohurah 

iind iiiliar IfindH in wnidl lot^w, iw to givo tha peaiant 
a iiiiirkcit t<» hxty in. Thci tiflaat of tha aaononue 
ahango ilui« intnKluaati hnppanod to work in tha 
diiwtion in whiah EoutHann pointiK!, for it k now 
known that ilia mmi roinarkahla ami most parmanont 
of tJm aoniot|tif^m!as <jf ih«^ ravolution in tha owner- 
ihip lainl was the ararT-itm, hatwaan tim two ax- 
trama aliiHaaa at propn««tt»ra^ of an iinmansa hody of 
middlii aliiaa fraaluddaix 'riua ataki ia not atpialityj 
blit gratlaiion, and tlmra in umlouhtadly an iminauHa 
diflbrancsfi la^'twaaii tha two. Btill ito origin is an 
illniinitiott «>ii ilia largest siaUa in history of tlio force 
of lagiiktifin baiiig axartad ki coiintarwit an irregu- 
larity that had liiHtiUtia utibimralila.^ 

Notwiilisianditig tha tlisappiiaranoa of tha more 

* Htiliniiplprfp illmdftiwml lli«» iiitDiitbii «f slts«kliig pro|mrty» 
twi t4Mik a|ia |i*wttitii4 liks tlmtuC I0aii«iimii“-4.«ttddiig th« |wr 
wfitiiwpl for tla» rirli, nol Pitty. ** t tb ia*t wwifc ta kiweli 
yiitir Iw an wn?Mlstia *’*lit»w«¥er liapiiri 

tlwlr 1 1 i« bf tmm sit titjrtii *if ftiiimrii ta mti to iimkt 

|i©?irty li«iirnir«t*lwi llisit ti> wnltli j llwi 

list of Fftbrli'^'iii# tiiwsr iwd f»iivy th« of Orsmai. I 

shoahl k si for my own |«rl, to Rti oiii iif tlw 

m*m «f bftttiglil tip in Urn Prylmipiniti il iliti ptitlle 

till* lii’ir |irr«iim|iiivti of Kiprum^ kirn in tlip iiiirt cif 
mmUt t« ^it «*ii s tlinoiii by llni of 

flii poplr, ttsni gbilofliig with llio piibib Qtioktl in 

Mihiiik *l« iCmIm 11, llakistif 

mrriwl lbrlh»r lowtrili tiipfr tiitiirsl fiwo 

hf |i|ii|ww|ibii« m lli^ i **flw§tml tif tliirtvylio 
lltm l« Im smi la llii lii|t|iltit«i 
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extravagant elamente of thoolil tlioiii?«. Ihi' innv ii|>arn- 
lation was far from being purgeil of ilio 
errors that liaii givm such poptiliirity to it« {irodci- 
cessors. tha Baa»” ha aayi in orio plaaa,, ‘‘Imtlioi 
nothing but inaceaasibk rooks oti your rtiiiiiiin 

barbarous iahthyophagi ; you will tiva all tlia rncira 
tranquilly for it, tetter parhaps, ninl ti^4fuirattty iiiora 
happily/'^ Apart from an ouihiirit likti thw* tlt« 
central idea remaincnl the mum, iltotigli it win 
approached from another aide and with dhlereitt 
objects. Tlie pietuni of a state of nature litul lott 
none of its perilous attraetioti, though it wm hung iti a 
slightly changed light. It reintiitit*«l ilio iter tiiigqmi tit 
of the right and normal conslitution of civil wMuiity, 
just as it had been the stertingqioiiitof llieilonmieiatkiii 
of civil society as incapable tif right ctiiiilifctttlon, atitl 
as nacaasiirily and for aver abnoriiial Kqiially with 
the Discourics* the Social Uontract in a nquidiiitteii of 
that historic mathotl which Umm the pn^^eitt along 
a line of awertdiiiMl circuinilmitce^ ainl mt 

improved future in m unbroken roiitiiiitation of tliiit 
line. The opening word% which sent such a thrill 
throxigh the geniration to which they iiticrcii 
in two continenti, **Man islmrn free, aiirl every wdtcrc 
he is in chains/^ tell ui at the emteel that xro itrt! m 
far away as over from the patient iimtliiiil of inwitive 

of all’' **Thi»TOliili©» It m% Iwaiiw Hip irii ili* 

sorb all the proprty, ami hold tseluilv^ i ivIiiIp tii^ |«»r 
toil Ilk® horn iliivsi, Iwiguiih In writclii^iif«ii, «iiil 
ill dii state.” ip Mmim MmMMm |i, *ii 

1 Oonl. IL ri. 
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ahi4t‘rvat i«Hi» liial m «trM|iiy huritni m mtw in dtMlnrin|r 
pmt^tiriil jmtKiiiis frt*m ii tw.l of lainilitiVinH which 
tiiivi^r Iiiwl imy utliin' tliiiii im aliHtriir.t iirul 
iitiif,i*5 llinv m ii iiuin hfjrn frmrl If 1\q is 

iK^rii into ho porirthoji iiiHtiuiily, If hti ih 

liorti iiit«» It family, lio h ni tlto of lus birth 

ctiiiiiiiittocl to » wtiito uf mwiitl relation, in liow*twar 
riifUmmitiiry ii Umn ; loid tht^ morn or cif freedom 
wliirh t!ii?ii4ato nitty till imittrly permit to him, (leptmtli 
ujM.iii rir«’iuirHl.iumo:i. ^luit wiw liiirilty Imrn free 
timoii)^ ItoiiiHim itml Athittiiumi, wdam both Imr ami 
putdir ttiiiiiitm Inft a father at porftH!t lihorty to 
oxjioiiii hi#i iiiH^diorii iofaiit. And the more primitive 
thi! rirmiiiiHiiiitroa, tlm taiiir thn poritni at wtdeh he 
gaiii« frtnulotm A rhihl mm imfc horn frini iti the 
mrty dayi of thr Ihaiiaii afaio, wlmit tlm imirmpaimlm 
wm II vigoroiw reitliiy, Nor, to go yet furtimr hack, 
wai lio twirii fr«« in t-lio tiiimn «f tlm I'iohriiw piitriarohs, 
wtiiii Ahriiiifiiii liit*l fit!! right of mrrifkitig liin mt% 
aiiti Jinililliiili of wieritkiiig hin ilatightnr, 

lint lo iijwiik lliirs k to ajmiik whiti wii ilo know. 
Itiiiifiiitiittt %fm not o{am io anrii iionirtiony, **AIy 
pritiriplo’i/' ho withl in laiiitompt of (Irolitw, imfc 
foiiiidoi! Off fho ftitihoriiy of ; limy coiiiti from 
llio iiitttiro of tilings atitl are haanl tiii ilii 

♦loiti ititho^il ill out? pliint oxprow Ilia ritvtirtiimi for 
lliw ifinittw iiii4 mlmiiiiaiora a jiiit riilitilii to tliti 
pliilti^opliio itrrttgaiirii whirh mw only iitcciiiifiil 
ittHnmior^ ill llw ohi logiaktot^* Util Ini piiltl no 
^ lAfni, A>,* I, If, * IAi 11. vii> 
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attention to the processes and niitgen of which tldi 
law was the organic exprcMion, nor did Iici tilltnv 
himself to learn from it the actna! roinlitioits of thn 
social state which accopknl it It wii^ Lockii, whose 
essay on ci?il government hmnita ti» thrcnigfioiit thii 
Social Contact, who had taught him tliiit itiett are 
bora free, equal, ami imiependent laatke tiviided 
the difficulty of tlie dapendenca of chi hi hood by 
saying that when the son cornea to tlie citate that 
made his father a free man, he heromea a free miiii 
too.^ What of the old .Roman use jwrmitting n 
father to sell his son three times 1 In the mmm 
metaphysical spirit Locke hail laid d<iwn the idmolnfcci 
proposition that ^‘conjugal society k made by a 
voluntary compact between man anil wtiinaiid’ Thii 
is trae of a small number of weiUn^n iocietiai in oiir 
own day, but what of the primitive imgeii of com* 
munal marriages, marriagei by capture, iiiirclniio, anti 
the rest! We do not mean it as any tlticredii to 
writers upon government in the «ovtiiil«aiiilJi ceiituiy 
that they did not make gmal out «»f their own con^’ 
aciousness toe neoesaary want of kimwliiclge alMinl 
primitive communities. But it is neciwaiiry to point 
out, firs^ that they did not realise a!! tlm kriowliKlgti 
within toeir reach, and next thiiL m a eritiit!t|iiiini!ii 
of this, toeir propositioni had a f|i»lity that vitiiiiitd 
all toeir speculative worth. Filtiiciria cotibt^itflciii tlial 
man is not naturally free was truer tliaii tlio pi»itiiwi 
of Locke and Rouiseau, and it wm m liecmiii# Filiiicr 
^ Oh. Vi (foL V. 171 ; ^It. 1801 ). * Cli* mL ip, :iH3.| 
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iiihI ap|Hni!tui io tlu^ mont autliaiit.ic ()f ilia 
hiitoria rwrtircla tht^n 

It ill tiiti ttmw- Hingtilar that Rc.HiR8f.iati uliotilcl have 
thua fliilihariitaly j.mt aaiila all but the incwt arbitrary 
and atniiiriral luHtHric^al hmaong, .and it allows tlia 
oxtraordinitry 'vith whi<‘h man may Ins masterod 
!)y ahsirimt |iri^jmH.HOHsionH, ovon wlum thciy liava a 
partial knmvlodgc^ id tlm iintidoto; bar, ansa UousHcmn 
in sovond planm not only mlmits, Imt insints upon, 
tho non\8Hiiy of making inHiitutions rc^liitivti to the 
Htfitn of I ho rommimity, in mi|.>act of soil, 
manmtrs, fHantpaiion, morality, rdiaraetor. *‘It ii in 
vtow of surli rrlatiotiH as tlumo that wo mnat assign to 
tmcdi ptaipla ii jmrt4i.n.dar Byaiom, wliieh ahall Im tlm 
boat, not jwrliapB in itaolf, but for tho it4itii for which 
it k doMtiti«d..d''^ 111 another place ho calk attention 
to iiutiiiitfrs, ciwt'cmiii, ahovo all ki opinion, as th© part 
of II icHiiid aystofri on which the fiiicce»i of all tho rest 
dti|iiiiidii ; |l■ilrt^clllar niloa Imitig only the arching of 


* ihigmti ill lik Utifim dm dm AfiM^ i?! tk* Behnmi 
tmWy Ml lMlM'Mio«*ly m |»witil« to carry oat, 

i iiiiihai «f lli« likliirIcMl tiai tli« fiwt thit hlitory 

»t IIimI lisiit* li«*l to-vcf Malijwl«f.cl Ui icliiitiflo ©x» 

iltiiiiMlittii iii»4« liii wlfort VMlawkw. It« MC'caiiiiiliilii kiiti* 
ttiiiity wiiif li wt*idil l*p «^xs’t4bail if only it liial hmn 

ilftml, iiiil li«4 mum *iwl of th« «tibit«il.klly iitiiliiiiin- 

¥«ii «fPii ikigmit who ilitiM rsndtilly fiillowiMl tli« 
ipriititil* tif I*. illy wH’ktina glvwa in llw llllilti aitd tilliir itioiiio 

iiieiil.«» iit|pr:«|wfM’ji iltttiiiiiftiiti ikait mta 

l»lttg l»«tii frw wi4 (i, *JS), wnl iociity 

m tli« Ilf 

If, it Also III, vlii 
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the vault, of whioh miunter.^ thiuigli iiiiifli liirtiit^r 
ill rising, form a koy-ntoue that t'liu iii'Viu* Im tliJii iiiiii*il, ^ 
This was oxcolltuit so tar as it wont, liiii it iviw mio 
of the raaiiy grant t.ruths, whirli inoii iiiiij iitilil iii 
tlioir minds without appswiiiting thuir full vtiltiii, ilo 
did not sea tliat thesis itmnnara, t>|iittiiiti% 

have old roots whiali must lie ioiight in a ltt.fif.iirki 
past; that they are eoniiarted with ilia ctunitituiiiiii 
of human nature, and that then in turn they |>rej.iarii 
modihcationii of that tamstitutioit. His iiiirri»w, -Hynt . 
metrical, impatient humour liiiii to deal with 

the complex tangle of the history tif aoriiil growtlw. 
It was essential to liis menial eoinfort that liii shoiilil 
be able to sea a picture of {au'fecl tirder liiiil togienl 
system at both ends of hit ijuiciiliitioii* Hotirtt, hit 
invented, to witig. bk ideal of niitiint, and 
an icied ntode of .,pMS.ia|C..fram ilmi lo ttii iyeial. ilatii, .. 
Ho swept away iti lus imagination llict wjmle mirieii of 
actual incident® betv^een priiiiiiit imd im»t ; lunl Im 
oonstractod a system which might Iw iiii|.ii.i«iti| iijuitt 
all societies indifferently by a Iiigislilor siiiiiitioiiinl 
for that purpose, to wijii:i out ©xistjiig Iiwp, iiml 
institutions, and make afresh a climr ami iiiiilistiirtiiiil 
beginning of national life. Tlni fcirci of liiiliit waa 
slowly and inseniilily to ki subititutol for llnit cif lliii 
legislators aufeiiority, but the imistiiiicu of siicli liiihiit 
previously as foreei to \m dimlfc with, ami tliii 
of certain limits of pliwucy in the eomliliotii of liitiiwii 
nature and iociiil pcwibility, ft.r© facii til wliicti llii 
* II. *L Akm ttil,. 
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auilu'^r of t!io Sucial (/otitrae.t iaktm not tho leant 
aoeount. 

RiitiHHOiiti know hanlly nuy hintory^ and the few 
inolattHl of old faet whitdi ho hatl piekml np in 

!u» very nlii^ht n^adiiig wm-o ojcaetly tlio mtwt unfor*- 
iiinato that a atndent in luanl tif the historic method 
roulil |HiHail»ly have fidlou in with. The ilhiHtratiomi 
whirh art? mnintily ilbpm'mMi in hin pagOH,™-and wo 
nm^t remark ihiit tlmy am no morn than ilhwtrafcions 
for eonrhiaiunH arrived at (|nito imlopendontly of them, 
and in^i the hiiittirh’iit proof and foundatioua of hia 
ronrUndonji, am nmirly idl from iho annals of the 
small states of luieient (IrmH’o, and from iha oarlior 
iinma of t!m Ivoimm mpnhUr, Wti have already 
pointtitl out to what an o^jctont his imagination was 
strurk iit itm ium^ of his fimfc eompositiona by tlio 
tido of IiyrurgiOi 11io influaneti id tlui sumo notions 
ii still piiriiiiionnt. Urn hopolossnois of giving good 
laws to II corrupt jsniplo is auppoiaid to l>a domon* 
stnitod by ilw mm^ of Minos, wlioim logiilation failed 
hi Clnrti^ biwiiuan tho jiiioplo for whom ho matlo lawn 
worn sunk hi vires ; and by tfm further axamphi of 
rii4t4i, wilt) rrfuHod to give laws to thn Arrailiana 
and Cjyrntiiiins, knowing that tln^y wcirti km rieli and 
could iiin*wr sufTer in|tiality.* Idm writer i» thinking 
of I1iit4»*i4 liiiws, wlmii h« my» that just ii« naturti lits 
tlmnl liiiiite 14.) ihii alittuai of ii wolMoniitid miin, out 
iitlti of wliicii slifi firotlumii giante and dwiirfi, io with 
mforotirii to tlio btiat ooiiititution for a •taki| tlmm 
* lb vhi. 

« 


If. 
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aro botnula to it-8 extent, ho that it niiiy he iiinther 
too large to be capable of gotul gonerinneiit, iiur Urn 
small to be iiuleptmclent unci m^lf anllieiiig. The 
further the social bond w extenclecl, tim more relaxed 
it becomes, and in general a small afate is prttpiirtion- 
ally stronger than a large oned In tln^ rmniirkH with 
which ho proccedH to corr<d,Kcriitt^ thiH pimition, we 
can plainly boo that he is privately rc»ntntHling an 
indopendont Greek community witli the nnwieddy 
oriental monarchy against which at one critical pericHl 
Greece had to contend, lie had mnmr reidimHl the 
possibility of such forms of polity as tln^ fbunan 
Empire, or the half- federal dominion of England 
which took such enormous dimensiems in Ida tim<\ or 
the great confederation of states whhdt came to birtli 
two years before he died. He win tlii! servant of Ida 
own metaplior, as the Greek writers so often were. 
His argument that a state must he of a moderate siras 
because the rightly ihapen man m neither ilwarf nor 
giant, is exactly on a par with Aristotle’s iirgunnmt to 
the same effect, on the ground tliat l«*iiuty cleiiiaiitli 
8i2:e, and there must not he too grout nor loo small iixe, 
because a ship sails liadly if it bo tiillier loo heavy or 
too light/^ And when llousseau iupposea the stitf 4 f 
to have ten thousand inhahitante, and lidks iiliout tli© 
right size of ite territory,**^ who does not think of tlia 
five thousand and forty which the Atheidiiii Hiriitigiir 
prescribed to Olainias the Cri^taii m the exartJy {ir«|Mir 

^ n. ix. s Miiki, VII. iv, M, Hi 

^ (Mi, IL I. 
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nuiulun* ft>r thn porfor.Uy fc^niunl Bkitof ^ Tlia predic- 
tion c»f tlin nlunl; career whiclt awaitn a Hiatts that is 
cursctl with an extinmive and acctmaible seaboard, 
ccn’rcHjHtndii prcicwtdy witli the Athenian Stranger's 
satinfiic^tiini that t.hf^ now city is tcj be eighty stadia 
from the count. When Kousmmtt hlmscdf began to 
tliink abotit the organiHiition of i'orsiea, lie praised 
tht^ aidcction of Torto uh the chief town of a patriotic 
adminiHt.nition, hecaimt^ it was far from the Him, and 
so ItH inhahttiint44 wouhl long preserve their Bimpliidty 
and npriglitncsH.’^ And in later years ntill, when 
imalitating npon a coimtitiitiotii for Poland, he pro- 
pouudet! an ecommiic Hyntcni esHentially Spartan ; the 
people wert^ enjoined to think little about foreignors, 
to give tlimmadvea little coric4)rn about commerce, to 
awppreii BtiaiijicHl paper, and U% put a tithe upon the 
hind.^ 

The chapter nn the LtigiakUu' in in the same region. 
We lire iigidn referred to Lyenrgua; ami to the cir« 
ciimstfince that fln.5ek towna usually confldml to a 
stranger the aiicred t4iak of ilrawing up tludr law's. 
His exjMirieiicr! in Venice and the hisUiry of his native 
town supplementod the examples of (1 recce, (leneva 
iiiitifitoned II strunger to legislate for her, and “thoic 
wild only look on tklvin a« a thcologiim have a 
iciuity ideii of the inctont of his gentui ; tho prepara- 
lion of imr wkii edicts, in wdiitih he hml so large a 

* V. ?a7. ® ikt Iv, 705, 

* rf# i*mdMutim pmt ki t/iw, |>, 75, 

* (krnmrmmMmi ffe cli, xL 
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part, do him as much hoiumr as his Instituf-os/’^ 
Itetisseau's vision was too narrow to lot him hoc tiio 
growth of govornmcnt and laws as ii co onlinatc', pr(s= 
cess, flowing from the growtii of all the otlun* piuls 
and organs of society, and advancing in maro qt toss 
equal step along with them. He coidd ht^gin with 
nothing short of an absolute legislator, who shotilcl 
impose a system from witliout by a single act, a 
structure hit upon once for all by Im indivitlnal 
wisdom, not slowly wrought out by many mimlH, 
with popular assent and co-operati<m, at the Hugges* 
tion of changing social circumstatu^es and nead.’^ 

All this would bo of very trilling im{KUl4incii in 
the history of political literature, htit for tlia extra* 
ordinary influence which circumstance ultimately 
bestowed upon it. The Social Contract waa tlm 
gospel of the Jacobins, and much of the action of the 
supreme party in France during the first months of 
the year 1794 is only fully intelligihki when we look 
upon it as tlie result and practicid application of 
Eousaeau^s teaching. The conception of tlie situation 
entertained l)y Eobespierre ami Saint Juit wm en- 
tirely moulded on all tins talk ihlmit the kglskkiri 
of Greece and Geneva, ^*The transition of an op- 
pressed nation to democracy is like the effort by 
which nature rose from nothingnois to existence. 
You must entirely refashion a jieopb whom you wiMli 

* am. Sm., II. vil 

^ Gogaet wtw much aeawr m t tntt foaci|itlfia of tliii klml i 
ace, for instanoa, (higim dm Lok^ i. 4i. 
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to mak(s five (itwl.roy its |)rojii<li(;(SH, alU-.r its habitu, 
limit itH n<suw.sititw, roitt up itn vicoH, purify ite dcHiim 
'I'ho atatt! tlmrcfiiro uiuHfc lay hold on ovory human 
hoing at Iuh birth, and dircot his oducation with power- 
ful hand. Sohm'n weak (•oufidoiico throw Athnns into 
fi-(wh Hlavory, whiln hyrurguH’H Kovority fotindod tho 
ropuhlio of Kparta on an iinmovahio himn.”’ TIiohu 
wohIh, whir.h cunio from a docroo of tho Conunittoo 
of l'uhli(; Safety, might woll Im tukon for an oxcorpt 
from tins Sorial Contrart. 'I’ho fragnmnta of tho 
infitituthiiiH hy which Saint .1 ust intended to rogonorato 
hi« country, rovoal a man with tho oxamplo of Lyctir- 
gUH bofon* bin cyoa in ovory lino ho wrote. “ Whon 
on tho ovo of tho Thormiclorian revolution which over- 

* lUscrw of tho Conuiiittise, April VIO, 170 1, rrpoi toti liy llillaiid- 
VarmUHM. Cniiipiirt' rh. iv. of Ittntsmmn'H (hMiUirtUitmH mr It 

® Hin'r! itw utiirtii %\t Hiiiut «tirvanfc«, 

fiOTgfilii jillvf’r ; jiu rhihl tuitinr 111 to mt ratmfc, mir 

miy Wit iiii'iit tin thrim tinvM uf tlw ilntirnUi ; bciyi iit tb« 

ligti Ilf 7 t«i Im Isiitnlwi nwr ti» tint urhtifil tif ilm nntinii, 
tlii’y wiir 0 t<» briitiglit ti|» t«» 8|»t'itl£ in tiintur© lmn!iibl|i«, 
in* I til Irniii f«»r w#tr ; dmivm to Iw t'mii in all ; frltnnkliip 
tirtliiin««l a|»ul»lir inufiiutioii, nvnry oili/ini on oomingto iiiitjority 
Iwiiig kiiiiol to |iri«*Uim lii« nml If h« hml uonii, tlicui 

to Iw bitiibihwl ; If tinw oomtitlttod % oritno, hift frleiuli wore to 
ki liiiiifiliotl, yiiptin] In Vtift Hybolk HiMi. AVmifA /feiJ., iv. 4-D, 
Wlitin Morally tlrmniwl hk tlroam tif a nioiiol in 

I7f»l {mm i 4 liiifi% viil. I. |i. IfiH) ho lift In cnni would 

tliliik, tlittt wltliiii forty yritm n. m»« wouhl ki wi ntmr trying thii 
iti Framio m Hiiint du«t wiw, Biikmif k |»roiioun««d 
by Ia iliffio to liiVo kmui iii«|»lrtd by Ibti Cmlnck k Mttitro, 
wliltdi I ill iiii|tiiilontly ml dnwii to Ditlorot, tin wlwni 

imnj griMit ilcitruijlif© |iiw« waw «yiit»*rfmtially fatliordL 
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threw him and his party, ho insiatod mi fcha 
of a dictatorship, he mm only thinking of the irnuina 
by which ho should at length (d.itaiii ilm nticeasiiry 
power for forciiig his regenerating project^i on tint 
country; for ho knew that iiolmapierre, whom he 
named as the man for th(^ diehitt^rahip, aca^fiti'd Ida 
projects, and would lend the full huTo <d tiie ieiiipnral 
arm to the propagation of iileas winch they luttl ac* 
quired together from Jean *lacquea, and from the 
Greeks to whom Jean Jacques Inul sent them hit 
example and instructioji.* No douf»t the condition 
of Franco after 1792 must naturally have struck any 
one too deeply imbued with the spirit of the Hoeial 
Contract to look beneath the surface of tlie society 
with which the Oonvention had to deal, as urgently 
inviting a lawgiver of the ancient stamp. The old 
order in church and state Imtl been swept away, no 
organs for the performance of the functions of national 
life were visible, the moral itleaii wliieli hiul Iwiuml 
the social elements together in the extinct monarchy 
seemed to be permanently »appa<l A laJiticiaii who 
had for yeara been dreaming about Minoi ami lyciir^ 
gas and Calvin, especially if he lived in a stiito with 
such a tradition of ceiitriditaiion m niltal in Friiiico, 
was sure to suppose that here %vaii tho. scene ntid lliti 
moment for a splendid reimtition on an iiiimoititi itmle 
of those immortal achievementi. Tiio futility of thii 

‘ 1 forgta \¥hera 1 liav© im4 th® sttiry tif siiiiw tif tlm 

Oottveatioa being very iiigiy lli# liltmry mtiliiliitnl tm 

copy of the kwi which Miaw gave to the -emtois*. 
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attinnpt wan th(^ pnu’tical mul iwor iiunutu’ahh^ illus 
taidinn of tluuh^frrt <jf K’oiiHHeniti h i^tajiuotncal !U(*Uuh1. 
It wm olio thing to mako lawn for tho handful of 
poopto w1k» HvihI in (huiova in tho mxicaaitii auiiury, 
imitial in ndiglouH faith, and arcopting tho namo form 
am! aoiit’opiion t»f tho tumiinon good* It wan a vary 
ditlormii tiling to try play (‘alvin ovor hoiuo twonty 
fivo nnlliomi of a !mtort»gon(antH!y oompomul nation, 
ahounding in variations of toinpm'anH*nt, faith, lawn, 
and halniH and wtdioring in nnfatluunaldn tlist rartionH. 
Tim Frourh ditl imh*od at longth invito a hvavmnHont 
atrangor from Fomira to inako laws for thmn, hut not 
until ho liatl Hot hia foot upt>n tlmir nook ; ami even 
NajHdcron Bonaparto, who had hoguu lifo liko tho refit 
of hifi grneratiiui fiy writing IhHwmmuito tmfiayfi, made 
a fiwift rofurii to the hiatorie method in the ec|uivocml 
ahajm of the i kmeortlat. 

Not only WHim lioufiaeaiVa ielumum of polity com 
ceivetl from ilm point of view of a fimall territory 
with II liiiiitiHl populatiom “ You munt not/’ lie myn 
ill one place, **tiiiike the ahuaes of great statei an 
ohjtieliiifi to II ivrifcer who woiihl fain have none hut 
sittiiH omw/'^ Again, ivhen he aaid that in a truly 
frctis atiite f.hii Htimm |.ierformed all their fiiirvicoH to 
tiie eotiimiiitiiy wirti their aniw and mme liy money, 
iiid tliiit he looked iiptin the eorvde (or compukory 
liilanir on tlm piililie road«) u« leai hontile to freedom 
than lie Mlmwed tliat ho wim thinking of imtiite 

^ HI. illt 

® IIL XV, till aetittlly rei*ieiimeaileit tlio I’tili’M Oi all 
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not greatly passing thc< iliiiiaii.Hitiiiii i»f ii 
was not the only defect hi« lliay iiii, 

a sort of stat^ of natttro in the fd the 

with whom tho lawgiver had ki iliml Kainl 
made the same assumption afterwards, , anil 
his military school k> artHit on thene l'*iire plots 
ever sui'mrstructtire he iniglit think fit to iippoir 
society that hail for so many eenturii’fi heeii cirg, 
and mouhlod hy a pinvitrful iiml energetic rl 
armed with a definite doctrine, fixing the mmm 
tendencies in a long ioriei of siicceasivii geiic^ri 
was not in the naked mental itiite which ihn *lfii 
postulated. It wow not |irepartHl to nccejit free «!i 
the substitution of friondihip for niarriiigii, ih 
plaoament of the family by tti« inilitiiry scIicmi 
the other articles In Baint *lwit*s prograitittie cif 
renovation. The twelve apwtkii went intiiitig j 
who were morally swept ami giiniiilintl, will 
went armed with iniferumenta pmjwir In mm 
imagination of their liaarcm All ttioriil rofn 
seek the ignorant imtl iirtijd©, {swr flilwrnioii ii 
scene, labourers and women in anollmr, for tliii 
reason that new iileas only makii wiiy tin grciiiiit 
is not already too heavily onciiiiilMirtid with |iriijii 
But France in 1703 was in no cciiitiitioii tif ilik 
Opinion in all it« spheres wai by an ni 

powerful organisation, to ii ttegrwi wlikli liiaih 

public fuuatienarii^ it* kiiiil, «iil t*» iiit-ii tlw ptililie 
executed on th® syststu «f A M 

ch. xL 
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atbiHipt iibolinh thn npinitm, m tlic^ organwalion 
ap|H\ar<^«l tu havi^ hoi^ii alniliahcalj (pnt,o liopalasB until 
tha lupiu^ ilirun or four huinlnal ymru luul alloweil 
dun tiuiii for dinHolutioii. Aftnr all it wiia not until 
thci fiiurih mnUtry of our uni that t.ha work of ovan 
tht^ twolvo apo.'=tth‘M hoj^^’in to toll dtauHivaly and (puakly. 
Ah for tho LyaurKim of whom tlni Fnuudi (diattorcd, 
if HU<-h It p<uwmality ovur uxi.>tod out of tho rogioii of 
inytlu lio ramo to Ida piHJph* armnd witlt an oraclo 
from tlio goiia* juat «k Miihuh did* and wan hiiumdf 
rugardod im having a natuni touohud with divinity. 
No Hiudi protonHionH rouhl wull ho madu hy any Fromdi 
logiiilator within a «lo/,oii yoara or no of tho death of 
Voltairo. 

lait m horn roinark that it wm oxaotly wliat 
itrikoa m an itio tloaporak^ almnrdity of tlm aanuinj)- 
tions of tho HtHuat Ckmtrart^ whirh conatitutod tho 
powor of tliiit worki whoii it aocidontiiily foil into tlm 
Imtnk Ilf moil who mirvoyod a national ayitom wraokad 
in 111 ! it* piirtH. 11m Hootal (kmtraat ii workad out 
priKUitily in tlwt fiialiion whioh, if it ioualioi man at 
all» iiiakoH thmn into fanatir^. Iiong triiins of random 
iiigi aaroful idlogiiiion of proofg, jmtinnt aiimisMion on 
ovary liiititl of i|Uiili{ying projawitlona and multi- 
tiuiiiitnii liiiiil44tion% am aaiantial to Haionaa, and 
prodtiaij iriiati^nii that guiib tim wiiti Mtatosinan in 
noriiiid iiiiiiii. tint it in dogma that givai farvour to 
a iiiat, 11mra am alwaya largo ela«itii of mtndi to 
whom iiityiliiwg in tlm aliajui of a vigorciiiily eoiiipant 
•yitoiit k iiTiiiiiliiily fa»mimtlngt and to whom th« 
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qualification of a proposition, or tla^ liiiiifiiti^ 
theoretic princijile is tlistresHifig nr iiit<iliir'ahki. 
persons always coino to tlio front for a sea 
times of distraction, when the party that kin 
own aims most definitely is sure f.o liavo il 
chance of obtainini*: power. AikI i 

charmed timir temperament A iiiaii who I 
sots of complex facta is necessarily Hlow^oot 
one who has only words to thml with, may m 
with a speed, a precision, a consistency, a com 
ness, that has a magical potency over men win 
on having politics and theology lirawm out ii 
theorems like those of Euclid. 

Bousseau traces Ins concliniions from wain; 
developos his system from the interior get 
phrases. lake the typicaJ schoolman, ho m 
that analysis of terms is the right way of mt 
new knowledge about thinp ; lie iiiiitakoi tliii 
plication of propositions for tiui dmmnnj ol 
•trutk Many p^es of the HiKiiiil Chin tract an 
logical doductioni from verlial definitioiwj tliii iii 
attempt to confront them with actiitl fact woiih 
shown them to be not only valimltint, but - 
meaningless, in connection with rmil liiifiiiiii 
and the visible working of Itunimi affairs, IIi.. 
into the word, or into hm own vorlml iiotlo 
tolls us what is to be found in tlmt, wliurtti wi 
to be told the marks and «|tiililiii that diatli 
tlie object which tlie woi*il is meml to rticiilL 
wrises his habit of setting liiifwilf ijtieiitioiis, 
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rafcH’oiH’n tn wliit’h wn nuinut nay iliai tlin auHwtu'H 
ara tmi tr\u\ but (Hiily Uiat t!ui (juimUniw thainaelvas 
wtiro mwiw W(»rt!i asking. Hans i« an iimtmnca ol 
hm liiathtai <'»f Htippisniiig iliat to draw «om«tlung 
from li vorba! instion k to fuul out msiuothing rorro 
gponding to fat’t. ** Wo ran dintinguiali in iho magis- 
traUs tliroii oHwsiitially dillbront wilk : lut, iho will 
|Miciiliar tu Iiiiu m an iudividunl, whwh only it^ndH to 
hia own jmrikular lolvantago; 2n<k tins iHstnmon will 
of tho miigintratoji, wldrh rofoni only tho advantago 
of tho prinro j*>, i!io gtivornmontj, and tldn wts may 
mums rorporato will, wbiofi k gonoral in rolation to 
tins govoruimmt, and partirular in rolation to tins state 
of wdiioli tins govtiriiinmtt is ii part ; Srd» tho will of 
tho pooplti or sovorisigii will, whioh is ginond, as wall 
in rolaiitsti to tins stato iainstthsriMl as a wholis, as in 
rolation to tins govoriiimsiit oonsiilarod a« part of 
tho wlndo/'^ It might bo Imrtl to piwo that id! 
this i« in»i trnis, Inst thon it is unroid and roiiiiss te 
notliiiig, m Wii son if wo tii-ko tho tronlilii to turn it 
into rifiil miittor l.1ins a momhor of this llritisli 
Hotiifi of C •otnimms, who m a magistrate in Itoiwmiaidi 
iotwij, liM ill roll nsiiorstiaily itilToront wills : first, iw 
II man, Mr* H« niitl-so ; atJaoml, his aorporiite will, ii» 
iiiiimhir of till! tdiiitislwr, ami tliis will is gontind in 
ritalion te Ifits lagiilatnro, hut partiaiiliir in roliition 
to fclio wtifdis body of ol«ator« and |aior» ; thirfl, hit 
will « II iistimksr «f llio groat islocloml body, wliia!i 
is a gmitiriil will atiko in ndatitiii to Hm «lcjctoral 
^ lumi, til, it 
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body and to the loKiHbit4iro. An ] 

is perfectly welcome to make of tl 

if ha chooscH to do so, ami imbwly will t 
trouble to deny them. But they lire iioiiHeime 
do not correspoud to tlie real eoiiiptiMititiii of a 
of parliament, nor tli^ tliej slimi the Hiiialleat lt|» 
any part either of t!ie ilu’my of |i:overii«ieiii in 
or the working of our mvn guveriiimuit iii pur 
Almost the name kiml of oliservatiun miglit ' 
of the famous dogmatic siat.ements about scivt! 
‘SSovcraignty, being only tin* exercise of the 
will, can never Im alieniitiui, and the uovertd 
is only a colloctiva heing, cun only he rt^firtisei 
himself : the powmr may be iraiistiiitteil, but 
sovereignty k imlivisililti, not only in jii 
but in object;^ and so forth. Wo shall tmvn 
aider these remarks tmm aiiothiir jMiint of vii 
present wo refer to them m ilhistmting the cl 
of the book, a« consisting uf a iiiiiiibrw of nx j 
of definitions, atmlysed iw wontsi not eotiniii.r 
the facte of which the wonk iitti rejirt»er 
This way of tr<mt4ng polillimi tlioory oiiiib 
writer to assume an air of ceriiiiitbi iiiifl ju 
which led narrow dt*fluctivf! tiiiink cniiijileli 
tive. Burke poured meritiifi scorn mi tlio api 
of geometry to imlitici wnl algeliruic fortii 
government, but then it wiw Jiwl llii« ientn 
monstraiion, thk itieiiiitrtffi mmtrmr, Itiiifc fille 
aeau’s disciples with ii iti|ireiiitj aini linilfiiiiili 
MI. i. ^ II, ii 
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\v‘ljir!i hwi^H ihf^ liunliTn jittidinit of ilutaei 

ill liniU/toiiiiait lumpfmkiililo. Tho thianoHs 
of iiohii«|iitaTo’i4 on i^ovoriuuont (‘oiiHcw to aHtcminh 
\m, whoii wo ri'iat^inhor that ho hiul aot trainad liita- 
8oIf to lotik ufHai it iia tho art td doaling with huge 
groups of eontlirtiiig uitoroata, (»f hostile {HiHskma^ of 
hardly rorottcilahlo aioia, of vohoinoatly o|)po86d 
fortses. Ho had dimuplinod hin politicid itifelligeaoa 
0 !i iutdi iioaigro lOid uitanlmfaiiiiiil arguiuent,.at.ioii im 
the folhnviog ; Hot um HUppo.Ho the Ht4de caenpOHed 
t»f ton thousand oiii/.ona, 'i’lio laivoroign ran only he 
oonHiderod roUoriivtdy aiul iia a body ; hut earh per 
ioiii in Ilia <|uaJiiy aa aubjorb in ronaiilered m an in» 
divhbiid unit ; thua the woveroign in ki the auhjeet aa 
'ten ihoumunl in to iine ; in other wortk, eaeli inendmr 
of the htw for hie lilmre only the tend.houaandth 
part of the eoveringn authority, though lie m aide 
mitted to it in all Ida own entirety, If the people 
be eoinfawetl of a hundred tiiouMiuid iiuin, the eondi' 
tioii of tin? iubjiwia tioim not eliiinge, nnd eaeli of 
tlietn bpiir^ equnlly th«^ whole empire of tlie liiwa, 
while aiiflragin re«lu**rd to a humired-ihouiatnltli, 
haa ten times lima iitfluenre in drawing them «p. 
Them the inibjeet remaining itill only one, the itdio 
tion of the acnmrttign augnu^nta in thii ratio of the 
niiiiiber of the ritiranm. Whiunni Jt foliowi- that% 
tliii Imrgtw file itiile lieroittea, the nioru doea lilmrty 
dititiiikli/'^ 

'Afiiirl frttiti tliesp iirithineitrftl coiiee}itioii% and thi 

» III L 
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deep cliarm which their td c‘t}iivj« 

for iho narrow and fervid <d wliirh 1 

and Gennany Boein to havi^ got tiiuilty riil 
hapfciste and Fifth Mommdiy men, hut wli 
haunted France, there WiU‘iJ iiiaxiiiiM in tin 
Contract of roinarkahhi ctJin^t'iiiencM for t\w n 
of a Coinmittoa of Fuldic. Safety. ** Ihtw can 
multitude/’ tim writer ii.Hks in otic placo, “ v 
often tlooH not know itn imn will, hcciim^ii it 
known what ia gotnj for ih oKccute of itnclf ai: 
taking bo vast and «o difthuilt iiji. n Byntcni tif 
^\gain, *Um tminm hi each i 

abaolnto power over all Ida m% tli' 

pact given to the hcKly politic an alwolutr poii 
all its memla^m; and it ia tlii« ftariui power 
whan directail hy the gcnonil will, hnaw, m 
said, the name of aovendgiity/^ AIhivii j 
little chapter on a dietettirafiip ii iho very 
tion of the p«>sition tif thn Ilolioiipiiirii^iii in 
inontlm immediately preciHMitg llndr full 
evidently the firat inteiititin nf the |ti!tiji!fi i 
state should not perish/* and ««i on, wifli inin 
cism of tlm system of occtwiofia! dictfilciriiiiijM, 
wore resorted to in old Vet tiii*i t! 

in itself go much laiyoiid tlin old iiifiiiiirrliin t 
of Prerogative, tm ii eorrectivii fur iltiwiii 
want of immiaUiiie iippHcmliilily tif mere lep 
cesses in cases of itate niiiergeiMiy ; tiid it ii 
noticing again an«l agaiii tint in ijiitii of tlie 
> IL vi « IL If. » IV I 
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higs «'f rriiriitin, flit* fnw iitruritifH (»f t,hti TcnTor tiro 
an altiumi invtiuhln HjHU'k ccna|mml with 
of (jhiiitii^J rhurrhninn luni lawful kingH, jHir|i«tmtcHl 
in jictrtinfaiM'o with tJnhr notion of what eoimtitAitial 
puhlii: mifofy. So far nn liiHtmviiu'H iiitaution gtam, 
wa tiinl hiH writings ono t>{ llm HtrongoKt <lominc!la- 
of t'ho tlooirino of |mhiir mfoty that ia to 
fouinl in any of iha wiitinga of t!io roniury. In 
tha nafoty of a riti/.on/Mio rrii’n, Iohh tho rontnuin 
aiumo than iho aafoty of t.ho Htat4^| Uniy may toll 
tm that it h woll that t»no ahotik! poriKh cm htiluilf 
of all. I will ailniiro ain h a aimtamro in thc^ mouth 
of a virtuoua pairiog who voluntarily ami for duty’a 
«ako ctovot4ia himai^f t4i ili'iith for tlui mlvation «if 
hk rount4*y. But if wo arn to umioritimcl timt it i« 
allowiitl t4i thi,i govoriimiuit in inirrillcjo an innoeiinfe 
jMirioii for tlm aiifoiy «»f tlio multiimhi, 1 hold tlua 
maxim for turn of tho immt oxtwrmhlo that tyranny 
hfw iivor invoiiloih and tho itui«t dangercmi that rati 
!ai iiiJiiiittrd/** !t may tw^ anid thiit. tlm I'nrrorkte 
did licit aiirrifirti itiniHami lifo* hut tim jihm i« frivolmii 
cut ilio Ii|ia of iiiifii whf» proarrihod ivliolo rJitiioa. 
You riiiiiiot juatly draw a rindtal imlirtmimt iigiiiiiit 
a ctiiiii. Iioii?«fmin howanmr. raiinot fairly hii iitid to 
Iiavti had a stiiiro in tlio rpajamaihility fur thii morn 
ciriiiiimil jMiri of iht' fadky of lill3, aity motti than 
ttiii ftiitiiiltir of t ‘liriwtiiwiity m rt«|i«twilik for tliii 
atrmdiioi tJiiii liiivo lawn r4itfintiit4id Iiy llm more 
artlaiil %vfir»tii|i|au'i of tik niim#^ and juitiflnd liy stray 

* fi. it. 
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texts caught up from the IIt4vtH,iu 

said, ‘‘All becomes legitimate ami evert virtue 
behalf of the public safety/' Rmwacmu wrotc^ 
margin, “The public safety is iiothittg unions 
viduals enjoy security/’^ Tfie author of a the 
not answerable for the applieationa whielt tn 
read into it by the passions of men and the exig 
of a violent crisis. Such applications show this 
and no more, that the theory was constructed 
an imperfect consideration of the (jualities of 1: 
nature, with too narrow a view of the (annliti 
society, and therefore with an inadetprate apprec 
of the consequences which tlio theory might l>e < 
to support 

It is time to come to the central conception 
Social Contract, the dogma which made of it 
time the gospel of a nation, tlui memoralde do 
of the sovereignty of peoj>Ies. Of thia doctrine 
seau was assuredly not the invcinUir, 
exaggerated language of some popular write 
France leads to suppose that t-hey think of I 
nothing losa Even in the tliirteenth ceiitur 
constitution of the Onlars, and the cont.est« ci 
friars with the clergy, hml enpiidered faintly ^ 
cratic ways of thinking/^ Among otliert tlie 
Aquinas had protested against the jiiriitic do 
that the law is the pleasure of the prince, Th 
of the prince, he aayi, to bo a kw, must be ciii 

* p. JIlci. 
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i^y mtHoii ; liiw in f<ir tlu\ tunjunon goini, 

and iiut fur a .-ipui'iid ur privuto ginxl : it follows from 
thin that uidy thi^ ronHon of tho imdlitiult^^ or of a 
priiiro ilto multi t4idoj cau luiiko a lawd 

A. i4till m<»ro romarkahlis apprcnudi to lator viowa was 
umdti t>y Mandlif* of riidiun phyniriim tu laiwis cd 
Bavaria, who wriit<^ a Htruiig ltot»k ou Iuh miiMiort sido, 
in tlio ^;nnit eoiitoat hotwoon him iumI tho pojm (1324). 
Mar^ilio in tim first part of Ida work not cuily lays 
down vtuy rlahoraiidy tho prt»poaition that lawa ought 
to Im inado by tlm umvnsiim ho plaeiw this 

govoridgiity tif t\w pooplo on tfm tnui ha«i« (which 
Eowmoau only took for a aorondary iupjHU't ki hi« 
original oompnoi), luuiioly, tlm groakw likoliliiKKl of 
lawa latiiig ota^yod in tlio flrat |itiuai, and Iniing good 
kwi in tlm aooond, wlmn limy ani mado by tho body 
of tho jMimiiii i4frM«‘t4Hi. ** No ono kimwingiy ilooi 
hurt k> hiiiimdf, or dolilM^ratoly wlca whiit k unjuat, 
iittd on llnit imrontit alt or a grout nmj«>riiy nnwt wMi 
iuoli law m Inui aiiiki tho rtiniinrin intmtiat of tlio 
'rnriiing from tlda ki tlio Hociid Uoiitract, 

ami t. Alio fratiek^i 

#1 |i, 4I^» tile* 

« iiifpmmr Ti. I., rh, lil. Tlii», isgshu l« an i»XiiOT|iltt 
of l!ariltk»*s imnilhm i taditi fpualii©# id clvilwii 

|ni.wiltil riiiiiiiitiiliiiii *4 iiiroiiiiatwliim, rtbiattfdliiw iidrl flil»iit «t 
ilitllrl, lit ri»fiiiiiw«iiiiri 4f?s^pil ml r»|«4l»4e |M«*illtd* 

Tliti wliolw fdiiptpf h n fa««l «fitis4|i«tliiii, fiartlf 4ti« 

Itf tlitf iiilliwii»-i^ at Afi#l<»tk, «f tlm iif k|pr wtilariti, 

vein. It n 
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or to Loclco’s essay on Government, the identity in 
doctrine and correspondence in dialect may teach via 
how little true originality there can be among thinkers 
who are in the same stage ; how a metaphysician of 
the thirteenth century and a metaphysician of the 
eighteenth hit on the same doctrine; and how the 
true classification of thinkem does not follow intervals 
of time, but is fixed by difFercnces of metbod. It is 
impossible that in the constant play of circumstances 
and ideas in the minds of difieront thinkers, the same 
comhinations of form and colour in a |)hil080phic 
arrangement of such circumstances and ideas should 
not recur. Signal novelties in thought are as limited 
as signal inventions in architectural construction. It 
is only one of the groat changes in method, that can 
remove the limits of the old combinations, by bring- 
ing new material and fundamentally altering the 
point of view. 

In the sixteenth century there were numerous 
writers who declared the right of subjects to depose 
a bad sovereign, but this imsition is to be distinguished 
from Rousseau’s doctrine. Thus, if we turn to the 
great historic event of 1581, the rejection of the yoke 
of Spain by tlie Dutch, we find the Declaration of 
Independence running, ” that if a prince is appointed 
by God over the land, it is to protect them from harm, 
even as a shepherd to the guardianship of his flock 
The subjects are not appointed by God for the behoof 
of the prince, but the prince for his subjects, without 
whom he is no princa” This is obviously divine 
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rii^ht, fuiulamantally modified by a popular |)rinciplo, 
accopi(,5ti to moat tlm axigamsias of tha occasion, and 
to justify after tha event a maaaura which was dictated 
by nrgant neod for practical relief. Sucli a notion of 
the social ccnnpiict was ntill emphatically in the aenii- 
patriiirclml stiige, and is distinct as imn b© from the 
dogma of popular sovenngaty as Rousseau understood 
it. But it plainly marked a step on the way. It mm 
the developtnent of Protestant princi|)les which pro- 
duced and necoHsarily involved the (vxtrame democratic 
conolusiom 'rinui was needtsl for their full expansion 
in this sense, hut tlie result could only have been 
avoided l>y a suppression of the Reformation, and we 
therefore count it inevitable. Bodin (1577) bad de- 
fined iovcireignty as residing in the supreme legislative 
authority, without further inquiry as to tlie source or 
seat of that authority, though he admits the vague 
position which even I^wis xiv. did not deny, that 
the object of political society is the greatest good of 
every citiien or the whole state. In 1603 a Protest- 
ant professor of law In Germany, Altimsen by name, 
publiihed a traatini of Politics, in which the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of peoples wtw clearly formulated, 
to tha profound indignation lK)th of Jesuits and of 
Protestant jwristad Iteimeau mentions his name;^ 
it does not appear tliat he read Altimsen^i rather 
uncommon trtmtiie, but its teaching would probably 
have a pltee in the teaditioni of politiciJ theorising 

* fitii llayla^ Piet., a v. JUkmiw* 

* LMrm 4$ to L vL 384 
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current at Genova, to the spirit of wlme govornnHHit 
it was so congenial. Hooker, vindicating episc’opacy 
against the democratic principles of the Ihiritana, had 
still been led, apparently by way of the over dominant 
idea of a law natural, to base civil government on the 
assent of the governed, and had laid down sucli 
propositions as these: “Laws they are not, wluch 
public apj[)robation hath not made so. Laws therehwe 
human, of what kind soever, are available }>y consent*,” 
and so on.^ The views of the KceltjHiastical Polity 
were adopted by Locke, and became the foumlation 
of the famous essay on Civil Government, from which 
popular leaders in our own country drew all their 
weapons down to the outbreak of the French Kovtdu- 
tion. Grotiiis (1625) starting from tlm principle tlmt 
the law of nature enjoins that we should stand by otir 
agreements, then proceeded to assume either an 
express, or at any rate a tacit and implied, prtunisa 
on the part of all who become mem!H)rs of a community, 
to obey the majority of the body, or a majority of 
those to whom authority has been tlelegaied.*’^ This 
is a unilateral view of the social contract, and omits 
the element of reciprocity which in Rounfieaidi itlea 
was cardinal. 

^ IHUy, Bk. i. ; bka l-iv., 1504 ; hk. v., 1507 ; h-kft. vi.- 
viii., 1047, —being forty»iiiven ymm th« author'i itciath. 

^ Goguet {Ofigim Sm Lois, L 22) dwell* ea terit eoaventiutit 
fts a kind of engagement to which men eoroiiilt thi$miiilf« with 
extreme facility. H© wa» thu« rather nwir the true idtm of the 
ipontaneoui origin and nnconacious acce|itAiw» of tmrly 
tioni. 
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Locjko was KtaiHHaunH luont immcMliato iiwpiriu*, 
and tho latter aflirmod hiniarlf to havo trmtod tlus 
sauuj mattera oxactly on liooka^i priaciplcB. RousHoati, 
howovar, axaggarat^od LDcko''s politics as gnudly as 
Condillac exaggerated his metapliysics. Thci’c was 
the important dillcroncc that Locke’s essay on Civil 
Government was the justification in theory of a 
revolution which had already boon accomplishod in 
practice?, while tho Bocial Contract, tinged as it was 
by silent rofonmeo in tho mind of tho writer to 
Uonova, wiw yot a spocidation in the air. Tim cir- 
cumstancos under which it was written gave to tho 
projxmiticma of Locko’s piece a resorvo and moderation 
whicli savour of a practical origin and a special case. 
They have not the wide scope and dogmatic air and 
litomry precision of the corresponding propositions in 
ItouMoaii. We find in I^ocka none of those concise 
phrases which make fanatics. But tho esBontial 
doctrine k there. The pinloiopher of the lievolution 
of lOBB probably carried ite principles further than 
most of tlioic who helped in the Involution had any 
intention to carry them, when he said that ” the legis- 
lature being only a fiduciary power to act for certain 
ends, there remains still in the people a iuprame 
power to remove or alter the legislativa’’^ It may 

^ Of Okll Ucvernmaiifc, ch. xht. Soa ako ch. xL **Thlii 
IfigiMktivti i« iiot iifily th*? siipnimo powtr of fchi commoaw®alth, 
Imt «icro4 autl unaltemblo hi tho haraii where the community 
liiivti «tu» plficititl it ; nor can any otMct of anybody ©Ifi, in what 
forto sotwif mneoivod, or by what |iowir ioovor backed, have 
fc!i« forco tind obligation of a law, which hw not Its «uactioa 
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be questioned how many of tlio pocra of that (la 3 ; 
would have assented to the proposition that the pcophj 
—and did Locke mean by the people the electors of 
the House of Commons, or all males over twenty-one, 
or all householders paying rates 1— could by any 
expression of their will abolish the legislative power 
of the upper chamber, or put an end to the legislative 
and executive powers of the crown. But Lockers 
statements are direct enough, tliough lie does not use 
so terse a label for his doctrine as Rousseau affixed 
to it. 

Again, besides the principle of popular sovereignty, 
Locke most likely gave to Rousseau the idea of the 
origin of this sovereignty in the civil state in a pact 
or contract, which was represented as the foundation 
and first condition of the civil stata !From this 
naturally flowed the connected theory, of a perpetual 
consent being implied as given by the people to each 
new law. We need not quote inissages from Locke 
to demonstrate the substantial correspondence of 
assumption between him and the author of the Social 
Contract They are found in every chapter.^ Such 
principles were indispensable for the defence of a 

from that legislative which the public hiiH chesoa and apiwiiitiid ; 
for without this the law could not have that whitdi is iil»olut«Iy 
aecossary to its being a kw—the constuifc of llie aoclity ; mm 
whom nobody can have a |M>wer to make kw$, but by their own 
consent, and by authority received fnun thiuiu’* If iicmMimu 
had found no neater expresiion for his doctrine than this, tlii 
Social Contratst would assuredly have been no iiX|dcMiv«t. 

^ See especially ch. vhi. 
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Kovolutiou lika that of I(]88, which \vm alvvayn care- 
folly laarlosh out by iin proinotcrH, aH well m by its 
chxiuout apologint and expoBitor a luuulrod years 
later, the great llurk(^, m above all tlurigs a revolu- 
tion within the pale of the law or the constitution. 
They represented the philosophic mljustment of popu- 
lar ideaB to the political changes wrought by sliifting 
circuiuBtances, as distingtiishod from the bi))lical or 
Hebraic method of a<ljusting such ideas, which had 
prevailed in the contests of the previous generation. 

Yet tlien^ was in the midst of those contests one 
tliinker of ilui first rank in intellectual power, who 
had constructed a genuine philosophy of government. 
Hobbes’s speculations did not fit in witli the theory of 
either of the two bodies of combatants in the Civil 
War. Tlu^y were each in tlie theological order of 
ideas, and neither of them sought or was able to 
comprehend tlie application of philosophic principles 
to their own case or to that of their adversaries.^ 
Hebrew precedents and bible texts, on the one hand ,* 
prerogative of use and high church doctrine, on the 
other. Ik^tween those was no space for the acceptance 
of a secular ami rath)nalistio theory, covering the 
whole field of a social constitution. Now the influence 
of Hobbes upon ItoUBseau was very iimrkod, and very 
singular. There were mimorous differences between 
the philosopher of Oeneva and hia predecessor of 

^ llai antipathy t>f the clargy, (uithtilie, «|>weopaHan, 

ami ptmljytorlaa, to whicli, m Austin hai poiiUcid out (%v^. a/ 
i, 288, «,), Uobhi'H mainly owos hii bad roputo. 
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Malmcslmry. / Tho one looked on men m good, the 
other looketl on them as had. The one dc^scrilxMl the 
state of nature as a state of peace, tho other as a state 
of wai\ Tho one believed that laws and irmtilii lions 
had depraved man, the other that they had improved 
him.^n But these ditierences did not })rovcmt the 
actidrr of Hobbes on Koussoau. It resulted in a 
curious fusion between the premisses and thci temper 
of Hobbes and the conclusions of Locke. This fusion 
produced that popular absolutistn of which the Social 
Contract was the theoretical expression, and Jacobin 
supremacy tho practical manifestatiim. Kousseaii 
borrowed from Hobbes tho true conception of sove- 
reignty, and from Locke tho true conception of tho 
ultimate seat and original of authority, and of the 
two together ho nimle the great image of tho sovereign 
people. Strike tho crowned head from that monatroue 
figure which is tho frontispiece of the Leviathan, and 
you have a frontispiece that will do excellently well 
for the Social Contract. Apart from a multitude of 
other obligations, good and bad, which Eotmsoau 
owed to Hobbes, tus wo shall point out, we may here 
mention that of the superior accuracy of the notion of 
law in tho Social Contract over the notion of law in 
Montesquieu’s work. Tho latter begins, as everybody 
knows, with a definition inextricably confused : 
are necessary relations flowing from tho nature of 
things, and in this sense all beings have their laws , 

^ Bm Di(lcrot*« articl© on JMbmm In ilw EiioyaloimHlk, 

(Mtw.f XV. 122. 
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(iivinit.y lias ite laws, ilui material world !iuh ita laws, 
Uio inicdligcmc.os Huporior to mm have tluar laws, the 
boasts have thoir lawn, num has his laws. , . Thore 
is a pi’iodtivo rt^ason, and laws arc the relations to be 
fotind botwoon that and the dillbront beings, and tlic 
relations of ihost! diflbrcnt beings among one another.^' * 
KouRHoau at once pnt tisido tbe.so divergent meanings, 
made tlu^ projier distinction between a law of natnro 
and tlu^ impto’at.ive law of a state, and jnaily asserted 
that the one could teach us nothing worth knowing 
about tht^ other. Hobbes’s pliruseohigy is much less 
definite than this, and shows tliat ho had not himself 
wholly shaken off the same confusion as reigned in 
Montesquieu’s account a century later. Ihit then 
Hobbes’s account of the true meaning of sovereignty 
was so chair, firm, Mid comprehensive, as easily to 
lead any fairly perspicuous student who followed him, 
to apply it to tlie true meaning of law. And on this 
head of law not so much fault is to be found with 
Eouisaau, as <m the hea«l of larger constitutional 
theory. He did not look long enough at given laws, 
and hence failed to seine all their distinotivo qualities ; 
above all he only half saw, if he saw at all, tliat a law 
is a command atid not a contract, and his eyes were 
cloioil to this, beoaui© the true view was incompatible 
with his fundamental assumption of contract as the 
base of tliii iocial union.^ But ho did at all events 

* dm Imm, L L *•* Omt. 11. vL 60. 

* C.'kiguta liai th« lacrifc of soulag dktiautly that oomamml is 

i\m of liw. 
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grasp tho quality of gciiorality an bckuiging to laws 
proper, and separated them justly from what ho calls 
decrees, which wo are now taught to name occasional 
or particular commands.^ This is worth mentioning, 
because it shows that, in spite of his habits of intel- 
lectual laxity, Rousseau was capable, where he had a 
clear-headed master before him, of a very considerable 
degree of precision of thought, however liable it was 
to fall into error or deficiency for want of abundant 
comparison with bodies of external fact. Let us now 
proceed to some of the central propositions of the 
Social Contract. 

1. Tho origin of society dates from tho moment 
when tho obstacles which impede tho preservation of 
men in a state of nature are too strong for such forces 
as each individual can employ in order to keep himself 
in that state. At this point they can only save them- 
selves by aggregation. Problem : to find a form of 
association which defends and protects with the whole 
common force the person and property of each associ- 
ate, and by which, each uniting himself to all, still 
only obeys himself, and remains as free m he was 
before. Solution : asocial compact reducible to these 
words, ‘‘Each of us places in common Ms person and 
his whole power under the supreme direction of tlio 
general will ; and we furtlier receive each member as 
indi visible part of the whole.” This act of association 
constitutes a moral and collective body, a public peraom 

^ (Jmi, to., II. vi. r>l-63. 8o« Jurm^medmm^ I 

95, etc. ; also Lellrm i&nks d$ la I. vi. S80. 381. 
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Thci pract ical im|K>rtanco and the iniachiof of thus 
HuOiU'ini^^ HOci(*.ty to ropoHo on conyentions wliich tho 
luunan will had inado, lay in tho corollary that tho 
human will is compotout at any time to unmake them, 
ami also thcn'cforo to devise all poBsible changes that 
fell short of unmaking them. This was tlie root of 
tho fatal hypothesis of the dictator, or divinely com- 
misHioned lawgiver, External circumstance and 
human nature alike were passive and infinitely 
pliable ; they were tho material out of which the 
legislator was to devise conventions at pleasure, witli- 
out aiiprehenHion as to their suitableness either to tho 
conditions of society among which they were to work, 
or to the passions and interests of those by whom they 
were to be carried out, and who wore supposed to have 
given assent to them. It would be unjust to say that 
Kousseau actually faced this position and took the 
consequences. He expressly says in more places than 
one that the science of Government is only a science 
of combinations, applications, and exceptions, accord- 
ing to time, place, and circumstanced But to base 
iociety on conventions is to impute an element of 
arbitrariness to these combinations and applications, 
and to make them independent, as they can never be, 
of tlie limits inexorably fixed by the nature of things. 
The notion of compact is the main source of all the 
worst vagaries in Eousseai/s political speculation. 

^ See, for luitaiwc, lettwr to Mimhe^au (Vami tkn h(nmYm)i 
July *i<l, 17117. C/om, v, 170, Th« mum luttor coataiuM hii 
crltickui on tlui good tkwiwt of tho Econoriiisia. 
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It iH worth rotnarking in the history of opitiion, 
that there was at this time in France a little knot of 
thinkers who wore nearly in full |)osac3S8ion of the 
true view of the limits set by the natural ordering of 
societies to the power of convention and the function 
of the legislators. Five years after the publication of 
the Social Contract, a remarkable book was written 
by one of the economic sect of the Physiocrats, the 
later of whom, though specially concerned with the 
material intorosts of communities, very properly felt 
the necessity of connecting the discussion of wealth 
with the assumption of certain fundamental political 
conditions. They felt this, because it is impossible to 
settle any question about wages or profits, for instance, 
until you have first settled whether you are assuming 
the principles of liberty and property. This writer 
with groat consistency found the first essential of all 
social order in conformity of positive law and institu- 
tion to those qualities of human nature, and their 
relations with those material instnunants of life, 
which, and not convention, were the true origin, m 
they are the actual grounds, of the perpetuation of 
our societies.^ This was wiser than Houaseau^s con- 

^ JjOrdro Naturd $t Em$nHd dm BrndiMs PolUiqum ( 1707 ), 
\)y Mereior de la Itiviferp. One eplaodci in the life of Mcrritir 
do la Kivifero is worth recounting, m closely connected with the 
subject w© are discussing. Just as Corsitmits and Poles applied 
to Rousseau, Catherine of Kussin, in conaecjutirjco of her adtufr- 
atlou for Riviere’s book, summoned him to Russia to assist her 
in making laws, ‘‘Sir,” said the Gmrina, “(sould you point 
out to me the bent inoims for tiie good govemmtmt of a state I 
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coptioii of Ulo law,i^ivor an one who nliotild cliaiige 
hinnan nature, and take away from man the forcoH 
that are naturally hin own, to replace them liy others 
comparatively foreign to Iiim.^ ItoiiBseau once wrote, 
in a ltd4.er about Kivi^ire’s book, tliat the groat problem 
in politicH, which might be compared with the quad- 
rature of the circle in geometry, is to find a form of 
government which shall place law above man." A 
more important problem, and not any loss diflicultfor 
the polititnd thcoriser, is to mark the bounds at which 
the authority of the law is powerless or misehiovous 
in attempting to control the egoistic or non-social 
parts of man. This problem Rousseau ignored, and 

“ Madarufi, Uit^rc k only one way, and that is hoing just ; in 
other worils, in kiifping order ami exacting ohedbnco to tho 
laws,” ** but on what hano is it best to make tho laws of an 
ampin? reposo f * “ 'rh«m is only ona haso, Madamo : the nature 
of thingH and of men.” so ; but when you wish to give 

laws to a |MH?pIo, what are tlio rules whioh indicate mast surely 
such laws iw an? most nuitahl©?” **To give or make laws, 
Madamt?, in a task that Ood has left to none. Ah, who is the 
man that rdiould think himself capahlo of dictating laws for 
kilngs that he docs not know, or kntjwK so ill ? Ami hy wind 
right can he Impose laws on beings whom God has never placed 
in hii hands f” To what, then, do you reduee the soioma? of 
govcrnmtjnt!” “I'o studying carobilly ; recognising and netting 
ftnlh the laws which God has graven so manifestly in the very 
organlmtion of men, when he culled them into existence. To 
wi«h to go any further would he a great misfortune and a most 
diistructivo undertaking.” ‘SSir, I am very pleased to have 
luiiird what you have to «ay ; I wish you good day.” Quoted 
from 'rhilbaultk ck Merlin^ in M. Daire’s edition t)f 

th® Fhvdmraim, il 432. 

* Otmf-* Bmt IL vil. 


® Cam. V. 181. 
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that he should do so was only natural in one who 
bolioved that man had boxind himself by a convention, 
strictly to suppress his egoistic and non-social parte, 
and who based all his speculation on this pac^t as 
against the force, or the paternal atitliority, or the 
will of a Supreme Being, in which other writers 
founded the social union. 

2. The body thus constituted by convention is the 
sovereign. Each citimi is a member of the sovereign, 
standing in a definite relation to individuals qtm> in- 
dividuals ; he is also as an individual a member of 
the state and subject to the sovereign, of which from 
the first point of view he is a component element. 
The sovereign and the body politic are one and the 
same tiling.^ 

Of the antecedents and history of this doctrine 
enotigh has already been said* Its general truth as 
a description either of what is, or what ought to be 
and will bo, demands an ampler discussion than tliere 
is any occasion to carry on here. We need only point 
out its place as a kind of intermediate dissolvent for 
which the time was most ripe. It breaks up the 
feudal conception of political authority as a property 
of land-ownership, noble birth, and the like, and it 
associates this authority widely and simply with the 
bare fact of participation in any form of citkonsliip 
in the social union. The later axid higher idea of 
every share of political power as a function to be 
discharged for tlio good of the whole body, and not 
* Soc,, I, V., vi, vii 
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tnonily iib a ri^ht to ho onjoyiMl for tho advantage of 
its poBSi^Hfior, was a form of thought to which Kousseau 
did not rise, dliat does not lesson the oflbctiveness 
of tho blow which hia doctrine dealt to French feudal- 
ism, and whi(‘.h is its main title to commemoration in 
connection witli his name. 

The social compact thus made is essentially different 
from th(5 social compact which Hobbes doBcribod as 
tho origin of what he calls commonwtutlths by insti- 
tution, to distinguish them from commonwealths by 
acepuBition, that is to say, states formed by conquest 
or resting on hereditary rule. “A commonwealth,” 
Hobbes says, “ is said to be instituted when a multi- 
tude of men do agree and covenant, every one with 
every one, that to whatsoever man or assembly of 
men shall be given by tho major part tho right to 
present the j)eraon of them all, that is to say, to bo 
their representative ; every one . , . shall authorise 
all the actions and jiulgments of that man or assembly 
of men, in the same manner as if they were his own, 
to the end to live peaceably among themselves, and 
be protected against other men.”^ But Rousseau^s 
compact was an act of association among equals, who 
also remained equals. Hobbes’s compact was an act 
of surrender on tho part of the many to one or a 
number. The first was the constitution of civil society, 
tho second was tho erection of a government. As 
nobody now believes in the existence of any such 
compact in either one form or the other, it would be 
^ LmkUkafit It, ch. xvlll vol. iii. 159 (Maleswortlfi edition). 
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superfluous to inquire which of the two is the loss in- 
accurate. All wo need do is to point out tliat there 
was this diirercnce. Koiis.soau distinctly denied tlio 
existonco of any olomont of contract in the erection 
of a govornment ; there is only one contract in the 
state, ho said, and it is that of association,^ Locke’s 
notion of the compac.t which was the beginning of 
every political society is indefinite on this point ; he 
speaks of it indiflerently as an agreement of a body 
of free men to unite and incorporate into a sociedy, 
and an agreement to set up a government.’*^ Most of 
us would suppose the two processes to be as nearly 
identical as may bo ; llousseau drew a distinction, aiul 
from this distinction ho derived further diirercnccB. 

Here, we may remark, is the starting-point in the 
history of tlie ideas of the revolution, of one of the 
moat prominent of them all, that of Fraternity. If 
the whole structure of society reste on an act of 
partnership entered into by equals on behalf of them- 
selves and their descendants for over, the nature of 
the union is not what it would be, if the members of 
the union had only entered it to place their liberties 
at the feet of some superior power. Society in tlie 
one case is a covenant of subjection, in tlie other 
a covenant of social brotherhood. This impressed 
itself deeply on the feelings of men like Kobespiorre, 
who were never so well pleased as when they could 
find for their sentimentalism a covering of neat political 
logic. The same idea of association came iirasently 
^ O&rd, Soc,^ III, xvl ^ OivU «h. viti. I IHt 
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to rocoivo a slill itioro reinarkablo and inoniontous 
oxtonsion, whoti it \vm traiiHlated from tlie languago 
of niora govarnmcmt into that of the economic organisa- 
tion of conuuuniti('.H. Kotissoau^s conception went no 
furtlier than political iissociation, os distinct from 
8ul)jection. Socialism, which came by and by to the 
front place, carried the idea to its fullest capacity, 
anti presented all tho relations of man with one 
aimther m fixed by the same bond. Mon had entered 
the social union as l)rethran, etpial, and co-operators, 
not merely for purposes of government, but for pur- 
poses of mutual succour in all its aspects. This 
naturally included the most important of all, material 
production. I'hey were not associated merely as 
otiual participants in political sovereignty ^ they were 
equal participants in all the rest of tho increase made 
to the means of human happiness by united action. 
Socialism is the transfer of the principle of fraternal 
association from politics, where Eousseau loft it, to 
tho wider iphcira o{ industrial force. 

It is pcirliaps wortli notice that another famous 
revolutionary term belongs to the same source. All 
tho aasociatos of this act of union, becoming members 
of tho city, are as such to he called Citizens, as par- 
ticipating in the sovereign authority. ^ The term was 
in familiar uio enough among the French in their 
worst days, but it was Itousseau’s sanction which 
marked it in the new times with a sort of sacramental 
stamp. It caino naturally to him, because it was the 
* L vL Fji|wrially tho footnote. 
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name of the first of tlio two classes which const 
the active portion of the republic of Geneva, ai 
only class whoso memliors were eligible to the 
magistracies. 

3. We next have a group of propositions s 
forth the attributes of sovereignty. It is inalicn 
It is indivisible. 

These two propositions, which play such a p 
the history of some of the ciiisodee of the i 
Kevolution, contain no more than was contend« 
by Hobbes, and has been accepted in our own 
by Austin. When Hobbes says that “to the 
which the sovereign maketh, tlie Bovereign i 
subject, for if he were subject to the civil la 
were subject to himself, which wore not eubj 
but freedom,'^ his notion of sovereignty is cxactl 
expressed by Eousseau in his unexplained dog 
the inalionableness of sovereignty. So Iloi 
means no more by the dogma that sovereigi 
indivisible, than Austin meant when he declai 
the doctrine that the legislative sovereign powe: 
the executive sovereign powers belong in any a 
to distinct parties, that it is a supposition too pa‘ 
false to endure a moment^s examination. ^ Tiie v 
which this account of the indivisibkneis of sover< 
was understood during the revolution, twisted i 
a condemnation of the dreaded idea of Fedex 
It might just as well have been interpreted t< 
demn alliances between nations ; for the proper 

^ O&wt* Soci,f 11. i ® of Jun^prudmim, L I 
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Bovaraignty arc ck‘.arly iii(lapo!i(l(‘.nt of tha (limoiiHions 
of the 8ovcuH)ign unik Anothar enbct of tluH doctrine 
was the rajtu:tion by the Cojintitueut AsHomhly of the 
hiilancad j)arliainant.ury syshnn, which the followers 
of MontaH(|niau would fain have introduced on the 
English model Whether that was an evil or a good, 
pnbliciata will long contimie to dispute. 

4, 'rhe gtmenil will of the sovereign upon an 
obj(ict of common interest is expressed in a law. Only 
tlm sovereign can poss(^ss this law-making power, 
because no one but the sovereign has the right of 
declaring the general will. The h^gislativc power 
cannot he exerted by delegation or representation. 
The English fancy that they are a free nation, but 
they are grievously mistaken. They are only free 
during the election of members of parliament ; the 
members once chosen, the people are slaves, nay, as 
people they have ceased to exist.^ It is impossible 

^ (ImU, IlL XV, 137. It was not long, liowovar, boforo 
Rou«»©au fogrnl mmon to altar Ida opiiuou In this rospoct Tho 
ohamincnw of tha Council at Genova ooinparotl the dnU nigatif^ 
In thii oxiirc’iwi of which th© Council had rcfusotl to listen to the 
rtiprcatnUititnis of Itousioau’a purtiaana (soo above, vol, ii. p. 106) 
to the right of veto |>0MC8i©d by the crown in Great Britain. 
llouaHtmu noised upon this egregious blunder, which conbiscd 
the power of rt'fiwing assent to a proposed law, with th® power 
of rofuMlng justice under law already pansed. He at once found 
illuitrations of the didenincc, ttrst in the case of the printers of 
No, 45 of tho Ni^th Briton^ who brought actions for falao 
iinprlwnnmfiit (1763), and next in the proceedings against 
Wilkoi at the mine time. If Wilkes, said Rousseau, bad 
writtim, printed, published, or said, one-fourth against tho 
Lesser Council at Geneva of what he said, wrote, printed, and 
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for the sovereign to act, except when the poo{)lc are 
assembled. Besides such extraordinary asseml)lios as 
unforeseen events may call for, there must bo fixed 
periodical meetings that nothing can interrupt or 
postpone. Do you call this chimerical 1 Then you 
have forgotten the Eoman comitia, as well as B\ieh 
gatherings of the people as those of the Macedotnans 
and the Franks an<l most other nations in their 
primitive times. What has existed is certainly 
possible. ^ 

It is very curious that Eousseau in this part of his 
subject should have contented liimself with going 
back to Macedonia and Romo, instead of pointing to 
the sovereign states that have since l)ecorao conftulerate 
with his native republic. A historian in our own 
time has described with an enthusiasm that equals 
that of the Social Contract, how ha saw the sovereign 
people of Uri and tlxe sovereign people of Appemsell 


publishod openly in London againHt the court and the goverrt* 
mont, lu5 would have been heavily punished, and most Ilk*'!}' 
put to death. And so forth, until he has proved very pimgently 
Imw (liirerent degrtu's of freedom are enjoyed in (hinava anti in 
England. LMrm i&rilm d$ la MmUtgne^ ix, 491-500. Whtm 
he wrote this he was unaware that the 'rrienriiid Act had long 
been replaced by the Septomdal Act of the 1 (leo. I. On find- 
ing out, as he did afterwards, that a parliament could sit for 
seven years, he thought m ineunly of our liberty m mar. 
Considiratiom mr k$ gmmnmtmd efe eh. vii, 253-260, 

In his J^ojet d$ Const, Uuti&fi jmir la CorHt\ p. 11 3, ho my a that 
“the English do not love liberty for itmdf. Imt becaum* it lg 
most favourable to money-making. ” 

* IIL, xL, xiL, and xiii. 
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(linchargo thn duiicm of logislation and choice of 
('xticuiive, eiu^h in the tnajenty of itH corporates person. ^ 
'riiat RouBstsau was influenccul by the free sovereignty 
of tlic BtatoH of the Bwihh confeehnution, as well as by 
tliat of his own city, wo may well believe. Whether 
lie was or not, it must always bo counted a serious 
nuKfortune that a writer who w'as destined to exorcise 
such power iii a crisis of the history of a groat nation, 
should have chosen his illustrations from a time and 
from sotdeticH so remoti^, that tlio true conditions of 
thtnr political system ctmld not possibly ho understood 
with any approach Ri reality, while there were, within 
a few leagues of his native place, communities where 
the system of a sovereign public in his own acnae was 
actually alive and flourishing and at work. From 
them the full meaning of his theories might have 
been practically gathered, and whatever useful lessons 
lay at the bottom of them might have been made 
plain. As it wiis, it came to pass singularly enough 
that the efleet of the French Eovolution was tiie sup- 
presiion, hajipily only for a time, of the only govem- 
mente in Europe where the doctrine of the favourite 
apostle of tlie Revolution wa^ a reality. The con^ 
stitutioii of the Helvetic Republic in 1798 was as bad 
a blow to the sovereignty of peoples in a true sense, 
as tlie old house of Austria or Charles of Burgundy 
could over have dealt. That constitution, more* 
over, was directly opposed to the Social Contract 
in setting up what it called representative denu> 

* Mr. t'rmimfui'a Qrmih t]f tfm Bwjlinh OomtUuUm^ a L 
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cracy, for reproBontativo democracy was just what 
Eoiisseau steadily maintained to he a nullity and a 
delusion. 

The only lesson which the Social Contract con* 
tained for a statesman hold enough to take into liis 
hands the reconstruction of France, undoubtedly 
pointed in the {iircction of confederation. At one 
place, where he l>ecame sensible of tlui impotence 
which his assumption of a small state inflicted on his 
whole speculation, Koussoau said he would presently 
show how the good order of a Hinall state might he 
united to the external power of a gi’oat people. 
Though ho never did this, he hints in a footnote that 
his plan belonged to the theory of confederations, of 
which the principles were still to he established.* 
When he gave advice for the renovation of the 
wretched constitution of Poland, he insisted above all 
things that they should apply themsalvas to extend 
and perfect the system of federate goveniments, ** the 
only one that unites in itself all the advantages of 
groat and small statea”'^ A very few ycara after the 
appearance of his book, tlio great American union of 
sovereign states arose to point the political moral 
The French revolutionists missed the force alike of 

^ (7mL Soc.t IIL xv, 140. A small mauuscTipt cMitahiicg 
his ideas on confederation was by Honaimti to the Count 
d’Antmigues (afterwards an Smtgri), who doatroyctl it In 
lest ite arguments shotdd b© u«©d to sap th« royal autliorlty. 
See extract from his pamphlet, prefixed to iM. Auguk’a edition 
of the Social Contract, pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

^ Qmwrtmm^ ds v. 246, 
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Kio practical (vxainple abroad, and of the theory of 
the hook which they took for gospel at liorno. How 
far they were <lriveii to this by the argent pressure 
of foreign war, or whether they would have followed 
tlie same course without that intorforonco, merely in 
obetli(‘nco to the catholic and monarchic absolutism 
which had sunk so much dcujpor into French character 
than people have been willing to admit, wo cannot 
tell. The fact remains that the Jacobins, Tloussoau's 
immediate disciples, at once took np the chain of 
centralised authority whe.re it had been broken off 
by this ruin of the monarchy. They caught at the 
letter ( f the dogma of a sovereign people, and lost itjgi.. 
spirit They missed the germ of truth in Eousseau^s 
scheuH^ namely, that for order and freedom and just 
administration the unit should not be too large to 
admit of tlie participation of the persons concerned 
in the management of their own public affairs. 
they hid realised this and applied it, either by trans- 
forming; tlie old monarchy into a confederacy of 
80vere%n provinces, or by some less sweeping modi- 
fieatirm of the old centralised scheme of government, 
they ttiight have saved Franco,^ But, once more, 
man iaterpret a political treatise on principles which 

^ Of courw nc Muuh rnoiUIlcution a« that [iroponed by Oomt© 
{PtdUtfus PmiUWf iv*. 421) would com© within th© scop© of the 
diHitrifto of the Bouial Contract. For each of the seventeen 
Inttadimeci into which Comte divides France, is to be ruled by 
achiif, always appointetl and removetl by the central power.” 
They© l» no room for the sovereignty of the people here, even in 
thii^ parochial. 
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oitlior come to thorn by tradition ; or else f 
suddenly up from roots of [uussion.^ 

5. The government is the minister of the sove 
It is an intermediate body set up between sov< 
and subjects for their mutual correspondence, ch 
with the execution of the laws and tlm mainte 
of civil and political freedom. The members 
prising it are called magistrates or kings, and 1 
whole body so composed, whether of one or of 
than one, is given the name of prince. If the ^ 
power is centred in the hands of a single magis 
from whom all the rest hold their authority 
government is called a monarchy. If there am 
j)orson8 simply citizens than there are magiat 
this is an aristocracy.^ If more citizen magis 
than simple private citizens, tliat is a demo( 
The last govoniment is as a general nile best 
for small states, and the first for large ones — (i 
principle that the number of the supreme magfe 
ought to bo in the invoice ratio of that of tlm cit 
But there is a multitude of circumstances wind 
furnish reasons for exceptions to this general ru 

^ Thoro was one cxtraordiimry iastniicii during the nm 
of attompting to luako poptdar goveramont <lircH5t on Ecni 
princdplo, in tho schoino (1790) of wldoh Dan ton wts 
supporter, for reorganising tlia TOunitdpfd adminiitral 
Paris. Th© asaemblioa of aectioni \v«r«i to sit jK'rnmt 
thoir voto was to b© taken on current queitloiii ; and iwti 
to follow tbe aggregate of Ibeir dcffrcii. See Von By bid’ 
Fr, lUv, i. 275 ; M. Iiouis Blanc’s Bk. OL cb. 

^ This was also Bodin’i definition of an aristocratic 
“ si minor pars eivium cjeterii 
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I’hiB common dofioition of the three forms of 
govormueiitH according to the more nmnbor of the 
[)artidpant8 in the chief magistracy, thongh adopted 
by lIobbcB and otJier writers, is certainly inadequate 
and tuiinstructivo, without some furtlier qualification. 
Aristotle, for instance, furnishes such a qualification, 
when lie riders to the interests in which the govern- 
ment is carried on, whether the interest of a small 
body or of the whole of the citi/.ons.^ Montesquieu^s 
well-known division, though logically faulty, still has 
the merit of pointing to conditions of difTeronco among 
forms of governnumt, outside of and apart from the 
one fact of the number of the sovereign. To divide 
governments, as Montesquieu did, into republics, 
monarchies, and despotisms, was to use two principles 
of diviHiem, first tlie number of the sovereign, and next 
something else, namely, the difTeronco between a oon» 
ititutional and an absolute monarch. Then he re- 
turned to the first principle of division, and separated 
a repuhlic into a government of all, which is a 
democracy, and a govoniment by a jiart, which is 
aristocracy.^ Still, to liavo introduced the element 
of law-abidingncss in the chief magistracy, whether of 
oiu^ or more, was to have called attention to the fact 
that no Kingla distinction is enough to furnish us with 
a conception of the real and vital diirerencos which may 
exist lietwaen one form of governraont and another.^ 

1 PdUiGi, III. vL-vii. ^ Eqmi da Lou^ IL i. ii. 

* Ilouisma gave th® tmm© of tymifd to a usurper of royal 
autliority ia a kingiiom, and dmpot to a u8ur|)6r of tlio soveraign 
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The important fact about a governmeiit lies (|uik* 
as much in the qualifying epithet which is to bo aflixtHl 
to any one of the throe names, as in tlio name itself. 
We know nothing about a monarchy, until we have 
been told whether it is absolute or constitutional ; if 
absolute, whether it is adminisiere<l in the interestH 
of the realm, like that of Prussia under Frederick the 
Great, or in the interests of tlu'. ruhu', like that of au 
Indian principality under a native prince ; if tamsti- 
tutional, wliether the real power is aristocratic, as in 
Great Britain a hundred years ago, or plutocratic, as 
in Great Britain to-day, or popular, as it may be here 
fifty years hence. And so with reference to eacfi of 
the other two forms ; neither name gives us any in- 
struction, except of a merely negative kind, until it 
has been made precise by one or more explanatory 
epithets. What is the common quality of the old 
Eorruin republic, the republics of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, the republic of Venice, the American republic, 
the republic of Mexico 1 Plainly tlie word republic 
has no further effect beyond that of excluding the 
idea of a recognised dynasty. 

Eousseau is perhaps less open to this kind of criti^ 
cism than other writers on political theory, for tlie 

authority (ie. r^pawvm in th® Orook wu»o). Tho formor might 
govern according to the laws, but tlm latter plactHl abovo 

tho laws {CmL #S%., IIL x.) This corr«m|HJtule<l to Ijocko’s 
distinction: ** As usurpation is tho oxiirclsi of fKiwtir wliloh 
another hath a right to, so tyranny ii the exircke of n powoi 
beyond riglit, which nobody can hava a right to/' Ci^U 
ch. xvm. " 
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roiison tliat ho (listinguiBhos iho coTiBtitution of the 
state from the oonstitiition of tlio government. The 
first he settles definitely. The whole body of the 
people is to bo sovereign, and to bo endowed alone 
with what he conceived as the only genuinely legisla- 
tive power. The only (piestion which he considers 
opcm is as to the form in which the delegated executive 
authoritg sludl he organised. Democracy, the im- 
mediate government of all by all, he n^jocts as too 
perfect for mcm ; it rciquires a state so small that each 
citii^en knows all the others, manners so simple that 
the business may be small and the mode of discussion 
easy, eijuality of rank and fortune so general as not 
to allow of the overriding of political equality by 
material superiority, and so forth.’* Monarchy labours 
under a number of disadvantages which are tolerably 
obvious. ** One essential and inevitable defect, which 
must always place monarchic below republican goverm 
ment, is that in the latter the public voice hardly 
ever promotes to the first places any but capable and 
enlightened men who fill them with honour ; whereas 
tlioso who get on in monarchies, are for the most part 
small busybodies, small knaves, small intriguers, in 
whom the puny talents which are the secret of reach- 
ing substantial posts in courts, only serve to show 
their stupidity to the public as soon as they have 
made their way to the front. The people is far less 
likely to make a blunder in a choice of this sort, than 
the prince, and a man of true merit is nearly as rare 

» in. iv. 
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in the ministry, as a fool at the In^ul of the 
mont of a ropuhlic/^^ There ronuiins arij 
Of this there are throe sorts : natural, eic^ct 
hereditary. The first can only thrive among i 
folk, while the third is the worst of all govei 
The second is the l)est, for it is aristocracy 
80 called. If men only ac(|uire rule in virtue 
tion, then purity, enlightenment, experience, 
the other grounds of public esteem and pn 
become so many m\v guarantees that tiui adr 
tion shall he wise and just. It is the bc‘Bt a 
natural order that the wisest should govern tl 
tudo, provided you are sure that thc^y will go 
multitude for its a<Ivantiige, and not for tin 
If aristocracy of this kind requires one or tw( 
loss than a popular executive, it also demand 
which are peculiar to itself, such as moderatie 
rich and content in the poor. For tliis form c 
with a certain inequality of fortune, for tin 
that it is well that tlm administration of publ 
should be confided to those who are best able 
their whole time to it. At the siune time 
iraportanoG that an opposite choice should occi 
teach the people that in the merit of men t 
more momentous reasotm of preference than ^ 
liousseau, as we have seen, haxl pronounced 
liberty to bo no liberty at all, save during 
days once in seven yeare wlum the elections t 
mont take place. Yet this scheme of an 

i in. Vi. « iiL V. 
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arist.ocnu'y was in tnitii a vory mav approach to the 
Englisli form m it in theoretically proHcntod in our 
own (lay, with a suilVago gradually becoming universal. 
If the suflruge were universal, and if its exorcise took 
place once a year, our sy stern, in spite of the now 
obsolescent elements of hereditary aristocracy and 
nominal monarchy, would bo as t*Joae a realisation of 
the scheme of the Social Contract as any represonta- 
tiva system permits. If Koussoan had further de- 
veloped his notions of confederation, the United States 
would most have rosomhled his typo. 

6. What is to be tlie attitude of the state in respect 
of religion 1 Certainly not that proscribed by the 
|)olicy of the middle agoa The separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power, indicated by Jesus 
Christ, and developed by his followers in the course 
of many subsequent generations, was in Roussean^s 
eyes moat mischievous, because it ended in the sub- 
ordination of the temporal power to the spiritual, and 
that is incom|)atible with an alHcient polity* Even 
the kings of England, though they style themselves 
heads of the clmrch, arc really its ministers and 
Borvantsd 

Tlie last allegation evinces Eousaeaifs usual ignor- 
ance of history, and need not be discussed, any more 
than his proposition on which he lays so much stress, 
that Oliriatiaus cannot possibly be good soldiers, nor 
truly good citi;^eni, because their hearts being fixed 
upon another world, they must necessarily 1)0 indiffer- 
^ iwVtHj., IV. viil 
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(mt to the sncTcsH or failura wtich antar| 
bhey may taka up in thin.^ In roatlini^^ th 
Contract, and some other of tha anthor’a 
besidoa, wo have conatautly to interpret the 
positive, categorical form of assertion into aoi 
of this kind— “Such ami such con8fic|uance: 
logically to follow from the meaning of the r 
the definition of a principle, or from such a: 
inotivesd’ The change of this mcHlerate forn: 
visional assertion into the unconditional st 
that such and such coiisequenccm liave actus 
lowed, constantly lands the author in proi 
which any reader who tests them hy an appeii 
experience of mankind, written and unwri; 
once discovers to be fake and absurd* Kotisse 
self took less trouble to verify his conclusions 
an appeal to experience than any writer 
lived in a scientific ^e. The other rcmarl 
made on the above section is tlmt the rojectio] 
Christian or ecclesiastical division of the po 
the church and the powers of the state, is the st 
illustration that could be found of the debt o 
soauk conception of a state to tlia old pagan 
tion. It was the main characteristic of the 
which Christian monotheiim and feudalism t 
succeeded in replacing, to recognite no such < 
as that betw^een church and state, pope and e: 
Rousseau resumed the old concepticuL But 
justed it in a certain degree to the spirit of ! 

^ Omt. Sm., I¥. vilL 
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iinio, and iinponod certain philosopliical limitations 
upon it. HiB aclienus in an follows. 

Jlt^ligion, ho aays, in its relation to the state, maj 
bo conHidtired as of three kinds. First, natural 
roligiim, without temple, altar, or rite, the true and 
pure theiHui of the natural conscience of man. Second, 
local, civil, or positive religion, with dogmas, rites, 
e.vorcifieB ; a theology of a primitive people, exactly 
co-extensive with all the rights and all the duties of 
men. Third, a religion like the Gliristianity of the 
Roman church, which gives men two sots of laws, two 
chiefs, two oountrios, submits them to contradictory 
duties, and prevents them from being able to be at 
once devout and patriotia The last of these is so 
evidently pestilent as to need no discussion The 
B6Con<l has the merit of teaching men to identify duty 
to their gods with duty to their country ; under this 
to die for the land is martyrdom, to break its laws 
impiety, and to subject a culprit to public execration 
is to devote him to the anger of the gods. But it is 
bad, because it is at bottom a superstition, and because 
it makes a people sanguinary and intolerant. The 
first of all, wliich is now styled a Christian theism, 
having no special relation with the body politic, adds 
no force to the laws. There are many particular ob- 
jections to Cliristianity flowing from the fact of its 
not being a kingdom of tins world, and this above all, 
that Christianity only preaclios servitude and depend- 
enca^ What tlion is to be done? The sovereign 

* This k ttot uuliki what Tocqueville gays somewhora, that 
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must establish a ptirely eivil proftwieii uf fait 
will consist of the following positive chigmas 
existence of a divinity, powerful, intalligent, 
cent and foreseeing ; the life to anm ; the hap 
of the just, the chaHtisement of the wicked 
sanctity of the social (X)ntract and the laws, 
articles of l>elic^f are imposed, lUJt ns dogmas of n 
exactly, hut as sentiments of sociability. If ai 
declines to accept them, ha ouglit to be exile 
for being impams, but for being unsociable, inci 
of sincen^ attachment to the laws, or of sacrifici 
life to his tliity. If any one, after publicly rec 
ing these dogmas, carries liimself m if he «Ii 
believe them, let lu‘rn be ptutiihed by «ieatli, i 
has committed the worst of crimes, he has lietl 
the laws.^ 

Rousseau thus, unconsciously emmgli, brmi| 
its climax that reaction against the alworption i 
state in the church which hatl first taken a pli 
literature in the controveriy between legist: 
canonists, and ha«I found it4 most fiimou.i illiiit 

Uhi'intiaaity bids yow nnidfir luitn Cmmt lliii things tl 
bat seciim to diHctumigo nny iiniiiiry wlaitlipr C 
mx iwurpor or a lawful rulor, 

^ OanL Stm.j IV. vib. 203. Ai wii liavo alrrady m 
had (uitreated Vidtairo, of all ttum lu tlio wurlil, to cirti 
civil profufiiion of faith. Hoo vol I. *1211, 

In tho ’Now HidoiAa (V. v. 117, n,) liotiwaw ox pros 
opinion that “no tnui kiHovir vcmlil Iw inlobmnfc or a 
cuter, (f I wem a mugidmU^ ami |/ IM km prtmmm> 
pmuilty vtf dmth aytdnd ! m»uM % kmn 

$u^ v^hmmr ihmM mm iqfmin mptinM 
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in the Do Monarchiil of the gnuifc poc^t of Catholicism, 
'riio division of two co-ecjual realms, one temporal, the 
other spiritual, was replaced in the Genevese thinker 
by what he admitted to bo ‘‘ pure Hobbism.” This, 
the rigorous subordination of the church to the state, 
was th<^ end, so far as hVance went, of the speculative 
controversy winch had occupied Europe for so many 
.ages, as to the reH{)ective powers of pope and emperor, 
of positive law and law divine. The famous civil 
constitution of the clergy (1790), which was the ex- 
pression of RouHseau^B principle as formulated by his 
diseJples in the Constituent Assembly, was the revolu- 
tionary conclusion to the world-wide dispute, whose 
most melodramatic episode had been the scene in the 
courtyard of Oanossii. 

liouHSiHiu’s memorable prescription, banishing all 
who should not helicva in God, or a future state, or 
in rewards and punishments for the deeds done in 
the body, and putting to death any who, after sub- 
scribing to the required profession, should seem no 
longer to liold it, has naturally created a very lively 
liorror in a tolerant generation like our own, some of 
whoso finest spirits have rejected deliberately and 
finally the articles of belief, without which they could 
not have been suffered to exist in Rousseau's state. 
It soemed to contemporaries, who were enthusiastic 
above all things for humanity and infinite tolerance, 
these being the prkes of the long conflict which they 
hoped they were completing, to be a return to the 
horrors of the Holy Office. Men were as shocked as 
voi*. ii. ^ 
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the modem jjhilosophor ia, when he finds the gi 
of the ft)llowor8 of Socrates imposing in his lates 
the penalty of imprisonment for five years, to 
lowed in case of ohdtiracy l)y death, on on 
should not believe in the gods sat tip for the st 
the lawmaker.^ Ami we can liardly comfort our 
as Milton did about Plato, who framed laws wh 
city ever yet received, and ^^fed his fancy wit! 
ing many edicts to liis airy burgonuisters, whic 
who otherwise admire him, wish had been 
buried and excused in the genial cups of an aci 
night-sitting/^" Rousseau's ideas fell among nu 
were most potent and corporeal Inirgomastei 
the winter of 1793 two parties in Paris stood 1 
face ; the rationalistic, Voltairaan party of the 
mune, named improperly after Hilbert, but 
best member was Chaumotte, and the sentir 
Rousseauite party, led by Robeapierra Th 
had industriously desecrated the churches, an 
summated their revolt gainst tlie gods of t 
time by the public worehip of the Ooddcsi of I 
who was prematurely sat up for deity of tl: 
time. Robespierre retaliated with the inumnn 
the Festival of the Supreme Being, and prt 
against atheism as the crime of aristocrats. Fr< 
the atheistic party succumbed. Olmumette ^ 
directly impUeatad in the proceedings which 
tlieir fall, but he was by and by accused of con 

* Pkto*« iMim, Ilk 3c. tCi, iitts. 

^ An(}^tjiiim^f p. 417. {MIL 1817.) 
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with n<^hcrt, Clootz, axul the rest, “to destroy all 
notion of Divinity and base the govemmont of France 
on athoinni.” “ They attack the immortality of the 
sonV’ cried Saint Just, “the thought which consoled 
Socratcm in hie dying momenta, and their dream is to 
raise atlunsm into a worship/' And this was the 
offoneo, technically and officially described, for which 
Ohauinette and Clootz wore sent to the guillotine 
(April 1794), strictly on the principle which had 
been laid down in the Social Contract, and accepted 
by Kobespierro.^ 

It wotild have been odd in any writer less firmly 
possessed witli the infallibility of his own dreams than 
Rousseau was, that he should not have seen the im- 
possibility in anything like the existing conditions of 
human nature, of limiting the profession of civil faith 
to the three or four articles which happened to con- 
stitute his own belief. Having once granted the 
general position that a citi 2 :en may be required to 
profess some religiotis faith, there is no speculative 
principle, and there is no force in the world, which 
can fix any bound to the amount or kind of religious 
faith which the state has the right thus to exact. 
Rousseau said that a man was dangerous to the city 
who did not believe in God, a future state, and divine 
reward and retribution. But then Calvin thought a 
man dangerous who did not believe both that there 

^ See a ipeecih of hia, which is Rousseau's “civil faith " done 
into ihetoric, ghmt iw M. Louis Blancs^s Hid* d$ la Riv, 

Bk. X. < 3 , xiv. 
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m only one God, and also tliat tlioi'o an'. thn',o (JodB. 
And so Chanmotto wont to tiio Htudldld, a,tul Scu'voiusi 
to tlio stake., on tho ono common prineipit'. that tlio 
civil ma<4istrato is coucarnod witii lierc^Hy. Ami 
Hubert was only following out tlm same doctrine in a 
mild and o<|uitablo mannor, whan lie insisted on 
preventing the publication of a book in which the 
author professed his belief in a Gocl. A single step 
in the path of civil interference with opinion leads 
you the whole way. 

The history of the IVotestaiit churches is enougli 
to show the pitiable futility of tho proviso for religious 
tolerance with which Itousseau closed his exjumition. 
*‘If there is no longer an exclusive national religion, 
then every creed ought to be toleratml which tolerates 
other creeds, so long m it contains nothing contrary 
to tho duties of the eitixen. Hut whoever dares te 
say, Oid of tlu^ churchy no mdviUim^ ought to be lianished 
from tho steted' The reason for whicli Henry iv, 
embraced the Roman religion —namely, that in tliat 
he might bo saved, in theojiinion alike of lh*oteHtant« 
and Catholics, whereiu in the reformed fnitli, though 
he was saved according to ProtestiintH, yet according 
to Catholics he was necessarily tliuiincHl,-”Ought to 
have made every honest man, ami especially every 
prince, reject it ft was the more curious that Iloui» 
seau did not see tiiie futility of drawing the line of 
tolerance at any given set of dogmas, however simplci 
and slight and acceptable to himself they might ba, 
because ho invited special admiration for B^Argensoids 
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oxcelloiit inaxim thafc “in the republic everybody ia 
perfectly hv.a in what does not hurt others/’^ Surely 
tluH inax'iTu ban very little significance or value, unless 
wo interpret it as giving entire liberty of opinion, 
!>(^cauH<5 no opinion whatever can hurt others, until it 
manifests itscslf in act, including of course speech, 
which is a kind of act. Rousseau admitted that over 
and above tlu^ profession of civil faith, a citijcen might 
hold what opinions he pleased, in entire freedom from 
the sovereign’s cognisance or jurisdiction ; “for as the 
sovereign has no competence in the other world, the 
fate of subjects in that other world is not his affair, 
provided they are good cifcens in this.” But good 
citizenship consists in doing or forbearing from certain 
actions, and to punish men on the inference that 
forbidden action is likely to follow from the rejection 
of a set of oiiinions, or to exact a test oath of adherence 
to stich opinions on the same principle, is to concede 
the whole theory of civil intolerance, however little 
Rousseau may have realised the perfectly legitimate 
applications of his doctrine. It was an unconscious 
eomjiromiso. He was thinking of Calvin in practice 
and Hobbes in theory, and he was at the same time 
influenced by the moderate spirit of his time, and the 
comparatively reasonable character of Mb personal 
lielief. He praised Hobbes as the only author who 
had stMsn the right remedy for the conflict of the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, by proposing to 

^ Ommldiraium sur U ancitm d prismt de la 

Fmacr (17C4). Quoted by lioussoftu frotu a. maimwcript copy. 
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unite the two heads t»f the eagle, atnl reducing all to 
political unity, without which never will cither state 
or government be duly constituted. Hut lIobhoH was 
consistent without flinching. He refused to set limits 
to the religious prescriptions which a sovereign might 
impose, for *‘oven when the civil sovereign is an 
infidol, every one of his own subjects that resistoth 
him, sinneth against the laws of God (for such are 
the laws of nature), and rejecteth the counsel of the 
apostles, that admonishoth all Christians to obey their 
princes. . . . And for their faith, it is internal and 
invisible: they have the licence that Naaman had, 
and need not put themselves into danger for it ; but 
if they do, they ought to expect their reward in 
heaven, and not complain of their lawful sovereign.”^ 
All this flowed from the very idea and definition of 
sovereignty, which Eousseau accepted from IIol>bes, 
as we have already seen. Such consequences, how- 
ever, stated in these bold terms, must have been 
highly revolting to Rousseau ; he could not assent to 
an exercise of sovereignty which might he atheistic, 
Maliometan, or anything else unqualifiedly monstrous. 
He failed to see the folly of trying to unite the old 
notions of a Christian commonwealth witli what was 
fundamentally his own notion of a commonwealth after 
the ancient type. He stripped the pagan republics, 
which he took for hk modal, of their national and 
official polytheism, and he put on in its stea^I a scanty 
remnant of theism slightly tinged with Chriatianity. 

* cL xlliL 601. Ali« ch. xliL 
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Then ho practically accepted Hobbes’s audacious 
bidding to the man who should not bo able to accept 
the state creed, to go courageously to martyrdom, 
and leave the land in peace. For tlm modern 
principle, which was contained in D’Argenson’s saying 
previously quoted, that the civil power does best 
absolutely and unreservedly to ignore spirituals, he 
was not prepared either by his emancipation from 
tlie theological ideas of his youth, or by his observa- 
tion of the working and tendencies of systems, which 
involved the state in some more or less close relations 
with the church, either as superior, equal, or subor- 
dinate. hlvery tost is sure to insist on mental 
independence ending exactly whore the speculative 
curiosity of the time is most intent to begin. 

Let us now shortly confront Kousseau’s ideas with 
some of the propositions belonging to another method 
of approaching the philosophy of government, that 
liave for their key-note the conception of expediency 
or convenience, and are tested by their conformity to 
the observed and recorded experience of mankind. 
According to tins method, the ground and origin of 
society is not a compact ; that never existed in any 
known case, and never was a condition of obligation 
either in primitive or dovolopod societies, either 
between subjects and sovereign, or between the equal 
membera of a sovereign body. The true ground is 
an acceptance of conditions which came into existence 
by the sociability inlieront in man, and were developed 
by man’s spontaneous search after convenience. The 
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statement that while the eeiistitutio!i of man 
work of nature, that of the state is the work o: 
is as misleading as the opposite statement 
governments are not mad(S hut grow,^ The 
lies between them, in such propositions as that 
tutioiiB owe their existeiuu^ and developme 
deliberate human effort, working in aeeordanci< 
circiimstancoa naturally fixtal l>oth in lunnan cha 
and in the external fiehl of its activity. The obe< 
of the subject to the sovereign has its root i 
contract but in force,— the force of the BO\“ere 
punish disobedience. A man does not couHent 
put to death if he shall commit a murder, f( 
reason alleged by liousBoau, natnely, as a mm 
protecting his own life against murder.^ I'li 
no consent in the transaction. Some pers* 
poreons, possessed of sovereign authority, pi 
gated a command that the imbject slnnild not C( 
murder, and appointed penalties for iuch coinn! 
and it was not a fictitious assent to these jmn 
but the fact that the sovereign was strong eiun 
enforce tliern, which ma<le the command valid. 

Supposing a law to be liassed in an iissem 
the sovereign people by a majority ; what hi 
member of the minority to ohediencaf litmi 
answer is this When the kw ii proposec 

^ Gma* iS'oo., HI. xi. I-lermwcitl front Hcililiei, wh 
“ MngmiM ilb leviathan (pmi cwitiw ii|i|wlliiUir, opitlda 

® MackluUmh’«. ^ GmL A’w:,, II. v. 
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(|UOHtiou put is not -whcthor they approve or reject 
the proposition, but whether it is conformable to the 
general will : the general will appears from the votes: 
if the o})inion contrary to my own wins the day, that 
only proves that 1 was mistaken, and that what I 
took for the general will was not really so.^ We can 
scarc('.ly iniagitm more nonsensical sophistry than this. 
The proper answer evidently is, that either experionco 
or calculation has taught the citizens in a popular 
governnumt that in the long run it is most expedient 
for the xnajority of votes to decide the law. In other 
words, the inconvenionco to the minority of submit- 
ting to a law which they dislike, is loss than the 
inconvenionco of fighting to have their own way, or 
retiring to form a separate community. The minority 
submit to obey laws which wore made against their 
will, becatise they cannot avoid the necessity of 
undergoing worse inconveniences than are involved 
in this submission. The same explanation partially 
oovera what is unfortunately the more frequent case 
in the history of the race, the submission of the 
majority to the laws imposed by a minority of one 
or more. In both those cases, however, as in the 
general question of the source of our obedience to 
the laws, deliberate and conscious sense of convenience 
is aa slight in its effect upon conduct hero, as it is in 
the rest of the field of our moral motives. It is 
covered too thickly over and constantly neutralised 
by tlie multitudinous growths of use, by the many 
J TV. \l 
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forms of fat4iliHtic or asrt^tic roligitnis sontim< 
physical apathy of nuu‘, anti all other conditio] 
interpose to narrow or ahrogato the authority ( 
reason over human tumduct KoiwitmUj expoi 
his conception of a normal political static, v 
doubt warranted in leaving these complicating 
tions out of account, flnnigh t<» do so m to n 
treatise on goveninient of much of ite possible 
The same excuse cannot warrant him in basi 
political institutions upon a figment, instead o; 
the substantial ground of propositions about 
nature, which the average of experience in 
races and at given stages of advamaunent has 
to be true within those limits. There are ph 
his writings where he reluctantly lalmits thi 
are only moved by their interests, iiml he dc 
oven take care to qualify this sufficiently, 
throughout the Social Contract wii «aem to 1 
templating the erection of a machine which 
work without reference to the only forces th 
possibly impart movement to it 

The consequence of this is yiat Kouweau g 
not the least help towards the solution of any 
problems of actual govemroant, liecaums tlit: 
naturally both suggested and guidal by c^iiiside’ 
of expediency and improvement It is iia if 
never really settled the ends for which goviii 
exists, beyond the constnictioii of tlm ijitiw 

* For iriMtfint’o, (hmvmemM #f# !m t*|i. xL 
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nuichino of govornniont itself. He is a geometer, not 
a mcclianiciuri ; or shall wo say that he is a mechani- 
cian, and not a biologist concerned with the conditions 
of a living organism. The analogy <d the body politic 
to tlie body natural was as present to him as it had 
boon to all other writers on society, but he failed to 
seize the only naoful lessons which such an analogy 
might have taught him— diversity of structure, differ- 
ence of function, development of strength by exercise, 
growth by nutrition— all of which might have been 
serviceably translated into the dialect of political 
science, and might have bestowed on his conception 
of political society more of the features of reality. 
We see no room for the free play of divergent forces, 
the active rivalry of hostile interests, the regulated 
conflict of multifarious personal aims, which can 
never bo extinguishod, except in moments of driving 
crisis, by the moat sincere attachment to the common 
causes of the land. Thus the modern question which 
is of such vital interest for all the foremost human 
societies, of the union of collective energy with the 
encouragement of individual freedom, is, if not wholly 
untouched, at least wholly unillumined by anything 
that Eousaeau says. To tell us that a man on enter- 
ing a society exchanges his natural liberty for civil 
liberty which is limited by the general will,^ is to 
give U8 a phrase, where wo seek a solution. To say 
that if it is the opposition of private interests which 
made the establishment of societies necessary, it is 
* Cent. 1 . viii. 
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the accord of thorn int(E'esf.:4 wliidi iinikt 
possible,^ is to utter a truth which ftHuls no | 
curiosity. The opposition private int^irestH i 
in a])ite td tho yoke which tlnur ii(*cord has i 
upon it, but which only controls inul does not f 
such an oppositit>!n What of conirtd ? 
degree 1 What hounds ? 

Bo again let ua consider tlie Htatenient t 
instant tho government usurps the, soveroigji 
the social pact is broken, and all the citizeris, 
by right to their natural liberty, are forced 
morally obliged to obey.*’ Hti began by tel 
roadora that man, tlunigb born free, is now ova: 
in chains ; and therefore it would appear tin 
existing cases the social pact Inm been bml 
the eitij?en8 living under the reign of force, 
to resume their natural liberty, if they are onl 
enough to do so. This declaration of the gene 
of rebellion no doubt had its sliare in getierii.t 
ftwvid oagenmss tliat all other peoples sho' 
and throw olT the yoke, which wm one of t 
astonishing anxieties of the French iliiring tlr 
lution. That was not the worst quality of 
doctrine. It nnule government imj.Himiblci, Ir 

* Cmi. S<m., If. i. 

■' Ikt in. .X. “ fiwy iijtlifitiiiiil wliti m 

the sovenngnty ki iwiteitly pat ta tkmth by fn 
liobtwpierra’s tkn drmis th tkmmnf, | * 27 , 

tb« govt^rament violnOii this rigliti wf tins iiii 

bicomas for the i»©opl© the maiit »icai*cl ef right* wal 

ittdkptiamble of dutita*’ | aft. 
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the right or diviy of rcHiatanco on a question tliat 
could not bo reached l>y positive evidence, hut must 
always hc^ decided hy an arbitrary intorprotatioTi of an 
arbitrarily iinagiiuul document. Tlie moderate pro- 
{(osition that resistance is lawful if a goverrnnent is a 
l)ad out^ and if the people are strong enough to over- 
throw it, and if their leaders have reason to suppose 
they ca,u provide a less bad one in its place, supplies 
tests that are (5apable of application. Our own writers 
in favour of tiui doctrine of resistance partly based 
tludir arguimmta upon the historic instances of the Old 
Testament, and it is one of the most striking contribu- 
tions of Protestantism to the cause of freedom, that 
it sent people in an admiring spirit to the history of 
the most robellious nation that ever existed, and so 
providtul them in Hebrew insurgency with a corrective 
for the too submissive political tcacliing of the Gospel. 
But these wri ten’s have throughout a tacit appeal to 
expediency, as writers might always be expected to 
have, who were really meditating on the possibility of 
their principlaa being broiiglit to the test of practice. 
Tliere can be no evidence possible, with a test so vague 
as the fact of the rupture of a compact whose terms 
are authentically known to nobody concerned. Speak 
of bad laws and good, wise administration or unwise, 
just govormnont or unjust, extravagant or economical, 
civically elevating or demoralising ; all these are ques- 
tions wliich men may apply themselves to settle with 
knowledge, and with a more or less definite degree of 
aaaurtiiicu But who can tell how he is to find out 
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whothor sovereignty has been uaurpatl, and tiuj 
compact broken? Was tliere a usurpation oi 
reignty in France not many years ago, win 
assumption of power by the |)rinco wan ratifi 
many millions of votes ? 

Tlie same cose, wo are told, namidy, breach 
social compact and restoration of natural li 
occurs when the members of tlie government 
separately the power which they onglit only to m 
in a bodyd Now this descriptitm applies very 
to the famous episode in our constitutioind h 
connected with George the Third’s first atti 
madness in 1788. Parliament cannot lawfully 
business without a declaration of the cause of sun 
from the crown. On this occasion parliamenl 
met and deliberated without communication fre 
crown. What was still moro im|>ortant was a 'v 
the parliament itself, atithorisJng the passing of ! 
patent under th© great seal for opaiung parliami 
commission, and for giving asicnt to a liogenc; 
Tins was a distinct usurpation of regal mil 
Two members of the government (in Rousteau’s 
of the term), namely the houses of |mrliament, us 
the power which they ought only to have exc 
along with the crown/- The Whip denounce 
proceeding as a fiction, a forgery, a phantom, 
they had been readers of the Social Contmet, i 

* OmL III. h. 

® Stic May’s ComtiMio-ml MM. eh, lii 
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they had boon bitten by its dogmatic temper, they 
would have declared the compact of union violated, 
and all British citizens free to resume their natural 
rights. Not oven the bitter virulence of faction at 
that time could tempt any politician to take up such 
a lino, though within half a dozen years each of the 
democratic factions in Franco had worked at the over- 
throw of every other in turn, on the very principle 
which Kouaseau had formulated and Eobospierre had 
made familiar, that usurped authority is a valid reason 
for annihilating a government, no matter under what 
circumatancos, nor how small the chance of replacing 
it by a bettor, nor how enormous the peril to the 
national well-being in the process. The true opposite 
to so anarchic a doctrine is assuredly not that of 
passive obedience either to chamber or monarch, but 
the right and duty of throwing off any government 
which inflicts more disadvantages than it confers 
advantagaa Rousseau's whole theory tends inevit- 
ably to substitute a long series of struggles after 
phrases and shadows in the new era, for the equally 
futile and equally bloody wars of dynastic succession 
which have been the groat curs© of the old. Men die 
for a phrase as they used to die for a family. The 
other theory, which all English politicians accept in 
their hearts, and so many commanding French politi- 
cians have seemed in their hearts to reject, was first 
expounded in direct view of Rousseau's teaching by 
Paley.^ Of course the greatest, widest, and loftiest 
* In ih© 6tb book of tho MorcU PhiloBopky cb. iii.. 
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expoBition of the bearin‘48 of expcMlii^iicy on | 
moiifc and its conditions, is tc^ bo fount! in tlni 
licont and immortal picrcs of Burkii, some tv 
miggcatcd by absolutist vitdaiioriH of tlio doct 
our own alTairs, anti soino t)! thoin by anarchit 
tion of it in tho affairs of Frunei^ afttir t!io sooi 
l)y Rotisscau had brought fortli fruit. 

Wo shouhl, howovor, bo falsa to our critiaii 
ciplo, if wc did not roaogniso tlui Idstoricid efb 
speculation sciantifically valualass. 1'haro ha 
no attempt to palliate either the Hhalhtwiuisa 
practical inischievouHnoss of tho Hoeial (kmt.raci 
there is another side to its intluenco. It w 
matcli which kimllod revolutionary fire in gr 
breoste throughout Kun^pe. Not in Franco i 
l)ut in Germany as well, its phnwos becar 
language of all who asjured after fnaidonn t 
spoke of llouBsoau as one who ** converted Chi 
into human beingi/^ and tlm Jidimm (1778) : 
it had been directly inspired by l!ie cloetrir 
usurped sovereignty restores men to their : 
righte. Smaller men in the violent movement 
seiised all the youth of Germany at that time, fc 
the same lead, if they happened to have an 
ing about the political condition of their ei 
countries, 

and tdsowhoro. In the prcfacci bo retrrs to iti© 
Renwitmu’u |mUtical thoury vviw t« liiivii lifu 

civil cwivnliiiouM of Oonova, ai eiii of tli« r«i»m» whkdi 
aged hhfi to pubUah his own book. 
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There was alike in Franco and Gcninany a craving 
for a return to nature among the whole of the young 
generation.^ Tiro Social Contract supplied a dialect 
for this longing on one side, just as the Emilius 
supplied it on another. Such parts in it as people 
did not understand or did not like, they left out. 
They did not perceive its direction towards that 
^‘perfect llolrbism,” whicli the author declared to ho 
the only practical alternative to a democracy so austere 
as to bo intolerable. They grasped phrases about the 
sovereignty of the people, the freedom for which 
nature liad destined man, the slavery to which tyrants 
and oppressors had brought him. Above all they 
wrsro struck by tlio patriotism which shines so brightly 
in every page, like the fire on the-altar of one of those 
aticiont cities which had inspired the writer’s ideal. 

Yet there is a marked difleronco in the channels 
along which Konsseau’s influence moved in the two 
countries. In France it was drawn eventually into 
the sphere of direct politics. In Germany it inspired 
not a great political movement, but an immense 
literary revival In Franco, as we have already said, 
the patriotic flame seemed extinct. The ruinous 
disorder of the whole social system made the old love 
of country resemble love for a phantom, and so much 
of patriotic speech as survived was profoundly hollow 

^ One aid© of thi^ waa thu pasnioa for geographical explora- 
titai which took poHMossion of ICurop© towards the midiUo of the 
©iglitoonth century. See the qf Ilmnboldt^ i. 28, 29. {Mng, 
Tram, by IjiwidL) 
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Even a man like Turgot whh iic^t mi laurh a ; 
as a passionate lover of iiiiprcH^onuait, aiul wi 
whole school of whicli this grtmfc spirit was tlio i 
and strongost, a generous citizoimliip of the wtu’ 
replaced the narrower sentinient whi(;h had in 
antique heroism. EouHHeatds i^xaltation of the 
and Homan types in all their €t»ncenti’atio 
intensity, touehoB morUils of coininoinsr mould 
theory made the native land what it luul b 
the citizens of tatrlier tlate, a true centre of exii 
round whicli all the interests of the eomomn 
its pursuits, all its hopes, grouped thcimselvei 
entire singleness of conviugenee, just as religiou 
is the centre of existoiice to a church. It w 
virile and patriotic energy ihtw evoked wide 
aantly saved France from partition. 

Wo complete the estimate of the positive 
and tendencies of tlm Social Contnict by add 
this, which was for the time the cardinal «erv 
rekindling the fire of jmtriotwm, the rapid ded 
from the doctrine of tfie soveraigtity of j«*ople« 
great truth, that a nation with a civilimid ptilit 
not consist of an order or a ciwte, but td the 
body of its memliars, the iintij of toilers who 
the most painful of the sitcrifices tlifii are need 
the continuoui nutrition of tliii iociid organii 
As Condorcot put it, anti lie drew inspiration 
from the intallecttml scliotil of ¥oltaire, and 
from the social school of EoiPiciiti, all Iiwtit 
ought to have for their aim the pliysiciil, iiikdl< 
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and moral a,tooli oration of the poorest and most 
nuniorouH class.^ 'Jliis is tho Pooplo. Second, tliere 
gradually followed from the im])ortant place given l>y 
Rousseau to tho idea of 0 (pial association, as at onee 
tho foundation and tho enduring bond of a community, 
those scheinea of Mutualism, and all tho other shapes 
of collective action for a common social good, which 
have poBsessed such commanding attraction Ifor the 
imagination of large classes of good men in Prance 
ever since. Hitherto those forms have be^i'Bterife' 
and deceptive, and they must remain so, ^nntil the 
idea of special function has been raised to an ec][ual 
level of importance with that of united forces worhifig 
together to a single end. 

In these ways tho author of tho Social Contract 
(lid involuntarily and unconsciously contpbute to the 
growth of those now and progressive id^£^,^in which 
for his own part ho lacked all faith. Pr^Newtoniani 
knew not tlic wonders of which Newton was to find 
the key ; and so wo, grown weary of waiting for th6 
master intelligence who may effect the final combina- 
tion of moral and scientific ideas needed for a now 
social era, may bo inclined to lend a half-complacent 
ear to the arid sophisters who assume that the last 
word of civilisation has been hoard in existing arrange- 
ments. But we may perhaps take courage from 

^ ititluono© on Gondornot in soen in tlio latter’s 

maxim, which hw found anch favour in the eyes of social iat 
writefH, that "rmt only ©quality of right, but equality of 
Is the goal of tli© social art.** 
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history to hope that generations will come, to 
our system of distrihutiiig among a few tlie pri 
and delights that ai’o procured by the toil 
many, will seem just as wastefnl, as morally li 
and as scientifically indefcmsible, as that olden* i 
which impoverished and depopulated mnpi] 
order that a tlespot or a caste might liavo n 
wish ungratilied, for which the lives or the hai 
treasure of others could sufUce. 


OHAPTER IV. 

KMriJUS. 

Onf. whofio moai- intciiBc conviction was faith in the 
goodness of all things and craattircs as they aro first 
|)rodti(;od by nattirt*., and so long as they remain 
unsophisticatod by the hand and purpose of man, 
was in some degree l)Ound to show a way by wliich 
this evil process of sophistication might bo brought to 
the lowest possible point, and the best of all natural 
creatures kept as near as possible to his high original. 
Rousseau, it is trtie, hold in a sense of his own the 
doctrine of the fall of man. That doctrine, however, 
has never made people any more remiss in the search 
aft(5r a virtue, which if they ought to have regarded 
it as hopeless according to strict logic, is still indis- 
pensable in actual life. Rousaeau^s way of believing 
tliat man had fallen was so colourcid at once by that 
expansion of sanguine emotion which marked his 
c(uitury, and by that necessity for repose in idyllic 
perfection of simplicity which marked his own tern- 
peratnent, that enthusiasm for an imaginary human 
creature effectually shut out the dogma of his fatal 
dopravatiom ** How difficult a thing it is,’’ Madame 
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(rKpiiiay once sai<l to him, “to bring up a child.’’ 
“ Assuredly it is,’* answered Kousst'iui ; “ ho(‘4iuso the 
father and mother are not imwle by miturt^ to bring it 
up, nor the child to be brought up.”^ This cynical 
speech can only have been an aecidtmtal outbreak of 
spleen. It was a con trad nation to his one constant 
opinion that nature is all good ami bounteous, and 
that the inborn capacity of man for reaching true 
happiness knows no stint. 

In writing Fanilius, he sat <lown to conskler what 
man is, and what can be ma(h^ of him. llcu'o, as in 
all the rest of his work, ht^ only ubeycil the tendemues 
of his time in choosing a therms An age touclual by 
the spirit of hope imwitahly turns to the young ; for 
with the young lies fulfdment, Hue.h epoclis are ever 
pressing with the (juestion, hovr is the future to he 
shaped ^ Our answe^r depends <m tlm theory of Imman 
disposition, and in these epochs tlie theory is always 
optimistic. Rousseau was saved, as so many tlmiwands 
of men have been alike in conduct and speculation, 
by inconsistency, and not shriiiking from two mutually 
contradictory trains t>f thougltU Hociety ii corru|)t, 
and society is the work of main Yet man, wim luui 
engondared this (a>rriipted birth, is goial atid whole. 
The strain in the argument may be pardonetl for the 
hopefulnoHH of tlie conclusion. It brought Rougseau 
into harmony with tlm eager efibrt of the time to p«iur 
young character into finer mauld, and made liiiii the 
most powerful agent in giving k* mmh etlbrt« lK>tli 
^ di Mtinm, if, *47il, 
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fervour and elovatioii.j While others were content 
with tlio mere enuncfati'on of maxims and precepts, 
ho breathed into them the spirit of life, and enforced 
them with a vividness of faith that clothed education 
with the augustnoss and unction of religion, ^he 
training of the young soul to virtue was surr^mnded 
with something of the awful holiness of a sacrament ; 
and those who laboured in this sanctified field were 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion, and wore pro- 
mised a fulness of recompense, that raised them from 
the rank of drudges to a place of highest honour 
among the ministers of nature. 

Everyl)ody at this time was thinking about educa- 
tion, partly perhaps on account of the suppression of 
the Jesuits, the chief instructors of the time, and a 
great many people were writing about it The Abb6 
do Saint Pierre had had now ideas on education, as 
on all the greater departments of human interest. 
Madame d’Epinay wrote considerations upon the 
bringing up of the young.^ Madame do Grafigny did 
the same in a less grave shape.'^ She received letters 
from the precociously sage Turgot, abounding in the 
same natural and sensible precepts which ten years 
later wore commended with more glowing eloquence 
in the pages of Kmilins.‘* Grimm had an elaborate 
scheme for a treatise on education.^ Helv^tius followed 

^ Lt*Mrm (% mm Mh (l7Ct8), ami Xdv Conversations d'Emilu 
( 1783 ). 

® iMtres Vinmfkmm, * CJ&'m, ii. 786-794. 

** C/arr. M., ill 65. 
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his exploration of the coinpositicm of the hiniuui ininch 
by a treatises on the training pr(»|)er for tht‘. intoilectual 
and moral faculties. Ivhication by these and other 
writers v/im being conceived in a wider sense than had 
been known to ages controlled by acelesiaatieal col- 
legians. It slowly came to bo thought of In connection 
with the family. The improvement td itleas upon 
education was only one plume (d that great gemu'al 
movonumt towards tlie restoration (d the family, 
which was so striking a spectacle in France aft<*r tlie 
middle of the century. Fslucation now came to conn 
prohond the whole system of the relations between 
parents and their children, from earliest infancy to 
maturity. The direction of iliis wider feeling about 
such relations tended strongly towards an increased 
closoncBS in them, more intimacy, mul a more continu- 
ous suirusion of tenderness and long attaehnnmt. 
All this was part of the general revival of naturalism. 
People began to reflect that nature wan not likely to 
have designed infante to bo suckltHl by other women 
than their own mothers, tior that they slumld be 
banished from the society of tliose who are most 
concerned in their well-being, from the clieerful heartli 
and wise aftectionate converse <-d home, to the frigitl 
discipline of colleges and eonvente and the unamiable 
monition of strangers. 

Then tlie rising rebellion against the clnindi and 
its faith perhaps contributed something towiinls a 
movement which, if it could not bresak the religious 
monopoly of instruction, must at kaat iiitriMluce the 
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parc3nti as a competitor with the priestly instructor for 
intlucnco over the ideas, habits, and alToctions of his 
children. The rebellion was aimed against the spirit 
as well as the manner of the established system. The 
clmrcli had not fundamentally modified the significance 
of the dogma of tlio fall and depravity of man ; educa- 
tion was still conceived as a process of eradication and 
snpprossion of the mystical old Adam. Tho now 
current flowed in channels far away fi'om that black 
folly of superstition. Men at length vontiirod once 
more to look at one another with free and generous 
gasce. The veil of tho temple was I’ont, and the false 
mockeries of tho alirino of the Hebrew divinity made 
plain to scornful eyes. People ceased to see one 
another as guilty victims cowering itndor a divine"™ 
curse. They stood erect in consciousness of manhood* . 
The })al8icd conception of man, with his largo dis- 
course of reason looking before and after, his lofty 
and majestic patience in search for new forms of 
beatity and new secrets of truth, his sense of the 
manifold sweetness and glory and awe of the universe, 
above all, liis infinite capacity of loyal pity and love 
for his comrades in tho great struggle, and his high 
sorrow for his own wrong-doing,— tho palsied and 
crushing conception of this excellent and helpful 
being as a poor wonn, writhing under the vindictive 
and mcatiingless anger of an omnipotent tyrant in the 
largo heavens, only to be appeased by sacerdotEil inter- 
vention, was fading back into those regions of night, 
whence the depth of human misery and tho obscurar 
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tion of human intalligenco had onoo pormittod ita 
escape, to hang evilly over the western world for a 
season. So vital a change in the point <»f view (piickly 
touched tlio theory anil art of the upbringing of tlie 
young. Education began to figure Itma m tlie suppres- 
sion of the natural man, than his strengthening and 
|lavelapment ; less as a procikss of rooting out tares, 
more as the grateful tending of shoots abounding in 
promise of richness. Wiiat had lieen the most drearily 
mechanical of duties, was transformed into a tusk that 
surpassed all others in interest and hope. If man he ] 
bom not bad hut good, under no curse, hut rather the ) 
hestower and receiver of many blessings, tlieu the i 

entire atmosphere of young life, in spite of the toil i 

and the peril, is made clieerful with the sunaliina and i 
warmth of the groat folded possibilitimi of excolle e, 
happiness, and well-doing. 


I. 

Tsadco in education, as in metaphysirs ami in poli* 
tics, was the pioneer of French Ihouglik In education 
there is less room for scientific originality, dim sage 
of a parish, provided only she begun her trade witli 
an open and energetic mind, may htire |msH philo* 
sophori. Locke was nearly m siige, as homely, m 
real, as one of tlu^se strenuous women. Idie honest 
plainness of certain (d his prescri|ition» for the preser- 
vation of physical health perhaps keeps us sinnewhat 
too near tlio earth. His manner fchroiiglicMfc is mtirkficl 
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by tlie stout wisdom of tho practical teaclicr, who is 
content to assume good sense i!i his hearers, and feels 
no necessity for kindling a blaze or raising a tempest. 
ITe gives us a practical manual for producing a healthy, 
instructed, upright, well-mannered young English 
squire, who shall be rightly fitted to take his own life 
sensibly in hand, and procure from it a fair amount 
of wholesome satisfaction both for himself and tho 
people with whom he is concerned. Locke’s treatise 
is one of the moat admirable protests in the world 
against efleminaey and pedantry, and parents already 
tnoved by grave desire to do their duty prudently to 
thoir sons, will hardly find another book hotter suited 
to their ends. Besides Locke, wo must also count 
Gharron, and the amazing educator of Gargantua, and 
JVi*«itaigne before either, among the writers whom 
liouaseau had read, with that profit and increase 
which attends the dropping of the good ideas of other 
men into fertile minds. 

There is an immense class of natures, and those 
not the lowest, which the connection of duty with 
mere prudence does not carry far enough. They only 
stir when something has moved their feeling for tho 
ideal, and raised the mechanical offices of tho narrow 
day into association with tho spaciousness and height 
of spiritual things. To these Rousseau came. For 
both the tenour and tho wording of the most striking 
precepts of tho Emilius, ho owes much to Locke. 
But what was so realistic in lum becomes blended in 
Eousseau with all the powei;^ aiul richness and beauty 
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of an ideal that can move the most gencn-ous part.s of 
human character. The child is treakal m the minia» 
turo of humanity ; it thus touclms the whole sphere 
of our sympathies, warms our curiosity as to the 
composition of mati’e nature, and bectuties the very 
eye and centre of moral and social aspirations. 

Accordingly Rousseau almost at once hegins by 
elaborating his conception of the kind td human 
creature which it is worth while to taktj the trouble 
to roar, and the only kind whicdi pure nature will 
help you in perfecting. Hence Kinilius, besides being 
a manual for parents, contiuns the lines of a. moral 
typo, of life and character for all others. The old 
thought of the Discourses revives in full vigour. 'Ilic 
artifices of society, the perverting tnuiitions of use, 
the feeble maxims of indtdence, convention, helpless 
dependence on the aid or tlie approval of otliers, are 
routed at the first stroke. The old regimen of ac- 
cumulated prejudice is replaced, in dealing alike with 
body and soul, by the new system of Iil)erty and 
nature. In saying this we have alrtuidy sai<l that the 
exaltation of Spartan manners which runs through 
Eous8oau*s other writings has vanished, and that every 
trace of tlie much-vauntad military and public train- 
ing has yielded before the attractive thought of kinder 
parents and a wisely ruled home. Public instruction, ^ 1 
we learn, can now no longer exist, because there is no j 
longer such a thing as country, and therefiire there ; 
can no longer be citkens. Onl£jhuiiesticjiclucation 
can now help us to rear* .the man accortling to nature, 
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/- the mail who knows best among ns how to bear the 
mingled good and ill of our life. 

The artificial society of the time, with its aspira- 
tions after a retuni to nature, was moved to the most 
energetic onthusiasm by Kousseau’s famous exhorta- 
tions to mothers to nourish their own little ones. 
Morelly, as wo have soon, had already enjoined the 
adoption of this practice. So too had BulTon. But 
Morelly’s voice had no resonance, BufTon's reasons 
were purely physical, and children were still sent out 
to nurse, until Eousseau’s more passionate moral 
entreaties awoke maternal conscience. “Do these 
tender mothers,” he exclaimed, “who, when they 
have got rid of tlieir infants, surrender themselves 
gaily to all the diversions of the town, know what 
sort of usage the child in the village is receiving, 
fastened in his swaddling band ? At the least intor- 
mption that comes, they hang him up by a nail like 
a bundle of rags, and there the poor creature remains 
thus crucified, while the nurse goes about her affairs. 
Every child found in this position had a face of purple; 
m the violent compression of the chest would not 
allow the blood to circulate, it all went to the head, 
and the victim was supposed to be very quiet, just 
because it had not strength enough to cry out.”^ But 
in EouBseau, m in Beethoven, a harsh and rugged 
passage is nearly always followed by some piece of 
exquisite and touching melody. The force of these 
indignant pictures was heightened and relieved by 
^ Mmik, I. 27. 
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moving appeal to all the iinaler jojH of niatornal 
solicitude, and thoughts of all that tins solicitude 
could do for the happiness of the home, tlie father, 
and tho young, dim attraction of domestic; life is 
pronounced the liest antidote to the ill living of tho 
time. The hustle of children, which you now thiidv so 
importunate, gradually hecomes deliglitful ; it brings 
father and mother nearer to one anotlier ; and the 
lively animation of a family addtsl to dtunestie cartes, 
makes the dearest occupation of tlu^ wife, and the 
sweetest of all ids amusements to tlie hushaud. If 
women will only once more beconn^ tuotluu's again, 
men will very soon be<;ome fatlnn*s and husbands.^ 
The physical effect of this was not altogetlier 
wholesome. liouBseatda elociuence excited women to 
an inordinate pitch of enthusiasm for the duty of 
suckling their infants, but his contcunptuous denun- 
ciation of tho gaieties of Ihiris couhl not extinguish 
the love of amusement. 

Qtiitl <pio{l lilsdli BOdtu liitiir nerlrrm 
Jacwm! iiulvilleH aiimat I 

So young mothers tried as well as they coidd to 
satisfy both desires, and tlieir lailK^a were brought 
to them at all unseasonithle liotira, while they were 

Mt in intiTfitiag to roeaU a similar tnowmont In tlio Enrimii 
aoeicty of tlie necouti crontwry of our I’m, Sun tho nclvloo of 
Favoriinii to mothori, in Anlus Orliiini, xit. 1. M'. lioiialor, 

rontraiiting tho iolic;it«tio of Tncitus ami MitrtniM Aumllisa for 
th© infiuit young with tho hrutnlity «»f rtirmrlcs that in 

tho tiaio of Houitm iiioii diimmwiti lit tho Mclimiln tho iHliimtioiml 
thtioricw of Rousiiiaii's Eiailhis. (/<^i IMig, Hmmtim, li. »iC)2.) 
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full of food and wiuo, or lieatod with dancing or 
plajj and t.horo rcc.cived tlio nurture wliich, but for 
Kou8S(miu, t.h(^y would liavo drawn in more salutary 
sort from a hoali.liy fostor-inothor in the country, 
This, howtu'or, wiis only an incidental drawback to 
a movement which was in its main lines full of ex- 
cellent Higniiic4inco. Th(i importance of giving free- 
dom to the young limbs, of accxistoming the body 
to rudenesB and vicissitude of climate, of surround- 
ing youth with liglit and cheerfulneas and air, and 
even a tiny th^tail such as the propriety of substitut- 
ing for (‘.oral or ivory some soft substance against 
whitih the growing teeth might press a way without 
irritation, all these matters are handled with a fervid 
reality of interest that gives to the tedium of the 
nursery a genuine touch of the poetic. Swathings, 
bandages, leading-strings, are condemned with a 
warmth like that with which the author had de- 
nounced comedy.* The city is held up to indignant 
reproliation m the gulf of infant life, just as it had 
Ihsoii in Ids earlier pieces as the gulf of all the loftiest 
enorgicB of the adult life. Every child ought to be 
bom and nursed in the country, and it would be all 
the lietter if it remaintid in the country to the last 
day of its existence. You must accustom it little 
by little to tlie sight of disagreeable objects, such as 
toadi and inakes ; also in the same gradual manner 
to tlie iound of alarming noises, beginning with 

Be® itlio lii« diatribe agaiant wbaloboae juid tight-lacing 
for girk, V. 27. 
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snapping a cap in a pistol. If fho infant criaa from 
pain which you cannot remove, make no attempt to 
sobtho it ; your caresses will not lessen the anguish 
of its colic, while the child will reimnnljcr what it 
has to do in order to be coaxial imd to get its own 
way. The nurse may amusti it hy songs and lively 
cries, Imt she in not to din us(4t*ss words into its 
oars; the first articulations that come to it should 
bo few, easy, distinct, frcijuently rapeate<l, and only 
referring to objects which may he shown to the c*hild. 
*‘Our unlucky facility in cheating ourselves with words 
that we do not understand, begins earlier than we 
suppose.” Let there be no Inmte in inducing the 
child to S|)cak articulately. The evil of pre!cipita» 
tion in this respect is not that children use and hear 
words without sense, but that they use and hear 
them in a diflerent sense from our own, without our 
perceiving it Mistakes of this sort, cmumittetl thus 
early, have an influence, even after they are cured, 
over the turn of the mind for tlie rest of the crea- 
ture% life. Hence It is a good thing to keep a chihra 
vocabulary as limited as jmssible, lest it. should liavci 
more words tliau ideas, ami slumld say more than it 
can possibly realise in thought^ 

In moral as in intellectual hahitu, the most {leriloui 
interval in human life is that betmuMui birth and the 
age of twelve. 'Fhe great secret k to make the early 
education purely negative ; a process of keeping the 
heart, naturally so gowl, dear vice, and the iiu 

^ I. m, etc. 
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fctilligeiicc, naturally so truo, clear of error. Take 
for first, acM’ond, and third precept, to follow nature 
and leave her free to the performance of her own 
tasks. Until the ago of reason, there can bo no idea 
of moral beings or social relations. Therefore, says 
Rousseau, no moral discussion. Locke’s maxim in 
favour of coimtmUy r with children was a 

mistake. Of Jill the faculties of man, reason, whicli 
is only a compound of the rest, is that which is latest 
in development, and yet it is this which we are to 
use to (ievedop those which come earliest of all 
Buch a course is to begin at the end, and to turn 
the finished work into an instrument. “ In speaking 
to children in these early years a language which 
they do nob comprehend, we accustom them to cheat 
bhemeelves with words, to criticise what is said to 
them, to think themselves as wise as their masters, 
to become disputatious and mutinous.” If you for* 
get that nature meant children ohMren before 
growing into men, you only force a fruit that has 
neither ripeness nor savour, and must soon go bad^ 
you will have youthful doctors and old infants. 

To all tills, however, there is certainly another 
side which Rousseau was too impetuous to see. Per- 
fected reason is truly the tardiest of human endow- 
ments, but it can never be perfected at all unless the 
process be begun, and, within limits, the sooner the 
beginning is made, the earlier will be the ripening. 
To know the grounds of right conduct is, we admit, 
a different thing from feeling a disposition to practise 

VOL II. P 
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it But uolKxly will {liuiy the expediency of an in- 
tolligont acqtniinianee witli the reaHt>nH why one sort 
of conduct is bad, and its oppoHite good, even if such 
an acquaintance can never beconu^ a stibstituie for 
the spontaneous action of thorougldy formed habit 
For one thing, cases aro constantly arising in a man’s 
life tliat d(3mand the exercise of reiiHon, to settle the 
special api>Iication of principles which may have 
boon ac<iuir(‘(I witliout knowledge of their rational 
foundation. In such cases, wliich are tlu3 critical 
and testing |)ointB of character, all d(q>emk iipon the 
l) 08 sessi()n of a more or hvss justly trainatl intelligetice, 
and the habit of using it Nt»w, as we have said, it 
is one of the great merits of the Kmilius that it calls 
such attoiition to the early age at which mentfil in- 
fluences begin to operate. Why should the gradual 
formation of the master habit of using the mind be 
any exception 1 

Belief in the efficacy td preacliing m the bimo of 
educational syatems. Verbal lessons mmm m if they 
ought to be so deeply effective, if only tlie will and 
the tlnong of various motives which gukl© it, instantly 
followed impression of a trutli upon tlie intelligence. 
And they are, moreover, so easily communiemted, 
saving the parent a lifetime of anxious painstaking 
in 8ha|>ing his own character, after such a pattern 
as shall silently draw all witliin ite influence to pur« 
suit of good and honourable things. The most 
able of Kousieau’i notions edllfatmn, though 

he by no means consistently aillierecl to them, was 
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his TU’gont contempt for this fatuous substitution of 
spoken injunctions and prohibitions, for the deeper 
language of example, and the more living instruction 
of visible circumstance. The vast improvements that, 
have since talam place in the tlioory and the art of edu- 
cation all over Europe, and of which ho has the honour 
of being the first and most widely influential promoter, 
may all he traced to the spread of this wise principle, 
and its adoption in various forms. The change in 
the up-hringing of the young exactly corresponds to 
the change in the treatment of the insane. We may 
look hack to the old system of endless catechisms, 
apophthegms, moiul fables, and the rest of the para- 
phernalia of moral didactics, with the same horror 
with which we regard the gags, strait -waistcoats, 
chains, and dark cells, of poor mad people before 
the intervention of PinoL 

It is clear now to everybody who has any opinion 
on this moat important of all subjects, that spontane- 
ousneas is the first quality in connection with right 
doing, which you can develop in the young, and this 
spontaneousness of habit is best secured by associat- 
ing it with the approval of those to whom the child 
looks. Sympathy, in a word, is the true foundation 
from which to build up the structure of good habit. 
The young should be led to practise the elementary 
parts of light conduct from the desire to please, 
because that is a securer basis than the conclusions 
of an embryo reason, applied to most complex 
conditions of action, while the grounds on which 
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action ia jnRtified or coudainnod may ho ina<1o plain 
in tho fulness t»f tinn‘, when the undorntanding is 
bottor al)le to deal with the ideas and terms esstaitial 
to tho matter. Yon have two aims to secure, each 
without sacriiice of tho other. These art^, first, that 
( the child shall grow tip with firm and promptly act- 
King habit; second, that it shall retain njspect for 
ireason and an optm mimi. 'fhe latter may be acv 
(piired in tho loss immature yt‘ai‘s, but if tho former 
bo not acajuirod in tho earlier times, a man grows up 
with a drifting unsottlodness of will, that makes his 
life either vicious hy quiblding sophistries, or help- 
less for want of reatly concluHious. 

The first idea which is to be given to a child, little 
as we might expect such a doctrine from the author 
of tho Second Discourse, m declared to ho that of 
jiroperty. And he can only aetpure this idea by 
having something of his own. But how are w© to 
teach him tho significance of a tiling being one’s owni 
It is a prime rule to attempt to fioacdi notiung by a 
, verbal lesson ; all instruction ought to be left to 
oxperienca Therefore you must contrive some piece 
of experience which shall bring this notion of property 
vividly into a child’s mind ; the following for instance. 
Emiliui is taken to a piece of garden ; his iimtructor 
digs and dresses tlie ground for him, and the boy 
takes possession by sowing some beans. ** We com© 
every day to water them, and see thorn rise out of 
the ground with trans{>ort^ of joy. I add to this joy 
i mm, iL uh 



])y sayiiiK, "J'lna belongs to you. Then explaining the 
tonn, I lot him fool that ho lias put into tho ground 
this time, labour, trouble, his person in short; that 
there is in this bit of ground something of himself 
which ho may maintain against every comer, as lie , 
might withdraw his own arm from the hand of 
another man who would fain retain it in spite of him.” 
One day EmiliuB comes to his beloved garden, watering- 
pot in hand, and finds to liis anguish and despair that 
all the beans have been plucked up, that the ground 
has been turned over, and that the spot is hardly 
recognisable. The gardener comes up, and explains 
with much warmth that ho had sown the seed of a 
precious Maltese melon in that particular spot long 
before Emilius had come with his trumpery beans, and 
that tliorofore it was his land ; tliat nobody touches the 
garden of his neighbour, in order that his own may 
remain untouched ; and that if Emilius wants a piece 
of garden, he must pay for it by surrendering to the 
owner half the produce.^ Thus, says liousseau, the' 
hoy sees how the notion of property naturally goes 
back to the right of the first occupant as derived from ^ 
labour. We should have thought it less troublesome, 
as it is certainly more important, to teach a boy tho 
facts of property positively and imperatively. This 
rather elaborate ascent to origins seems an exaggerated 
form of that very vice of over-instructing the growing 
reason in abstractions, which Rousseau had condemned 
so short a time before. 

' mnik, TI. 156-160. 
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Again, there is the very strong ohje,ction to eon* 
voying losaons by artificially contriveui incidents, that 
children an^ nearly always extrennely acute in sus- 
pecting and discovering such contrivances. Yet Rous- 
seau recurs to them over and over again, evidently 
taking delight in their itigenuity. Bimides the illus- 
tration of the origin arul significaiua^ of |)roperty, 
there is the complex fancy in which a juggler is made 
to combine instruction as to tlie properthis of the 
magnet with certain severe iiioral truthH, ' The tutor 
interests Emilius in astronomy and geography by a 
wonderful stratagcun indeed, 'rhe poc»r youth loses 
his way in a wood, is overpowered by luinger and 
weariness, ami then is led on by his cunning tutor to 
a series of inferences from the position of the sun and 
so forth, which convince him tliat his home is Just 
over the hedge, whore it is duly fourul to be. Haro, 
again, is the way in which the instnmtor proposes to 
stir activity of limb in the young Kmilius. **In 
walking with him of an afternoon, I used iometimes 
to put in my pocket two cakes of a sort hc^ I'mrticularly 
liked ; we each of ui ate one. One day Im perceived 
that I had throe cakes ; he couki easily have eaten 
six ; ho promptly despatches his own, to imk mo for 
the third. Nay, I said to him, I, could wtdl oat it 
myself, or we would divide It, hut I would rather see 
it made the prin© of a running match botweau the 
two little hoys there,” The little boys run their 
race, and the winner devours the cake. This and 
1 Emik, 111. »3S44S. « IIL »8, iilo. 
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subBequeiifc repofcitions of the porformaiico at first 
only amused Emilius, but ho presently began to 
rcficct, and perceiving that ho also had two legs, ho 
began privately to try how fast he could run. When 
he thought ho was strong enough, ho importuned his 
tutor for the third cake, and on being refused, 
insisted on being allowed to compete for it. The 
habit of taking exercise was not the only advantage 
gained. The tutor resorted to a variety of further 
stratagems in order to induce the boy to find out and 
practise visual compass, and so forth. ^ If wo con- 
sider, as we have said, first the readiness of children 
to suspect a stratagem wherever instruction is con- 
cerned, and next their resentment on discovering 
artifice of that kind, all this seems as little likely to 
be successful as it is assuredly contrary to Rousseau's 
general doctrine of leaving circumstances to load. 

In truth Rousseau's appreciation of the real nature 
of spontaneousuoss in the processes of education was 
essentially inadequate, and that it was so, arose from 
a no less inadequate conception of the right influence 
upon the growing character, of the great principle of 
authority. His dread lost the child should ever be 
consciotia of the pressure of a will external to its own, 
constituted a fundamental weakness of his system. 
Tlie child, we are told with endless repetition, ought 
always to bo led to suppose that it is following its 
own judgment or impulses, and has only them and 
their consequences to consider. But Rousseau could 
1 MmiU, n. 263»267. 
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not help Booing, m ho nuMlitatotl on tlu^ actual 
developmont of his KiniliiiB, t.hat U) kmvo him thus to 
the training of iiccidont would nocoHsarily end in 
many fatal ga|).H and ehasina Yat ilm hand and will 
of the parent or the masUw couhl not be allowed to 
appear. The only alhu’uative, therefora, wm the 
Bocrot preparation of artificial aeta of circuinstimcea, 
alike in work and in mmmmmnL *laan Paul 
wiser than Jean Jacques. Let not the teacher after 
the work also onler and regulate the games. It is 
decidedly l)titter not to recogruHO or make any iuxler 
in games, than to keep it tip with <hlHculty and send 
the zephyrots of phaisure througli iirtiatic bellows and 
air-pumps to tlus little flowers.”^ 

The spontaneousness which we ouglit te seek, 
does not consist in promptly willing this or that, 
independently of an authority imposed from without, 
but in a selfacting desire to <Io what is right under 
all its %^arious conditions, including what the child 
finds pleasant to itself on the one hand, and what it 
has good reason to suppose will lie iileasant to its 
parents on the other, ** You must never/'^ lioimsimu 
gravely warns us, ** inflict punishment upon children 
as punishment ; it sliould always fall upon tliem iis a 
natural consequence of their ilLboliaviour/^'^ Ilut 
why should one of the moit closnly following of til 
these consequences be dissembletl or carefully hiddiin 
from sight, namely, the effect of ill Jielmviour upon 
the contentment of the chihr® nimrcst frkutcll Why 
* cli. iii, § f#4, * Hmih^ II Hit, 
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arc tho odccis of conduct upon tho actor’s own physical 
woll4)oing to bo tlic only ollccts honoured with tho 
title of being natural? Surely, while wo leave to 
the young tho widest freedom of choice, and even 
habitually invito thojn to decide for themselves be- 
tween two linos of conduct, wo are bound afterwards 
to stato our approval or disapproval of their decision, 
so that on tho next occasion they may take this anger 
or pleasure in others into proper account in their 
rough and Inisty forecast, often loss hasty than it 
i; 0 eraB, of tho consoquoncos of what they are about to 
do. One of the most important of educating influ- > 
oncos is lost, if tho young are not taught to place the I 
feelings of others in a front place, when they think 
in their own simple way of what will happen to thet^.X. 
from yiehling to a given impulse. Eousseau was 
quite riglit in insisting on practical experience of 
consoquoncos as tho only secure foundation for self- 
acting habit ; he was fatally wrong in mutilating this 
experience by the exclusion from it of the effects of 
perceiving, resisting, accepting, ignoring, all will and 
authority from without. The great, and in many 
respects so admirable, school of Roussoauito philan- 
thropists, have always boon feeble on this side, alike 
in the treatment of the young by their instructors, 
and the treatment of sociid offenders by a gewer^ 

Again, consider the large group of excellent qualities 
which are associated with affectionate respect for a 
more fully informed authority. In a world where 
necessity stands for so much, it is no inconsiderable 
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gain to have leanit tiio ioHHon of <l(Ha'lif.y on t'any 
tcrniB in otir earliest days. If in aiKither sanao the 
will of each individual is all'^|K>werful over his own 
dostinioa, it is best that this idea of firm purpose and 
a Bottled energy tluit will not !>a dainod, should grow 
up in the young sotil in connec-tion with a riptir 
wisdom and an ampler experiemui tlnin its own ; for 
then, wlien the time for indt‘peni!eut action comes, 
the force of the association will contimm Finally, 
although none can bo vicariously wise, none sage by 
proxy, nor any pay for the prolnition of anotlier, yet 
is it not a puerile wastefulness to send forth tlnu young 
all bare to the ordeal, wlule tlm armour of old t^xperh 
once and tempered judgment hangs idle on the walH 
Surely it is time by accumulation of instruction from 
generation to generation, that the an*a of right con* 
duct in the world is extendial Hindi inutruction 
must with youtli be conveyed by military word of 
command as often as by philosophic.al perauasion of 
its worth. Nor is the atmosphere of commainl other 
tlian bracing, even to those who are commanded. If 
^•""''education is to be mainly conducted by force of 
^ example, it in a dreadful thing that the child is ever 
j to have before its eyes as living typo and {.iractical 
I exemplar the pale figure of parents witliout |>ii8iioris, 
\ and without a will as to the conduct of fcliose who are 
.dependent on them. .Evan a slight of anger, 

impatience, and the spirit of command, would h§ less 
demoralising to the impreiiiionablo clmmckir fclmn 
the constant sight of a man artificially impawivo. 
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Ilousscjiu is perpotiially calling upon men to try to 
lay asi(l(5 their masks ,* yot tho model instructor whom 
he has created for us is to be tho most artfully and 
(‘.laborately masked of all men ; unless he happens to 
bo naturally without blood and without physiognomyv 
Eoussoau, then, while ho put away the old methods 
which imprisoned the young spirit in injunctions and 
over-solicitous monitions, yet did none the less in his 
own scheme imprison it in a land of hothouse, which 
with its regulated temperature and artificially con- 
trived access of light and air, was in many respects 
as little the method of nature, that is to say it gave 
as litthi play for the spontaneous working and growth 
of the forces of nature in the youth’s breast, as that 
regimen of the cloister which he so profoundly ab- 
horred. Partly this was the result of a ludicrously 
shallow psychology. He repeats again and again 
that self-love is the one quality in tho youthful 
(uubryo of character, from which you have to work. 
From this, he says, springs the desire of possessing 
pleasure and avoiding pain, ttio great fulcrum on 
which the lever of experience rests. Not only so, 
Imt from this same imslumbering quality of self-love 
you have to develop regard for others. The child’s 
first affection for his nurse is a result of the fact that 
she serves his comfort, and so down to his passion in 
later years for his mistress. Now this is not the place 
for a discussion aa to the ultimate atom of the com- 
plex moral sentiments of men and women, nor for an 
examination of the question whether tho faculty of 
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Byinpathy han or lias not an ori>^in iiuh'pi'ntlent. of 
8clf”Iovo. liowover that may Ihi, no ono will dimy 
that sympathy appears in mituroa extremely 

oai'ljj ami is su8ce|)tihle of rapiti eultivation from the 
v(wy first. Hero is tlie only atloquato key to tliat 
education of the afiections, from their rmlimentary 
expansion in the nursery, until tln^y includa the com- 
plete range of all the objects proper to thcun. 

One secret of liousaeau s omission of this, the moat 
important of all educating agencies, from the earlier 
stages of the formation of character, was the fact 
which is patent enough in every page, that ha was 
not animated by that singular tenderness and almost 
mystic affection for the young, which breathes through 
the writings of some of his Oerman followers, of 
liichter above all others, and which rewoak to those 
who are sensible of it, the Imhl that may so easily be 
gained for all good purposes upon the <^ager sympathy 
of the youthful spirit The instructor of Emilias 
speaks the words of a wise onlooker, sagely meditating 
on the ideal man, rather than of a parent who i« 
living the life of Ida child through witli him, Ecms- 
saaids interest in children, though j>erfactly sincere, waa 
still aistoetic, moral, reasonable, rather limn that ptire 
flood of full-hearted feeling for them, which is perhiipi 
seldom stirred except in toose wholiavenctually brought 
up children of tlmir own. He conijmiiid ii vimlication 
of hii love for the young in an exijuisito pitice but it 
has none of the ycmrnitigs of the Imweli of toiideriic»s. 

^ Ilii Ninth Vmmmmh (Mmrim, Wk 
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Education being tlio art of preparing the young to 
grow into instrimienta of happinosB for tliomselves 
and others, a writer who undertakes to speak about 
it must naturally have some conception of the kind 
of happiness at wliich his art aims. We have seen 
enough of Itousaeau's own life to know what sort of \ 
ideal he would bo likely to set up. It is a healthier I 
epicureanism, with enough stoicism to make happiness I 
safe in ease that circumstances should frown. The . 
man who has lived most is not he who has counted 
most years, but ho who has most felt life.^ It is 
mere fake wisdom to throw ourselves incessantly out 
of ourselves, to count the present for nothing, ever to 
pursue without ceasing a future which floes in pro- 
portion as wo advance, to try to transport ourselves 
from whence we are not, to some place where wo 
shall never bo.*^ Ho is happiest who suffers fewest n 
pains, and he is most miserable who feels fewest 
pleasures. Then wo have a half stoical strain. The 
felicity of man here below is only a negative state, to 
1)0 measured by the more or less of the ills he under- 
goes. It is in the disproportion between desires and 
faculties that our misery consists. Happiness, there- 
fore, lies not in diminishing our desires, nor any more I 
in extending our faculties, hut in diminishing the i 
excess of desire over faculty, and in bringing power ^ 
and will into perfect balance.® Excepting health, ‘ 
i Emih h 'i3. a 11. 109. a II. 111. 
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st.rongth, roapocfc for oho’h ««lf, all thc^ gootln tiiig 
life resido m opinion ; oxcopting botlily pain and 
remorse of conHciance, all our ills are in ituagi nation, 
Death is no evil ; it m only made so hy half-knowledge 
and false wisdom. ‘^Live acconling to nature, Im 
patient, and <lrive away physieians ; you will lu^t 
avoid death, but you %vill only hud it onre, while they 
on the other hand would hriiig it tlaily before ytuir 
troubled imagination, ami their falser art, instead of 
prolonging your days, only himlera you from enjoying 
them. Suffer, die, or recover ; but iduive all things 
live, live up to your last hour.*’ It is foresight, con- 
stantly carrying us out of ourselvm, that is the true 
source of our iniHcries.^ 0 man, confine thy existence 
within thyself, and thou wilt eeaae to 1 m^ miserable. 
Thy liberty, 'thy power, reach exactly m far as thy 
nattiral forces, and no further ; all tiie rest is slavery 
and illusion. The only man who has hii own will is 
he who does not need in onler to have it the arms of 
another pereon at the end of hii own.*^ 

The training that follows from ihm m obvious. 
The instructor has cmfully to tlistingiiish true or 
natural need from the nei^d which ti only fancied, 
or which only cornea from superabundance of lifa 
Emiliiis, who is brought up in the country, has noth- 
ing in his room to distinguish it from that of a 
peasant® If h© is taken U> a luxuriotw baiM|uet, ha 
is bidden, iimtciad of heedlessly enjoying it, to reflect 
austerely how many hundreds or tlioiisaiidi of liiindi 

^ Mmih n. m-m « ii. iti. » ii, iia 
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have boon employed in preparing it.^ His preference 
for gay colours in his clothes is to he consulted, 
because this is natural and becoming to his age, but 
the moment ho prefers a stuff merely because it is 
rich, behold a sophisticated creature.^ The curse of 
the world is inequality, and inequality springs from 
the multitude of wants, which cause us to be so much 
the more doi)endent. What makes man essentially 
good is to have few wants, and to abstain from com- 
paring Iiimself with others; what makes him essen- 
tially bad, is to have many wants, and to cling much 
to opinion/^^ Hence, although Emilias happened to 
liave botli wealth and good birth, he is not brought 
up to be a gentleman, with the prejudices and help- 
lessness and selfishness too naturally associated with 
that abused name. 

This cardinal doctrine of limitation of desire, with 
its corollary of self-sufficience, contains in itself the 
great maxim that Emilios and every one else must 
learn some trade. To work is an indispensable duty 
in the social man. Kich or poor, powerful or weak, 
every idle citi^^en is a knave. And every boy must 
learn a real trade, a trade with his hands. It is not 
80 much a matter of learning a craft for the sake of 
knowing one, as for the sake of conquering the preju- 
dices wliicli despise it. Labour for glory, if you have 
not to labour from necessity. Lower yourself to the 
condition of the artisan, so as to be above your own. 
In order to reign in opinion, begin by reigning ovei 

^ mih in. 882. 3 n. 227. ® iv. 10. 
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it. All thiriigs wall conaidaraci, tlia trado moat to b« 
profarred ia that of aarpantar ; it in claarij uaeful, and 
capablo of haing carric'd on in tha Inmsa ; it cltnnauds 
address and diligence in the workman^ and tliouglii 
the form of tha wt>rk is determined by utility, still 
ologance and taste are not excluded.^ The, re are few 
prettier pictures than that where Sopliie an tars the 
workshop, and sees in amaxemeut her young lover at 
the other end, in his white shirt sleeves, his hair 
loosely fastened back, with a chisel in one hand and 
a mallet in the other, too intent upon his work to 
perceive even the ajjproach of his mistresH.*^ 

Wlieri the revolution came, and princes ami iiobloi 
wandered in indigent exile, the disciples of Iteusseau 
pointed in unkind triumph to the advantage these 
unfortunate wretches would have Imd if they had 
not boon too puffed up with the vanity of feudalism 
to follow the prudent example of Emilius in learning 
a craft. That Eousseau should have laid so mucli 
stress on the vicissitudes of fortune, which might 
cause even a king to be grateful one «!ay that he had 
a triwle at the end of his aniii, i» sonititimes (}uoted 
as a proof of Ida foresight td troublous timci. This, 
however, goes too far, became, apart from the instances 
of such vicissitudes among the anciunts, tins King of 
Syracuse keeping school at Uorinth, or Alexander, 
son of Perseui, becoming a Itoiiiiui icriviiiier, he 
actually saw Charles Edward, the Stuart pretender, 
wandering from court to court in search of luccour 
i Mmik, II L 394. * ?. lia 
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and receiving only rebuffs; and he may well have 
knowii that after the troubles of 1738 a considerable 
number of the oligarchs of his native Geneva had 
gone into exile, rather than endure the humiliation 
of their partyd Besides all this, the propriety of 
being able to earn one’s bread by some land of toil 
that would be useful in even the simplest societies, 
flowed necessarily from every part of his doctrine of 
the aims of life and the worth of character. He did, 
however, say, “ We approach a state of crisis and an 
ago of revolutions,” which proved true, but he added 
too much when he pronounced it impossible that the 
great monarchies of Europe could last long.^ And 
it is certain that the only one of the great monarchies 
which did actually fall would have had a far better 
chance of surviving if Lewis xvi. had been as expert 
in the trade of king as he was in that of making locks 
and bolts. 

^ The reader will not forget the famous supper-party of 

princes in Omidide. 

® Mmih ni. 892, and note. A still more remarkable passage, 
as far as it goes, is that in the Oovfmiom (aci. 186) ; — “ The 
dliastera of an unsucoessful war, all of which came from the fault 
of the government, the incredible disorder of the finances, the 
continual disseniions of the administration, divided as it was 
among two or three ministers at open war with on© another, and 
who for the sake of hurting one another dragged the kingdom 
Into ruin f the general discontent of the people, and of all the 
orders of the state ; the obstinacy of a wrong-headed woman, 
who, always sacrificing her better judgment, if indeed she had 
any, to her tastes, dismissed the most capable from office, to 
make room for her favourites .... all this prospect of a 
coming break-up mad© me think of seeking shelter elsewhere.*’ 
VOL. IL Q 
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From this somi-stoical ideal tiuir© follcnred c 
social notions, of which lioiiHscmu hut! tlio dintincl 
being the most powerful propagator. As him so 
been said, his contmnporarii^a were willing to 
social questions alone, provided oiilj thii govori 
would suffer the free expraHsion opinion in 
ture and science. ItouBseau want <laaper. 11 is 
conception of individmd life and eliaractor etna 
in itself a social conception, and he ilid iu>t i 
from boldly developing it. Tim rightly const 
man suIKcoh for himself anti is free from |>rcjii 
He has arms, and ktuws how U> use them ; }i 
few wants, and knows how to satisfy them. Nm 
in the most absolute freedom, he can think 
worse ill than servituda lie attaclmi himiolf ' 
beauty which perishes not, limiting his desires 
condition, leaniing to lose whatever may \m 
away from him, to {>!ace himself iihove event 
to detach hk heart from loved olijecti witlr 
pangd Ha pities rniseraldo kings, who tire the 1 
mcm of all that seems to ohciy them ; ho pities 
sages, who a.re fast bouml in t!m citains of 
empty renown ; ha pities the iilly rich, iimrtj 
their own ostentation,^ All the iyiapiitliies of 
a man therefore naturally flow away from thea 
great of tlia earth, to thtw«^. who lead ilm stidc 
perforce. *‘It is the common itcopki who coi 
the human race; what m not the pcnplo ii fi 
worth taking into aoerniiii Man m aaiiic 
* Mmik, V. %m. * I?, m 
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ranks; that hcing so, tho ranks which are most 
numerous deserve most respect. Before one who 
reflects, all civil distinctions vanish : he marks the 
same passions and tho same feelings in the clown as 
in the man covered with reputation; he can only 
distinguish their speech, and a varnish more or less 
elaborately laid on. Study people of this humble 
condition ; you will perceive that under another sort 
of language, they liave as much intelligence as you, 
and more good sense. Respect your species : reflect 
that it is essentially made up of tho collection of 
peoples; that if every king and every philosopher were 
cut off from among thorn, they would scarcely be 
missed, and the world would go none the worse.” ^ As 
it is, the universal spirit of the law in every country 
is invariably to favour the strong against the weak, 
and him who has, against him who has not. The 
many are sacrificed to the few. The specious names 
of justice and subordination serve only as instruments 
for violence and arms for iniquity. Tho ostentatious 
orders who pretend to be useful to the others, are in 
truth only useful to themselves at tho expense of the 
others.* 

1 Emiki IV, 88, 89, H©n«e, we Hupposo, tlie famous reply 
to Lavoisier*! n^iuesfe that his life miglit be spared from the 
guillotitti for a fortnight, in order that he might complete some 
wperimeate, that the Eepublic has no need of chemists. 

* IV. 66* Jefferson, who was American minister in France 
from 1784 to 1789, and absorbed a great many of the ideas then 
afloat, writes in wordi that seem as if they were borrowed from 
Routi«m 2 —** I am oonvlnced that those societies (as the Indians) 
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This was carrying on the work which had already 
been begun in the New HeloKsa, as we liiiva Been, but 
in the Emilius it ia puahed with a gravity and a 
directness, that could not bo inii>arted tc^ the picture 
of a fanciful and arbitrarily choHan situation. Tim 
only writer who has approachetl Roussetui, so far as 
I know, in fulness and dej^tli of expresHion in prch 
claiming the sorrows and wrongs t)f the poor bliinl 
crowd, who painfully drag along tlie car of triumphant 
civilisation %vith its handful of occ.upaiitH, is the 
author of the Book of the People, laimennais even 
surpasses Kousseau in the profundity of hia patlios ; 
his pictures of the life of hut and hovel are as sincere 
and as touching ; and there is in them, instead of the 
anger and bitterness of tlm older author, righteous m 
that was, a certain heroism of pity and devoted 
sublimity of complaint, which lift the soul up from 
resentment into divine moods of companion and re- 
solve, amd stir us like a tale of iioM© Mtion.^ It wai 

wMdi live without gpwmmm% tajoj in thidr goaoml maii an 
ittfinitalj greater dagroe of Imppimiaa thati tliom who live mitkr 
Eutopimn govcnmiinta Aiiumg thi foritior piilitio opliiioti ii 
iu th© itat© of law, aud rtitraiim atomln m poworfhlly m litwi 
ever did anywhere. Among the latter, luuler prate ecu of govtirii- 
iag, they hav© divided their nation into two wdvm nial 

shtep. I do not exa| 0 ?«rate ; this i« a tni© picture of Europ©/* 
Tucker's ^f§ ^ /##/*»«, L 255. 

* Ijunenimis waa intluincoil by Rouiiisftii tliroughoiit In 
the m h« often apimk to liiiii m lh« vlticii- 

eator of th® religious iontlinsat (a.g, i. 21, Si, iv. §75, ita 
Ed. 1837). Th© mm# iniumicm i« mmi still iiitiw itiarkiclly in 
Words ^ a Mdimmr (ISIS), when dogma. I«il ili|».rtod, iiid 
he WM lift with a kind of dual deliiii, tlitii Wiig l«« 
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Rotiasoan, however, who first sounded the note of 
winch tlio religion that had once been the champion 
and consoler of the common people, seemed long to 
liavo lost even the tradition. Yet the teaching was 
not constructive, because tbe ideal man was not made 
tnxly social, Emilias is brought up in something of 
the isolation of the imaginary savage of the state of 
nature. IIo marries, and then he and his wife seem 
only fitted to lead a life of detachment from the 
interests of tlio world in which they are placed. 
Social or political education, that is the training 
which character receives from the medium in which 
it grows, is left out of account, and so is the correla- 
tivc process of preparation for the various conditions 
and exigencies which belong to that medium, until 
it is too late to take its natural place in character. 
Notlnng can ha clumsier than the way in which 
Rousseau proposes to teach Emilius the existence and 
nature of his relations with Ins fellows. And the 
reason of this was that ha had never himself in the 
course of his ruminations, willingly thought of 
Emilias as being in a condition of active social rela- 
tion, the citisson of a state. 


Thera appear to be three dominant states of mind, 
with groups of faculties associated with each of them, 

fToia llewiseau than in the first days (i,g. '§ xix. “Tons 
natount 4gaw/' ©to., |xxi, oto.) Tho Booh of the BeojuU is 
fehcTOUghly E«t»ftanite. 
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which it m the busirio^ of ilta iriitriictiir liriiily to 
establish in the chametar of the fiitiini man. The 
first is a resolute atul unflinching respect fur Truth ; 
for the conclusions, tliat is to my, of the sricintific 
reason, comprehending also a constant mixmty to 
take all possible |mins tliat such concliiiiotw iiliall he 
rightly drawn. OonnecUal with tins i« the discipline 
of the whole range of intellectual fiicultios, from the 
simple habit of correct ohiorvatiori, dtiwii to tlie 
highly complex habit of weighing arnl kiiting tlie 
value of evidence. This very iitijmriiiiii branch of 
early discipline, Rousseau for rcMoiii of his own 
which we have alreiwly often referred to, cured little 
about, and ho throws very little light lijmn it, lie- 
yond one or two extremely seriaibki precopte of the 
negative kind, warning us against kigiiining tm> mum 
and forcing an apparent progresi too rapidly. The*' 
second fundamentol state in a rightly formed clmr”- 
aoter is a deep feeling for tilings of the iidrit which 
are unknown and incommensurable ; a soiwe of awe, 
mystery, sublimity, and the fateful iMUinds of life at 
its beginning and ite ciml Here is the Eiiltgbus side, 
and what Itouiscau has to my of tlili we iliidl pro- 
aently see. It is enough now to nimwk tli&t Imiliiii 
was never to hear the name of a Qoi or itipremo 
being until his reason wm fairly ripnoci The third'' 
state, which, is at least at difficult to bring to he&ltliy 
perfection as either of the otiier two, ii a paiiioii for 
Justice, 

The Mttie ui# which Rou^^a B»i© of tihis 
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iDouiontous atul ttuich-ombraciiig word, which names 
iho highest poalr of social virtue, is a very striking 
circunistanc(i. The reason would seem to be that his 
sense of the relations of men with one another was 
not virile enough to comprehend the deep aiisterer 
lines whicli mark the brow of the benignant divinity 
of Justice. Ill the one place in his writings where 
ho speaks of justice freely, ho shows a narrowness of 
idea, which was perhaps as much due to intellectual 
confusion as to lack of moral robustness. He says 
excellently that ** love of the human race is nothing 
else in us l>ut love of justice,” and that of all the 
virtues, justice is that .which contributes most to the 
common good of men.” While enjoining the discipline 
of pity as one of the noblest of sentiments, he warns 
ns against lotting it degenerate into weakness, and 
insists that we should only surrender ourselves to it 
when it accords with justice.^ But that is all. Wliat 
constitutoa justice, what is its standard, what its 
source, what its sanction, whence the extraordinary 
holiness witli which its name has come to bo invested 
among the most highly civilised societies of men, we 
are never told, nor do we ever see that our teacher 
had seen the possibility of such questions being asked. 
If they had been propounded to him, he would, it is 
most likely, have fallen back upon the convenient 
mystery of the natural law. This was the current 
phrase of that time, and it was meant to embody a 
hypothetical experience of perfect human relations in 
^ Mnm, IV. 105. 
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an expression of the wit! eat ganeraliiy. If go^ this 
wonld have to bo improiiHetl ni>on the iiiiiit! of Emiliua 
in the same way as other mysteries. As a miitkir of 
fact, Emilius was led through pity up to Inimimity, 
or sociality in an inijiorfoet signitlciition, aiitl there he 
was left without a further guitlo to ilefine the marks 
of traly social conduct 

This imperfection was a ntaaiiaity, itiseparabla 
from Konsseatds tenacity in keej>ing society in the 
background of the picture of life which he opened to 
his pupil. He smrl, indeed, ** We must study iociety 
by men, and men by society ; those who would treat 
i>olitic8 and morality apart will never understend 
anything about either one or the othiir/^* This is 
profoundly true, hut we hanlly nm in the morality 
which is designed for Emilius the of_^iK>litieal 
elementi. Yet without some gradually unfolded pre- 
sentation of society a* a whole, it is icarcely poiiible, 
to implant the idea of justice with any hope of Inrg© 
fertility. You may begin at a very aiirly time to 
develop, even from the primitive c:|tiality of self dove, 
a notion of equity and a reapect for it, but tliii vast 
conception of social Juitice mn only find room in a 
character tlmt has been inatie tpatuous by habitual 
contemplation of the height and brmdilt and closii 
compacteduMS of the fabric of Hie rtlaticiiis tlmt bind 
m.an to man, and of tlio share, integ^ril or iniiiitwi- 
m^dly fractionil, that ewh has in the iiappiiiew or 
woe of oteer souk And tibia conteinpktion ihoiiltl 
» mm, IV. 




begin when we prepare the foundation of all the 
other maturer habits. Youth can hardly recognise 
too soon the enormous unresting machine which bears 
ua ceaselossly along, because we can hardly learn too 
soon that its force and direction depend on the play 
of human motives, of which our own for good or evil 
fonn an inevitable part when the ripe years come. 
To one roared with the narrow care devoted to Emilius, 
or with the capricious negligence in which the majority 
are left to grow to manliood, the society into which 
they are thrown is a mere moral wilderness. They 
are to make such way through it as they can, with 
egotism for their only trusty instrument This 
egotism may either be a bludgeon, as with the most 
part, or it may be a delicately adjusted and fastidi- 
ously decorated compass, as with an Emilius. In 
either case is no perception that the gross outer 
contact of men with another is transformed by 
worthiness of common aim and loyal faith in common 
excellences, into a thing beautiful and generoua It 
is our business to fix and root the habit of thinking 
of that moral union, into which, as Kant has so 
admirably expressed it, the pathological necessities of 
situation that firat compelled social concert, have been 
gradually transmuted. Instead of this, it is exactly the 
primitive pathological conditions that a narrow theory 
of education brings first into prominence ; as if know- 
ledge of origins were indispensable to a right attach- 
ment to the transformed conditions of a maturer system. 

It hm been said that Eousscau founds all morality 
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apoB porscmal perhapi mmt more speciaflj 

tliaii Helv^tiiis hinisalf. Th« iictniHutiori m junt. 
Eniilius will amtor iidulfc lifa \rithoiit tha gariitti of 
that social cooseiaiuja, which auiiiiataa a inaii with all 
the assoeiatioi'ii of <luty aial rights of graiitii<lo for 
the past and rosoliito liopo for tlm future, in faces of 
the great body of which ha ftmls funirndf a part. **I 
observe,” says Uonssmui, **that in the mot lorn 
men have no hold upon oim lumthm^ «avo thrtnigh 
force and interest, while tint iincienti tm the other 
hand acted innch more by piu’snasion and the affec- 
tions of tba sotil” * The retuton was that with tlia 
ancionte, supposing him to moan tlie (1 reeks and 
Eoraans, the social conscience wm »n much wider in 
its scope than the eomparatively niirnw fragment of 
duty which is suppomKl to come nmler the sacral 
power of conscienea in the more eom|ilex and leiw 
closely contained organisation of a mcKltim state. 
The neigliboura to whom a mtiti owed duty in those 
times eomprehendticl all the monikire of his state. 
The neighbour of the modem prtiachor of duty are 
eitimr few i>ewonii witli whom each of us is brought 

into actual and palpable contact, or olio the whole 
multitude of dwellen on the earth,— a conception 
that for many ages to com® will remain wiA the 
majority of men and women too vapi© to exert m 
energetic and eoncentratiag inlluenc® upon action, md 
will lead them no furfclier tiisya m aa^lo'ui^ wd 
mrrd^ cosmopoMtoniMa. 

* mm, IV. m 
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What tlio young need to have taught to them in 
this too little cultivated region, is that they are born 
not mere atoms floating indopondont and apart for a 
season through a terrafjuootis medium, and sucking 
up as much more than their share of nourishment as 
they can seize; nor citizens of the world with no 
more definite duty tlum to keep their feelings towards 
all their follows in a steady situmer of bland com- 
placency ; but soldiers in a host, citizens of a polity 
whose boundaries arc not sot down in maps, members 
of a church the handwriting of whoso ordinances is 
not in the hieroglyphs of idle mystery, nor its hope 
and rocompenso in the lands beyond death. They 
need to be taught that tdioy owe a share of their 
energies to the great struggle which is in ceaseless 
progress in all societies in an endless variety of forms, 
between new truth and old prejudice, between love ! 
of self or class and solicitous passion for justice, 
between the obstraotiva indolence and inertia of the 
many and the generous mental activity of the few. 
This is the sphere and definition of the social conscience. 
The good causes of enlightenment and justice in all 
lands,— here is the church militant in which we should 
early seek to enrol the young, and the true state to 
which they should be taught that tliey owe the duties 
of active and arduous citizenship. These are the i 
struggles with which the modern instroetor should I 
associate tliose virtues of fortitude, tenacity, silent ; 
patience outspoken energy, readinese to assert our- 
selves and readiness to efface ourselves, willingness to 
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BufTar and roBolution t4> inflict Butrcring, which men of 
old knew how to show for their gods or thcdr iovereign. 
But the ideal of Emilitis was an idiml of quietism ; to 
possess his own soul in patieneti, witli a suppressed 
intelligence, a supprossod sociality, \fithout a single 
spark of ganeroiw emulation in the courses of itrong- 
fihred virtue, or a single thrill of heroical pureuit after 
so much as one great forlorn causa 

*‘If it once comas to him, in reading these parallels 
of the famous aneiento, to desire to be atmther rather 
than himself, were this other Socratea, w'ore he Cato, 
you have missed the mark ; he w!m begins to make 
himself a stranger to himself, is not long before he 
forgets himself altogether/** Hut if a man only 
nurses the conception of his own prionality, for the 
sake of keeping his own peace aiml self-contained 
comfort at a glow of easy warmtli, assuredly the best 
thing that can befall him is that he should i>oriih, lest 
his emmpl© should infect others with the same baa© 
contagion. Excessive personality when militent is 
often wholesome, excaisive peisoiiility that only hugjf 
iteelf is under all ciroumitaneis chief among unclean 
thinp. Thus even Iiou«iau*i inest monument d 
moral enthusiasm is fatolly toniished by the cold 
damp breath of isolation, and tiie veiy book which 
contained to many element* of new life for a state, 
WM at bottom tlie apothecwls of iocial d^pair, 

^ Mmik. I?, m 
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ho great agent in fostering the iise to vigour and 
jlitness of a social conscience, apart from the yet 
powerful instrument of a strong and energetic 
ic spirit at work around the growing cliaracter, 
be found in the study of history rightly directed 
a view to this end. It is hero, in observing the 
processes of time and appreciating the slowly 
nulating sum of endeavour, that the mind 
iially conn^s to read the great lessons how close 
3 bond that links men together. It is here that 
^dually begins to accpiire the habit of considor- 
vhat are the conditions of wise social activity, its 
8 , its objects, its rewards, what is the capacity of 
stive aohievement, and of what sort is the signifi- 
3 and purport of the little span of time that cuts 
10 yesterday of our society from its to-morrow, 
ousseau had very rightly forbidden the teaching 
istory to young children, on the ground that the 
m of history lies in the moral relations between 
)are facts winch it recounts, and that the terms 
ideas of these relations are wholly beyond the 
lectual grasp of the very young.^ He might 
based his objections equally well upon the im- 
bility of little children knowing the moaning of 
nultitudi of descriptive terms which make up a 

IL 186. Sue the previous page for some equally 
Et obKirvftticui oa the folly of tetohing geography to bbtle 
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historical inantial, or realising tho relations b 
events in bare point of time, altboiig!i chilclIicK 
perhaps be a convenient periocl for mnm intx;! 
acquisition of thites, Acccntling ki Eouiseau, , 
was to appear very late in the tHbiciitioruil 
when the youth was almost ready to enter the 
It was to he the finishing study,, inmi which he 
learn not sociality either in its scientifk,? <ir its 
moral sense, Init the composition of the heart c 
in a safer way than through imtnal inte.rcouri 
society. Besuety might make him either cyn 
frivolous. History wtndd bring him the saim 
mation, without subjecting him ki the same 
In society you only hear the words of men ; U 
man you must obiorve Im aetioiiii and actic 
only unveiled in hktoryd This view' is Imrdlj 
discussing. The subject of history is not th« 
of man, but the mofemenls of siicieties. Mo 
the oracles of history are eiitiriily dumb to oi 
seeks from them maxims for tlni ihaping ol 
conduct, or living insldructioii m to the motivtii 
caprices, capacitici of iiilf-reslriiiii^ ielbsiicri 
those with whom the occasioiw of life bring 
contact 

It is trae that at tli© dtm of ilm other part 
education, Kmiliui ww to tnivcil and there i 
comment upon tlie complet^l circle of hii si 
But excellent as travel » for somu of the iHiifc ci 
who have the opportunity, itill for iiiatiy it ii 
* mnik IV. ea * ?. tii, «t«. 
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less for lack of the faculty of curiosity. For the great 
majority it is impossible for lack of opportunity. To 
trust so much as Eoussoau did to the effect of travel- 
ling, is to leave a large chasm in education unhridged. 

It is interesting, however, to notice some of Eous- 
seau^s notions about history as an instrument for 
conveying moral instruction, a few of them are so 
good, others are so characteristically narrow. ‘‘ The 
worst historians for a young man,” he says, ‘‘are 
tliosc who judge. The facts, the facts ; then let him 
judge for himself. If the authoris judgment is for 
ever guiding him, he is only seeing with the eye of 
another, and as soon as this eye fails him, he sees 
nothing.” Modern liistory is not fit for instruction, 
not only because it has no physiognomy, all our men 
being exactly like one another, but because our 
historians, intent on brilliance above all other things, 
think of nothing so much as painting highly coloured 
portraits, which for the most part represent nothing 
at alL^ Of course such a judgment as this implies 
m ignorance alike of the ends and meaning of history, 
which, considering that he was living in the midst of 
a singular revival of historical study, is not easy to 
pardon. If we are to look only to perfection of form 
and arrangement, it may have been right for one 
living in the middle of the last century to place the 
ancients in the first rank without competitors. But 
the author of the Discourse upon literature and the 
arts might have been expected to look beyond com- 
* I V. 71* 
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position, ami the contoinporary at Voliaire'a Kmni mr 
ks Mmun (17r)41»7f»7) might hava beam oxpoctod to 
know that tho profifcahla oxptirioiieo of tlw human 
race did not cIoho with th«.% fall of this Eomtwi r«j)ul)lio. 
Among tho anciont historiaiw, ha countad Thucydides 
to bo tho true nuKlol, bocaima ha ra|mrts facts without 
judging, and omits noiia of tlm cirinimstanoos proper 
for onabling us to judge of thorn fur tnirsolvos—though 
how KouBsaau know wliat facts Thticydidas has 
omitted, I am unal>lt5 to divina. 'rhan coma (bimr'i 
Commontaries and Xtmophon^a Ectraat of tha Tan 
Thousand. Tho good Honalotiis, witliout portraits 
and without maxims, but abounding in dotaili the 
most capable of interesting and pleasing, would 
perhaps be tlia best of histarknii, if only these details 
did not so often degenerate iiik> puerilities. Livy is 
unsuited to youth, because he is fioliticid and a rhe- 
torician. Tacitui if the book of tlie old ; you must 
hare learnt tlm art of reading facts, liefore you can 
be trusted with maxima 

The drawback of hiiteries such m those of Thucy- 
dides and Cwar, Rouweau wlriiite to be tliiit they 
dwell almost entirely on war, leaving out the true life 
of nations, which belongs te the unwritten chroiiiclci 
of peace. This leads him to the et|i»lly juit retleotion 
that historiaM while recoimting facte omit the griuliial 
and progressiva ciiustis which led to ilieiit. ** They 
often find in a battle h»t or won the ro»oii of a 
revolution, which mm before the battle was already 
Inevitable. War setreely does more than bring into 
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full light evonts determinod by moral causes, which 
historiiuis can seldom penotrato.”^ A third complaint 
against the study which ho began by recommending 
as a pro|)or introdtiction to tho knowledge of man, is 
tliat it does not present men but actions, or at least 
men only in tlmir parade costume and in certain 
choHon inonunits, and he justly reproaches writers 
alike of history and biography, for omitting those 
trilling strokim au<l homely anecdotes, which reveal 
tho true physiognomy of character. “ Remain then 
for ever, witliout bowels, without nature; harden 
your hearts of cast iron in your trumpery decency, 
and make yourselves despicable by force of dignity.’'‘-^ 
And so after all, by a common stroke of impetuous 
inoonsistency, lie forsakes history, and faUs back upon 
the ancient biographies, because, all tho low and 
familiar details being banished from modern style, 
liowever true and characteristic, men are as elabor- 
ately tricked out by our authors in their private lives 
as they were tricked out upon the stage of the world 


V. 

As women are from the constitution of things the 
edueatoa of us all at the most critical periods, and 
mainly of their own sex from the beginning to tlie 
end of ediumtion, the writer of the most imperfect 
treatise on this world-interesting subject can hardly 
avoid saying something on the upbringing of woman. 

^ Mmik, IV. 7a IV. 77. 
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Such a writer miiy Htart friim mm nf. three jiuirits of 
view ; he ruay eoimider the ^voniiiii m to be 

a wife, or a luother, or a huiiiaii beiiii; ; as the coiti- 
pauioii of a mart, m the rearer of the yoiiiig, or m im 
mdopeiuleut porii:»nality, eiulowail with gifts, tiiloiita, 
possihilifciosi in hm or greater uiitiiher, iintl capable, 
as in the cme of inen, of being triiined to the wo»t 
or the best uaoa. Of course to eveiy^ one wlu» looki 
into life, oiieh of these three tiienlii melts into the 
other two, and wm can only think of them etlectively 
when tliey are hlended. Yet wo test ii. writar*ii iippi'o- 
ciation of tlui conditions of human {>rogram l>y olmerv- 
ing the function wdiich ho makes most pmiiiiiumt A 
maifa wliole thought of the worth mid aim of woman- 
hood depondi upon the gmmvmliy mid elovatian of 
the ideal which is iileutly prosent in liia miiicl, while 
he ii specially meditating the relaiioiw of wcimim as 
wife or m motlier. Unless Im is really ciipalilo of 
tliinking of thetii m human luiings, iiuliipendiintlf of 
these two functions, ho is sure to have ctnnpariitivaly 
mean notions in connection %vitli tliiuu in reapect of 
the functions which he makes pariiiiioiirit 

Kouwoiiu bre^aks dowui hero. The iiiii4|mriiig 
! fashion in which ho tlavelo{Hid tlio theory of iiidh 
j vidimlism in the case of Knitliiti, mid insisted cm man 
i being aJlowecI to grow iiito tlio niaii uf iiiitiim, 
j of the mMi of art and iiiantifactiire, might have ltd ua 
■: to expect that when lie caiim to sjienk of woititirii hi 
would suffer ii|iiity imi logic to have tliiiir way, by 
giving equally free room in fclm Iwti Imlfts of thi 
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human race, for the development of natural force and 
capacity. If, us ho begins by saying, he wishes to 
bring up Emilias, not to be a merchant nor a physician 
nor a soldier nor to the practice of any other special 
calling, but to bo first and above all a man, why should 
not Sophia too be brought up above all to be a human 
being, in whom the special qualifications of wifehood 
and motherhood may bo developed in their due orderl 
Emilius is a man first, a husband and a father after- 
wards and secondarily. How can Sophie be a com- 
panion for him, and an instructor for their children, 
unless she likewise has been left in the hands of 
nature, and had the same chances permitted to her 
as were given to her predestined matol Again, the 
pictures of the New HeloKsa would have led us to 
conceive the ideal of womanly station not so much 
in the wife, as in the house-mother, attached by esteem 
and sober affection to her husband, but having for 
her chief fimctions to bo the gentle guardian of her 
little ones, and the mild, firm, and prudent adminis- 
trator of a cheerful and well-ordered household. In 
the last book of the Emilius, which treats of the 
education of girls, education is reduced within the 
compass of an even naiTower ideal than thia We 
are confronted with the oriental conception of women. 
Every principle that has been followed in the edu- 
cation of Emilius is revoi’sed in the education of 
women. Opinion, which is the tomb of virtue among 
men, is among women its high throne. The whole 
education of women ought to be relative to men ; to 
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please iham, to Iki uaeful to therii» to iimko feliomiolvoi 
loved and htoioiiml by tlietsi, to eoiisolo thomi to 
render tlioir livoi ligroeabUi and iiwiicit to 
these are the duties whirh ought to tie tauglit to 
women from their ehildhood. Every girl ouglit to 
have the religion of her mother* inul every wife that 
of her husband. Not being in a mndition to jtidge 
for toemmdvm, they ouglit tti riH^eive ilm decision of 
fatheri and huibanda ii« if it were that of the churcln 
And iince authority k the rule of faith ftir woman, it 
is not 80 much a matter of eipliiitiing to them the 
reasons for belief, m for expounding clearly to them 
what to believe. Although boys are not to hear of 
the idea of Ood until they are iftiian, boeaiisii tJiey | 
are not in a comlitioii to a|ipadmiid it, yet girls who j 
are still in a eoatlition to apiiretiend it, are ifmi» 
fm to have it im|mrk«i to them at an earlier aga J 
Woman is croatoti to give way to man, and to luffer 
Ibyli mjttijdet. Her amt»ire is an iiiiipire of gentleiies% 
mildness, and eomplniiatiee. Her ortlerw are caretiis, S 
and her ttireato are kaim Clirli mutt not only be 
made Itborioui and vigilant | they muit also very early 
be aceustomed to being thwarted and kept in restraint ^ 
This misfortune, if they feel it one, it inseimrabli from 
their sex, and if ever tliey attempt to iicape from it, 
they will only luffer lamfortunes ttill more cruel in .. 
oonsequenm' 

After a seriis of oriental and obiciirantist |iro|i 0 st» 
dons of this kind, it is of little |iiir|iiisi. to toll its that 
> Mmik. V. m, U, 101, ISi-lSl 
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women have more intelligence and men more genius ; 
that women observe, while men reason ; that men will 
philosophise bettor upon the human heart, while 
women will be more skilful in reading it,^ And it is 
a mere mockery to end the matter by a fervid assur- 
ance, that in spite of prejudices that have their origin 
in the manners of tlio time, the enthusiasm for what 
is worthy and noble is no more foreign to women than 
it is to man, atid tliat there is nothing which under 
the guidance of nature may not be obtained from them 
as well as from ourselves.^ Finally there is a complete 
atirrender of the ol)aenranti8t position in such a 
sentence as tins : I only know for either sox two 
really distinct classes ; one the people who think, the 
other the peoide who do not think, and this difference 
comes almost entirely from education. A man of the 
first of these classes ought not to marry into the other; 
for the greatest charm of comj>anion8hip is wanting, 
when in spite of having a wife he is reduced to think 
by himself. It m only a cultivated spirit that pro- 
vides agreeable commerce, and ^tis a cheerless thing 
for a fatlier of a family who loves his home, to be 
obligeil to shut himself up within himself, and to have 
no one about him who undex'stands him. Besides, 
how is a woman who has no habits of reflection to 
bring up her children Nothing could be morei 
excellently urged. But how is a woman to have,, 
habite of reflection, when she has been constantly^ 
brought up in habits of A© closest mental bondage, 

> Bnm. V. 78. « T ISl * V. m, 180. 
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trainad iilwiiys roiiMular har firiit Initiiiiwii t<i ha tha 
pleaaing of loina and har iiiHtnimaiite not rti«ciin 
able periiiaiion Init cartiamng fiinl trying ! 

This parniaiwii nonsansa %vm niiiiiily ihu\ lika 
naarlj all bis inosi saritnis armrs, to wiint 

of a conaa|)tion id iinjirttvcnnaiit in hiintiiti afliiira If 
he bad bean lilltHi with tliat laniaaption iia Tiirgot, 
(jonclorcat, anti others ware, bn wmilil hiivn bewi 
forced Hi they wari^ to inaditatti itjion chiiiigoa in the 
tHluf.iition anti the recognition iimirdtsl to woinmis ai 
inm of tlie first rontlit ionB %%i iin|ir4»vi?iiii*nk For lack 
of ibis, lie contrilnited iHitbing to the most ii«|mriarit 
branch of tba mibjinit t.|mi In^ biitl iiinlartaktm tt> 
treat Ho was iilwitya tiiiiiitiiig Itm cbaiiipions of 
reigning sysienw of training for boya, with the 
vicious or feeble iiion wbom Itn tiicnigbt bo saw on 
every liand artmiiil biin. The saino kind of itniiwar 
obviously meati the current idoa, wliicli h<i adoptad 
with a few idyllic decorations of bis own, of the typ 
of the raklioiis between nieii and woitiem That type 
practically raiucei marriige in ninety •iiino ca«m out of 
every hundred to a doloitiui paroily of a social partner''- 
ship. It does more iliwi any oitii oilier ciiiwti to keep 
iocieties back, iMcmute It pniventa one hiilf of ilit 
membeii of a society from ciillivitiiig all ilieir natural 
cinergici. TliUi it protliicw a waste cif Iielpfiil tpiiJity 
m immeasurable m it ii deplormlili% and btiiiilci rearing 
these creaturts of mutilated faculty to be tJio ifitelltc- 
tuiJly damomlisiiig compnioiii of tii© reitiaiiiiiig l«lf 
of their own gcnemticm, makci llieni Ific niothiir* and 
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the earliest and most influential instructors of the 
whole of the generation that comes after.^ Of course, 
if any one boliovos that the existing ari'angements of 
a western community are the most successful that we 
can ever hope to bring into operation, we need not 
complain of Kouasoau. If not, then it is only reason- 
able to suppose that a considerable portion of the 
change will be effected in the hitherto neglected and 
subordinate half of the race. That reconstitution of 
tlie family, which Itoussoau and others among his 
contemporaries rightly sought after as one of the most 
pressing needs of the time, was essentially impossible, 
so long as the typical woman was the adornment of a 
somi-philosophic seraglio, a sort of compromise between 
the frow^sy ideal of an English bourgeois and the 
impertinent ideal of a Parisian gallant. Oondorcet 
and others made a grievous mistake in defending the 
free gratification of sensual passion, as one of the 
conditions of happiness and making the most of our 
lives. But even this was not at bottom more fatal 
to the maintenance and order of the family, than 
Rousseau's enervating notion of keeping women in 
strict intellectual and moral subjection was fatal to 
the family as the true school of high and equal 
companionship, and the fruitful seed-ground of 

^ Well did Joan Paul aay, ** If w© regard all life as an educa- 
tional institution, a eircunmavigator of the world is less influ- 
enced by all the nations ho has soon than by his nurao,"— 

ZevafUL 

® Tahimu dm JPfogHs ds VJSspnt Ihmmin. vi. pp, 

2«4, 523-62C, and elsewhere. [Ed. 1847-1849,] 
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wisa iiativitias aiul turn h«»j>rm fi>r tnu’h fresh ganer« 
atioB. 

Tliin was one aide of Ihiuaitaitti*ii ruticiioiiiiry tcirr 
(lencias. ForUtnaialy for tlio rtn^oloiioii of iliirty 
years later, which illustnittHl the giilkiry of hcirtiic 
womoB with soioo of ita mmi «|ih*iiilit:l ttariici^ hk 
power wa« in this tioufntlimsl hy other stroiigar 

temloncies in the general spirit of the itga. Ilio 
aristocracy of sen waaaul>jot’t«sl ti» t hii snino dimtructivc 
critieisni m ilia aristocriicy of birth. Tln^ 
for jiwtico which inspiml the iloiiiaiut for frcHitlom 
and ocpuility of opiiortunity iimoiig itwn, lad to ilta 
damand for iha sunio fnHaloin tin*! er|uiility of oppor- 
tunity botwaan iiiiin iiitil woinain All this was part 
of tha anorgy of tha lima, whieli iteiiiiaati disliked 
with imdiiguiied bittameia It broko incorivaiiiently 
in upon his quietest visioni. He had no conception, 
with his seniuous brooding iniagiimtion, never wholly 
purged of grossniisi, of that high aiul pure type of 
women whom French tiiitory so ot%mt produced in 
the seventeenth century, aittl who wisrii not wanting 
towards tiira close of tlie elghteiinth, a type in whieh 
devotion want witli force, and austerity with sweitnaai, 
and divine candour and traiiijmraiit innoctncti with 
anergetic loyalty and intellectual liprightmw and a 
firmly set will Sueli thotiglite wi,ir<^ not for Emtiiimu, 
a dreamer led by his semm Ftirlitips they are for 
none of us any morn* Whan wii turn te iticKlorn 
literature from the pag« in which Fibiclon speaks of 
the education of girii, who does not fad that the 
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world has lost a sacrod accent, as if some ineffable 
essence has passed out from our hearts 1 

The fifth book of Emilius is not a chapter on the 
education of women, but an idyll. We have already 
soon the circumstances under which Eonsseau com- 
posed it, in a profound and delicious solitude, in the 
midst of woods and streams, with the fragrance of the 
orange -flower poured around him, and in continual 
ecstasy. As an idyll it is delicious ; as a serious con- 
tribution to the hardest of problems it is naught. The 
sequel, by a stroke of matchless whimsicality, unless it 
bo meant, as it perhaps may have been, for a piece of 
deep tragic irony, is the best refutation that Rousseau’s 
most energetic adversary could have desired. The 
Sophie who has been educated on the oriental principle, 
has presently to confess a flagrant infidelity to the 
blameless Emilius, her lord.^ 


VI, 

Yet the sum of the merits of Emilius as a writing 
upon education is not to be lightly coimted. Its value 
lies, as has been said of the New Helolsa, in the spirit 
which animates it and communicates itself with vivid 
force to the reader. It is one of the seminal books 
in the history of literature, and of such books the 
worth resides less in the parts than in the whole. It 
touched the deeper things of character. It filled 
parents with a sense of the dignity and moment of 
their task It cleared away the accumtilation of 
» MmiU a Simhk. i 
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elogi^ing iitp.! iiivat4iri4t4s 

wliich iimtlo aducitiioii iif lliis tliirk ftiriii 
iirta. It afliuittcni nf light iiiiil air iiit 

tiglitlj doiftcl nurarriim mul srlintilrtMiiiis, it al 
tlie mibiiittition of gnnvth iiiriaiiiiiii:^iiti. A i 
eiirrant of manHiuw, whola-mitiiaiiimH, Riitijiliritj 
raliatioOi wim mmi hy it iliroiigti Kiirci|i«, whi 
oloqiianro was tiio priwarfiil utljiirnticni 

atltlraaftod to paraiiiiil iifIVrtiiiii |4J r!iari.*ili tiii' 
lifa iu all h>vo aii<! roiiiiidanita utitirif.iiita. It W: 
elmrtor of youihftd tialivariinra. 11io irioii 
aftact t?f Kinilitm in Fraiira niainty on tlif* ra! 
mh. It wm tha t.!liriiiiian roligiun that riaad 
ha avangod, riithar ihiiii iHliirittiini iliitt ttaiidatl 
ameiuled, and tha praa!^ ovarfloiri!4i with nqil 
that prtifa^iiion of fiiitli wliicli w‘a uliiill eoiifiN 
tlio naxt oliaptar. Htili wiw iiluo an Itn 
quantity of adueationil hooka iiwl |iiiiii|ih!«t4i» 
ii to ha m% down, first to ilia itijiprainiciii of tlia *h 
tlia gimt odtiaating order, and lliii vaniricy wliid 
laft ; and next to the gittiii hy thii Fiiiitlii 

movement from whirli the hcMik ii^itilf had firi|j 
lieon an onkome.* But why try to ilato t 
flneaea of Emiliiii on Franeti in lliii way I To 
the aeeount truly would hn to write the liiit 
the first French Eevoliitioii,* All iiiolliiti, m Mi 

* For ill aeootmt of ioiiw of »« <lriatifi*i 
tti Ml, %m, 847, ole, 4l«o Ctm. Mtl, p. MS. 

® for thi mrly diitt at wliich loiiiitmii’i |»W‘ v Uj 
m«t ricogttitloii, wm t# ftiliilrr, Jtilf il, 1 
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says, wore big with Emilius. “ It is not without good 
reason that people have noted the children born at 
this glorious moment, as animated by a superior 
spirit, by a gift of flame and genius. It is the genep 
iilion of revolutionary Titans : the other generation 
not less hardy in science. It is Danton, Vergniaud, 
Desmoulins ; it is Ampfere, La Place, Cuvier, GeofFroy 
Saint Hilaire.''^ 

In Germany Emilias had groat power. There it 
fell in with the extraordinary movement towards 
naturalness and freedom of which we have already 
spoken.^ Herder, whom some have called the Rousseau 
of the Gormans, wrote with enthusiasm to his then 
beloved Caroline of the “divine Emilius,” and ho 
never ceased to speak of Rousseau as his inspirer and 
his master.^ Basedow (1723), that strange, restless, 
and most ill -regulated person, was seized with an 
almost phrenetic entlmsiasmfor Rousseau’s educational 
theories, translated them into German, and repeated 
them in his works over and over again with an inces- 
sant iteration. Lavater (1741-1801), who differed 
from Basedow in being a fervent Christian of soft 
mystic faith, was thrown into company with him in 
1774, and grew equally eager with him in the cause 
of reforming education in the Rousseauite sense.^ 

^ Louis m, €t sm'., p. 226. 

^ Se© above, vol. ii. p. 198. 

® Hettnor, in. iii, 2, p. 27, s.v. Herder. 

^ The suggestion of the speculation with which Lavater’s 
name is most commonly associated, is to be found in the Emilius. 
“It is suppowid that physiognomy is only a development of 
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Fa8t4ilozri ( 1 7464 82 1), tli»^ iii«wt «}*At«'irwitir. po 
iiiul permanently ^ureeanfitl cif all iJie eclucfiilor 
formers, bornnva^ hit spirit iiiul lii^si }:iriri€i|iliw n 
from tlia Einiliiis, ilmtigh li«f gave Iiir|(er oitf 
and more intelligent iixaeftititle t4» tlieir ii|ipli€ 
ileiin l*aul the Uiiiriue, in the prefaro to hii4 Lc 
or Doetrino of Ktlucaiimi (IHI'lfi), one of the tiio 
collent of all liooks on tln^ auhjeet, iterliirea tliiit n 
previous works t4i which he owes ii tlidii, ** flrsi 
last ho nainaa liousseaus Kmilius ; no priH^isliiig 
can ha ooiitparotl to his ; in no previoim woi 
edueation wm ilm ideal mi rieltly r»oiihin«Hl wit 
actual,’^ and ao ftirthJ It wm not iiioraly a Ci< 
a Sehillar, a Harder, whom Iloiinsoaii llriid with 
thoughts. Tho iitmllor man, itieli m Fr, J, 
Hoinsa, Klinger, ahapid ilia siJiie itwiiiritiom 
worship of liouaseau jieiietnikid all rliwim, iinil to' 
every degree of intolHganaii.* 

In our own aouiitry Kniitiiii wiw iratwktod m 
aa it appoaritl, and iiiiiit litvii liaeii widely raa 
a second vat^ton of tli© trmiiilillciii wi« cilkicl fo 
very short lima So fur m a aiirwiry iiirfay 

ftmtwres alnmily inarkwl by nttiirw. for my imrl, I 
think that Isshlii till* lli« fealiirti of t 

eouiitaaanc?© form iiiwiwilily iii4 teh« llirlr < 

sioji fmm the fkqtttal and litltitiiai Wimriiig iiilii llieiii 
tain atetbas of the iinil Tiit« iffttllont tnirk Ihtf 
la tlw cotmtuimmie, imtliing li iifini r#rtaiii | »iiil wlit 

grow into hablOi, tlmy must iltiriililii ii|i 

if. 4t. iO. 

^ Aathffl^s Prefix, i. 

^ Rii ftB pp til M* iim^. Stt. 
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one a right to speak, its influence here in the field of 
education is not very perceptible. That subject did 
not yet, nor for some time to come, excite much 
active thought in England. Eousseau’s speculations 
on society both in the Emilius and elsewhere seem to 
have attracted more attention. Eeference has already 
boon imulo to Paloy.^ Adam Ferguson's celebrated 
Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) has 
many allusions, direct and indirect, to Rousseau.^ 
Karnes's Skokhes of tlie History of Man (1774) 
abounds still more copiously in references to Emilius, 
sometimes to controvert its author, more often to cite 
him as an authority worthy of respect, and Rousseau's 
crude notions aboxit women are cited with special 
acceptance. Cowper was probably thinking of the 
Savoyanl Vicar when he wrote the energetic lines in 
the Task, beginning Haste now, philosopher, and 
set him free," scornfully defying the deist to rescue 
apostate man,** Nor should wo omit what was counted 
so important a book in its day as Godwin's Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice (1793). It is perhaps 
more Frencii in its spirit than any other work of 
equal comeciuenco in our literature of politics, and in 

^ Be©ahov 0 , voL il p. 191. ® Kg» pp. 8, 198, 204, 205. 

» M.g. Ilk. L § 5, p. 279. § 6, p. 406, 419, etc. (the portion 
eoneerning tlwi fenml© sax). 

^ Vv. 670403. Wts have already mmi (abovo, voL ii. p. 41, 
«,) that Cowpiir bad read Emilius, and th© mocking refercnco to 
thi Dolit tti **ftn Orpheus and oniuipotont in song,’' coincidcjs 
with Rouiseau*s compaiison of the Savoyard Vicar to *'the 
ddvlnt Or|>h©ttS singing ths first hymn” IV. 205). 
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its cuuiposition tlie auiht^r wii« avowiitlly a itutl) 
Rousseau, us well m iif thii iiMiiiilitirii of the ma; 
ktic school 

In fine wo may atid that Emilitin wi» the 
expresBion of that ikmiocriitic toiwleiicy in cicliic 
which political luui other cinniiiwtoiicos grat' 
made general alike in Eiigliitnl, Franca, and Cliirr 
a tendency, that is, to look on ofliicaiioti m a pi 
concerning otliem heaidi's the rich and thii %¥ell 
As luiB often been reniarkml, Aictiiiiii, Hilton, f 
F6nelon, busy themselves about tliii iiwtriicti- 
young gentlemen and genthswoiiien. The rest i 
world are atippoaed to Imi iwllkdiintly provided I 
the education of cireumitence* Hiiicii the mitl 
the eighteenth century thii inonojioliiiiiig conci 
has vanished, along with and llirough tlm saitie gi 
agencies aa the ct>rrei|minling coiiciiption of 
Eiono|>oly. Itouiseaii ©tiforccid litii |.iitKtiictioii 
natural and self’^aiiilcing iiiiwi i« llie olijtict of « 
tion, and showed, or did Itk biiifc to sliow, the if 
capacity of tJie young for that itnifil© iwiti rii 
cultivation. This eaiily and directly led pio] 
reflect that such a cajmeity win itol cciiifliitii I 
children of the rich, nor tlio Iio|mi of prcMhic 
natund imd auftlcing man liarrowiMl to tltoio wli 
every extamid motive pkred aniiiiid ilieiii for 
neither natural nor aelf^atillif iitg. 

Voltaire proaouncml Kiiiiliiii ii iltipitl ronmiic 
admitted that it coitteiiitd ifty fiagtw whitdt ho ^ 
have bound in morocco* These, wo may tin iitri 
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corned religion ; in truth it was the Savoyard Vicar's 
profesHion of faith which stirred France far more 
than the upbringing of the natural man in things 
temporal. Lot us pim to that eloquent document 
which is inserted in the middle of the Emilius, as 
tlie exproBBion of the religious opinion that best befits 
oho man of nature— a document most hyperbolically 
counted by some French enthusiasts for the spiritualist 
philosopliy and the religion of sentiment, as the noblest 
momiincnt of the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTKE ? 

TIIK HAVOYAIil) VirAIi 

fiiE blind of tiogiimiic iiihinsts who mot roundi 
l)*HoUmcli*i diniior-tiiblo iinlnlgm! ii shiillt^w imd 
futilo hopOj if it wii» not im ungom^roiw ono, wlmn 
they expected the iititucdiate ndvont of a gonaration 
with whom a huinana ami mtiomil pliilosophy should 
displace, not maraly tha stiparsf-itioiis which had 
grown around tlia Uhristian dogimg hut ovary root 
and fragment of theiitie concaption. A hope of this 
kind implied a iiiiguhirly ramlcuu idim, idtka of the 
hold which Christiimity hatl taken of tho raligioiis 
emotion in west4ii*n Kuro|M!, aii«l «d tliii clurnlilantis of 
tliose conditioni in human charactiir, to which iome 
belief in a deity with a graaU^r or fewer iiiiiiikir tif 
good attributo briiigi ioliicti ami nciurishriMiiifc. A 
movement like tliiifc of Chrisliiniity tloiis not piwi 
through a group of »ocieti«, mad ifiiiti Iimvo no Iriici 
behind. It springi from iiimiiy ollim- ioiircet beiides 
that of atihirdtici to the trulli of ila dcigiim The 
itre&m of its iiiiluenco muat coittliiii© to flow long 
after adherence to llie letter fimi l»ifi ciwiflitiid to 
the least infonaed porlioiii of a. ciimiiuiiiity. Tlit 
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Encyclopicdists kncyw that they had sapped religious 
dogma and shaken ecclesiastical organisation. They 
forgot that religions sentiment on the one hand, and 
liabit of respect for authority on the other, were both 
of them still left behind. They had convinced them- 
aclves by a liost of persuasive analogies that the 
universe is ati automatic machine, and man only an 
induatriouB particle in the stupendous whole ; that a 
final cause is not cognisable by our limited intolli- 
gonco ; and that to make emotion in this or any other 
respcjct a test of o])joctivo truth and a ground of 
positive Ixdiof, is to lower both truth and the reason 
which is its single arbiter. T''hoy forgot that imagina- 
tion is as active in man as his reason, and that a 
craving for mental peace may become much stronger 
than passion for demonstrated truth. Christianity 
had given to this craving in western Europe a definite 
mould, which was not to be effaced in a day, and one 
or two of its lines mark a permanent and noble 
acc|uisition to the highest forces of human nature. 
Thera will liave to be wrought a profounder and more 
far-spreading modification than any which the French 
atheists could effect, before all debilitating influences 
in the old creed can be effaced, its elevating influences 
finally separated from them, and then permanently 
prciorved in more beneficent form and in an associa- 
tion lesi questionable to the understanding. 

Neither a purely negative nor a direct attack can 
ever iuffieo, There must be a coincidence of many 
silently oppugnant forces, emotional, scientific, and 
vor^ II. ^ 
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luatmal. Aiul, above all, there nmni bo tlio slow 
atoatlfasi growth of aoma n*plucing faiili, wliich Hhall 
rataia all tln'^ aionimtH i»f beauty that ouco 

gava light to the old boliaf tliat han diHiippaarad, and 
must still jKKHsass a living f(»raa in the naw. 

Hero wa find the gotal side <d a raligiouM raiu:ti<m 
mch IIS that which Houshcuu led in ilui last cauituryi 
and of which tha Kavoyanl Vicar’s |ir«ft^jHitui of faith 
was tho famous symlnd, Hvil as this n»a«‘tiiai wiih in 
many respects, and especially in tho cliiH-k wliicli it 
gave to the application of ptwitivo nu tluHlH aiul coin 
coptions to the imwt important grou|» of our heliefs, 
yet it had what was tlie vt'ry signal merit under the 
circumstancoB of the time, of kci'ping tJm religioiw 
emotions alive in asBociatitm with a tolorant, jiure, 
lofty, and living net of artickm of faith, iiiiteatl of 
feeding them on the dcmd mijierBiitioiiB whitdi tvcwci 
at that moment the only practical idterniitivo, Tfm 
deism of Eoussimu could not in any eiiae have acrfuirod 
the force of the corresjKmding religioini reaction In 
England, beeauio the former never iicifnirtitl n compact 
and vigorous mctarniil organiiationi ai the latter ilid, 
©8j)ocially in Wiwleyanisin and Kvangelicalism, tlir* 
most rcimarkablii of its flevalopiiientH. In truth the 
viigtie, fluid, purely iubjective ehaimcier of diiiMut tlii« 
qualifies it from foritiiiig the tlocirinal btwk of any 
groat objoctiva and viiihlo chnrcli, for it k iit liotkiiii 
tha sublimation of individiialism. iliil in itself it wai 
a far less ratrogrcwive, m well m a far limi |ft:» war fill, 
moveraoni It kept fewer of tliimi tliigtni» which 
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gradual change of inielloctiial climate had reduced 
tn the condit.ion of rank superstitions. It preserved 
Bonie t)f its own, which a still further extension of the 
same change is assuredly destined to reduce to the 
same coiulition ; hut, nevertheless, along with them 
it cherished sentiments which the world will never 
willingly lot die. 

The one cardinal service of the Christian doctrine, 
which is of course to bo distinguished from the 
HcrvietiS rendered to civilisation in early times by the 
Christian chunlg luis been the contribution to the 
active ititclligcnco of the west, of those moods of 
holincHB, awe, reveronco, and silent worship of an 
Unseen not made with hands, which the Christianis- 
ing Jews first brought from the east. Of the fabric 
which four centuries ago looked so stupendous and so 
enduring, with its magnificent whole and its minutely 
reticulatod parts of belief and practice, this gradual 
creation of a new temperament in the religious 
imagination of Western Europe and the countries 
that take their mental direction from her, is perhaps 
the only portion that will remain distinctly visible, 
after all the rest lias sunk into the repose of histories 
of opinion. Wliethor tiiiis be the case or not, the 
fact that these deeper moods are among tibie richest 
acquisitions of liuman nature, will not be denied 
either l»y those who think that Christianity associates 
them with objecte destined permanently to awake 
them in their loftiest form, or by others who believe 
that the deepest moods of which man is capable, must 
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ultimately ally themselves with aoiaethiiig st4‘ll more 
purely spiritual tlutii the anthropc,uiit>rptu.He4 claitien 
of the falling church. And if tiion Ecnisseau^a 
deism, wldle interceptiiig ilm steady advaiie© of thc». 
rationalistic assault and diverting the ctirrent of 
renovating energy, still did sometlting to keep alive 
in a more or less worthy Hha{M5 tlujse parts of the 
slowly expiring system winch men have the best 
reasons for chcrialang. 

Let us endeavour to characterise Eoussimu's deism 
with as much precision as it allows. It wiw a aptu^ial 
and graceful form of a doctrine winch, tliough sus- 
ceptible, alike in theory and in the practic'id history 
of religious thought, of numlmrless wide varietiai cd 
significance, is commonly designated by the name of 
deism, without qualification. People constantly sjmak 
as if deism only came in with the eighteimih century. 
It would be impossilile to name any cenlury since 
the twelfth, in which diitinct and almmlaiit triicea 
could not be found within the dominion of (‘hristi^ 
anifcy of a ladiof in a iuperniitural power apart from 
the supposed diiclosure of it in ii ipeciiil riivelation.^ 
A pra^ter-'Chriatian deism, or the principle of natural 
religion, wm inevitably contained in the legal eoio 
ception of a natural law, for hi>w can mui diisociate 
the idea of law from the Idea of a deiltiitt} liiwgivnrl 

^ Set llalkm*8 Lilmrmiur$ ^ Ktimfw, l^t. L cli. II | III. 
Apm (for tki leth ciintiiry), Pt. IL rli. ii, | fia .%« al« 
for mention of a i«i:t of at: lytmi ikitil liilci, 

IHcMonwy, t. a Tirtit 
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Tlio vc^ry Bcholantic disputations thoinsolves, by the 
sharpnoHs uiul subtlety which they gave to the reason- 
ing faculty, set men in search of novelties, and these 
novelties wore not always of a kind which orthodox 
views of the Christian mysteries could have sanc- 
tioned. It has been said that religion is at the 
cradle of every nation, and philosophy at its grave ; 
it in at hurst true that the cradle of philosophy is the 
open grave of religion. Wherever there is argumen- 
tirtion, there is sure to be scepticism. When people 
l>egin to reason, a shadow has already fallen across 
faith, though the reasonors might have shrunk with 
horror from knowledge of the goal of their work, 
and though centuries may elapse before the shadow 
deepens into eclipse. But the church was strong 
and alert in the times when free thought vainly 
tried to rear a dangerous head in Italy. With the 
Protestant revolution came slowly a wider freedom, 
while the prolonged and tempestuous discussion be- 
tween the old church and the reformed bodies, as 
well as the manifold variations among those bodies 
at strife with one another, stiimilated the growth of 
religioui thouglit in many directions that tended 
away from the exclusive pretensions of Christianity 
to be tlia oracle of the divine Spirit, The same feel- 
ing which thrust aside the sacerdotal interposition 
between the soul of man and its sovereign creator 
and iiwi>irtir, gradually worked towards the dethrone- 
ment of thoie mediators other than sacerdotal, in 
whom the moral timidity of a dark and stricken age 
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had ones slnula (nmt tin* !<«> liriglit* 

noHS of the Alhpuwerful and iltti i%vt’rlii.Htiiig. I1u:i 
asHortioii of tho rigliti? iiiai iKiwom tif tlio iiidividitiil 
roason within tho limitu td tlu^ 
began in lass than a liiindrtHl yvtim ti» gmw initi an 
aaiortion of tho saints righta ami jaovora bityoiid 
limits. The rojoetion of tradition nn n ,snliKtituto for 
indopmuknt jmigmont, In intorproting or ini|ip!ofnrnit< 
ing tlm records of revtdaiion, griidiiiilly ini|iidr«M| the 
traditional anthc*rity Inali of tln^ re4*ords iliemstdvas^ 
and of tlio contra! doctrines which all clitirclitm had 
in one shape or anotfior agreotl to acatejit. The TritU' 
tarian controversy of the iixt*?iintfi centitry nmst havci 
been a stealthy iolvent The dtsisni of Ktigland in 
the eighteenth cenitiry, which Voliniro wan ifie prime 
i^ent in intrmlmdiig in its nagatlvo, colonrlessp and 
essentially futile slmpe into his own emiiilry* had its 
main effect ti a proce« of diimolutiori, 

All thi% however^ down to the diiistieal tnovii- 
meat which Eousiiaii found in jirogri*sa at Cloiievii 
in 1754|^ was dMnctly tim tnitonni in ii morn or 
lew marked way of a rationalising iiiitl pliihifiopliie 
gpirifcj and not of tlm rciligioua spirit Tin.! sceptiml 
side of it witli reforenrn to revcniliMl ndigitui, firt- 
dominated over the jamltiva side of it with rtifereiKie 
to natural religion* Urn wild «f whieli 

there were on® or two oxtraordiiiiiry oiitlitiwli clitr^ 
ing the latter p»t of the middlti agiw* In marie llt« 
mystical influence wliich Plaliiiik ittidioi tiiicorrfieteiJ 

* ifet» al»f% ¥ol. h p|i, 
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by acioncc always oxarb over certain temperaments, 
had boon full of religiosity, such as it was. These 
had all passed away with a swift flash. There were, 
indeed, mystics like the author of the immortal JDe 
ImUaiione^ in whom the special qualities of Christian 
doctrine seem to have grown pale in a brighter flood 
of devout aspiration towards the perfections of a 
single Being. Hut this was not the deism with 
which either Christianity on the one side, or atheism 
on the other, had ever had to deal in Franco. Deism, 
in its formal acceptation, was either an idle piece of 
vaporous Bcntimentality, or else it was the first intel- 
lectual halting-place for spirits who had travelled out 
of the pale of the old dogmatic Christianity, and 
lacked strength for tlio continuance of their onward 
journey. In the latter case, it was only another 
name either for the shrewd rough conviction of the 
man of the world, that his universe could not well 
be imagined to go on witliout a sort of constitutional 
monarcli, reigning hut not governing, keeping evil- 
doers in order l>y fear of eternal punishment, and 
lending a sacred countenance to the indispensable 
doctrines of projwrty, the gradation of rank and 
station, and the other moral foundations of the social 
itruoturo. Or else it was a name for a purely philo- 
sophic principle, not embraced with fervour as the 
haiia of a religion, but accepted with decorous satis- 
faction aa the idtenmtivo to a religion ; not sei^sed 
upon m the mainspring of spiritual life, but held up 
m a ihiold in a controversy. 
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The cliiiMii whirli the 8iiVi»yiirtl Viciti' 
to Emilius ill his of fiuth wii« jiittihed iti 

a veij iliflbreiit t4iiio friiiii this. Though thci VimEs 
eoiieeptiou of the Ihufy wm ligliilj foiietiil riiuud 
with riitituiiiliHf.ie «upj«ulH of the imua! kiiul, ilriiwri 
from tha ovidmifos of will iiml iniolligeiiao in ihti 
vast inachitusry of the univenm, jot it wim twmiiitially 
the profluct not of vmsm, hut of oiiiotioiial oxpiiiiitioii, 
fiS ovary fumliimiuitnl artiolo <4 ii faith thiit tourJiiii 
the lumrts of miuiy ituui must always ho. The Hava* 
yard Vioar diil iu»t hoHovo that a Ciod liiul luiwle the 
great worlds aud rules it with power and 

auproma justice, in the aame way in wlikh he Imlieved 
that imy two aitlos of a triangle urn greater than the 
third iide. That ihore ti a inysterions iMilng |airiiitrat- 
ing all cimiion with ftiree, %fm mi a |irtHKisiibn to 
be cleinonafcimtod, hut only the fioor deneription in 
woi^s of tin hthitiiiil ni<»od going far deejMir into life 
than words mii over earry us. Willimit for a iiiiglt 
moment falling off inh) the nullities of panthiilitii, 
neither did lie for a iingle iiionieiit miller lik thought 
to stiffen tml grow liiml in ilio foriiitil iiiies of n tliiMi* 
logical detinition or a systematie enaltt, It reiiiiiiiti 
firm tinougli to give the religiiiiis itiiagiiiiitioii eoit" 
sistoncy and a cenlro, yiit luiiiiiititts iiiiiiiigli ki give 
the spiritual fMiilty a vivifying coiiicdtJitiiieii of 
freedom and spam A eriwd i« ctiiieoriieil with a 
number of idliriimtioiii, and is eoiistotilly liild with 
honist stitiniiotwriiii by iiitilliludtis uf «nifi and 
women who $m uiiiittod by naltira! t€iti|ii:iimiiiiiil 
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for knowing what tho glow of religions emotion 
moaim to tlio human soul, — ^for not every one that 
saith, I -torch Lord, enters the kingdom of heaven. 
Tho Savoyard Vicar*s profession of faith was not a 
creed, and so has few affirmations; it was a single 
doctrine, melted in a glow of contemplative trans- 
port. It is impossilde to set about disproving it, 
for its exponent repeatedly warns his disciple against 
the idleness of logomachy, and insists that tho exist- 
ence of the Divinity is traced upon every heart in 
lettei'H that can never ho cdaced, if we are only con- 
tent to read them with lowliness and simplicity. 
You catinot demonstrate an emotion, nor prove an 
aspiration. Ilow reason, asks the Savoyard Vicar, 
about that whicli we cannot conceive! Conscience 
is tho best of all casuists, and conscience affirms the 
presence of a being who moves the universe and 
ordains all tilings, and to him we give the name of 
God. 

**To tins name 1 join the ideas of intelligence, 
power, Will, which I have united in one, and that of 
goodncis, wliich is a neeassary consequence flowing 
from them. Ilut I do not know any the better for 
tins tlio Iming to whom 1 have given the name ; ho 
escapes equally from my senses and my understanding; 
the more I tliinlc of him, the more I confound myself. 
I have full iwaurance that he axiste, and that he exists 
hy himself. I recognise my own being as subordinate 
to liis and all tho thinp that are known to me as being 
absolutely in tlm same case. I perceive God every- 







wlioro 111 Im wiu'kH; I him in iny.‘ui|f ; i tiim uni. 
veriiitlj imniiiii inn. Hut whnii I fiiin wuiilil whtnti 
he is, what he is, tif what Hulwtiina^ Iw awaj 

from nw, itnt! iny tronhletl ainil 4im!i!riis iintlung.”^ 

** It! line, the iimm narmmtly I utrivn In ecnttani- 
plate Im infiiiitn eweriee, the ImA dn I rnneeivo it 
Ihifc it i»i find that nullh’iia me. l.1i« leag [ conceive 
it, tha mnra I iwl«m I hmr mynelf ctnwii, mul iaj 
to him, 0 biiing r»f hning^, I am hnriniini tfmu art ; to 
maditiito eaiwtde»iily mi thaa by tiiij iintt night, U to 
raiia myself to my varitiitdn amtitjn imd frnint The 
worthiait mn ot my niaimit m tn iitiikii itoalf m rmugiit 
before than It in the mvinfmicwt of my iciul, it ii 
the solaeo of my wimkiut^, to toot iiiyiiilf hmnght low 
before the awful majmty of thy 

Souk weary of tlm fliiree iitorkeriea that ha.d «i 
long been flying like fiery aliafto iigniiiit the far 
Jiho'mh of the Ilehriiwit and the aileiit tihrist of the 
later doetors and dignllariea, luid weary bici of the 
orthotloic demoniiratlona that ditl not iliitiioiwirato, 
and hmdtn refiitiitioiw that eoitlil not rofiito, iiiiiy 
well liay© tunnid with artlotir li» liitoti to tliia tiar* 
monioui spiritual voiee, aouiidiitg eleiir froiu ti ragioii 
towards whielt tliidr htmrto yeiiriiest with untold 
aspimtiott, but from which the apirit of tlieir tinii 
had ihut thiim off with htmmt Imrriefm. It wm tliii 
elevation and ©ifimsloii of mail, m tiii4c}i im it wm 
the restomticin of a divinity. Tii rtmliio tfii% oat 
must turn to tiiah a htaik m IlnlviHiiiiX wliiiih wm 
^ mm, IV. tea » iv. mmm 
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1 to rovaal the whole inner machinery of the 
Man was thonght of as a singular piece of 
am princiijally moved from without, not as a 
s organism, receiving nourishment and direc- 
m tlio medium in which it is placed, but 
wifcli a life of its own from within. It was 
^ and onergotic inner life of the individual 
lio Havoyartl Vicar restored to lawful recogni- 
l made once more tlio centre of that imaginative 
ritual (JxiHtenee, without which we live in a 
^ tliat has no sun by day nor any stars by 
A writer in whom learning has not extinguished 
ism, comiiares this to the advance made by 
as, who had given certitude to the soul by 
thought confidently upon itself; and he 
; tliat the Savoyard Vicar is for the emancipa- 
scintinient what tlie Discourse upon Method 
r the emancipation of the understanding.^ 
I here a certain audacity of panegyric ; still the 
,t Eouweaii chose to link the highest forms of 
leal life wifcli a fading projection of the lofty 
vliich liacl been set up in older days, ought 
blind .118 fco the excellent energies which, not» 
nding dafocit (»f association, such a vindication 
leal wm certain to quicken* And at least the 
that higfi image were nobly traced. 

Miairi Miirtiii’s iiisL tk ^rmm^ xvi. 101 , where there 
iriiitfiig, hut, Ai It «©««» to the proeeut writer, hardly 
iftil ftitempt, to hriiif the Bavoyartl Vicar’i eloquence 
Eitiic fmiVL 
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Vnt wliu liut that ii trt II tliviiiity for fair 

lioiitwiiu, witli hif4 mni.Ho of n proper 

and arii.Hlir i4riiiii|4» iiiiagitiinl ths^ Havrijurd Vitmr m 
loiitliiig liii4 jciuilifid rtinv4?ri at hn^iik of a iurnmir 
<lay to tha top of a high hi!h at wlmmi foot tlni Po 
flowcid lintwiif'ii hiittkii ; in ilia dii4tf«ico the 

itttiiuiiwa f hiiiii of tli« AIpi* aniwmnl tlio liiiidiaip; 
tho rny« of tha riaing nun prt»jtHi.«>d long lovel 
shadowH from ilia iraoH, tiio idiipn-^, tlia hcnimi% mkI 
aerontad with ii thoo^iiintl hnai4 of light thii mott 
niagidHaaiit of imimmmmJ I1u« wim t!ia fitting 
Miggiiation, io mmmi^ warm, pragiiiitit with power 
and hope, iinil half iiiyistarioiiii, tif ilio idon ijf godhead 
wliicdi tho miiii of lamaa iiftor »« iiilorvid of silent 
coEtompltttion piwmtdial im|ioiitid. Itouawau’s 
ioiitimitital hlua lit Itiinit tliil licit rovtili iinind ieniij 
it did ml ilfliiit thii tlrmniiaa of iiilid!igiiiiei,i ; nor did 
it siknci the diviiior moltMlios of ilm ^tiL Ycifc, one# 
more, the lieaviiii in wdiirh anrh a titiity clwilli are 
too liiglii hi* poifor i* umi iiiijiid|iiih!ai lliti itijitortons 
air wliioli Iio hm poitiml arottiiii tiw lioiiig ii too 
iwfiil anti iiii{Miiiiitmhlii, for th« riiyi from Ifni wn of 
iimli majesty to rtaoli morii tlmii n few oontiifipki?# 
spiriiip iintl tlwat only in thidr lioiiri of triiiic|ttillilf 
and iijc|ia.iiiiciii, Tim itioiighl ii toiti tagim, too far, to 
bring corrifort aiwl rofroilimetit to tlio of tmfii- 
itig iiiiiii or to iiivost duty witlt ilt« stern iiiiiicAliig 
cjimlity of biittig fliino, ** if I havn gric® to it m 
m ofor ill ttm great Twkiiiwtor*i oyo ” 

^ Mmih, IV. m. 
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Bjivoyafcl Vicar was cousistont with the 
f of his own coiuu^ption. lie meditated on 
r of the lujivcrso with a rovoronco too pro- 
:> allow him to min<^le with his thoughts 
(losiros as to tlie special relations of that 
himatdf. penetrate all my faculties/' ho 
ith the divine ossonca of the author of the 
I melt at the thought of his goodness, and 
his gifts, hut I do not pray to him. What 
ask of him 'I That for me he should change 
so of things, and in my favour work miracles '1 
, who must love above all else the order 
ted hy his wisdom and uplmld by his provi- 
resuma to wish such order troubled for my 
Mor do I aak of him the power of doing 
anesi ; why mk for what he has given me 1 
not beitowed on me conscience to love what 
reason to ascertain it, freedom to choose it 1 
ill, I Imve no excuse ; I do it because I will 
pray to him to cliange my will, is to seek 
n wlmt he seeks from me ; it is to wish no 
o k.i human, it is to wish something other 
^iit ii, it is k> wish disorder and ovil.”^ We 
nir© both tlie logical consistency of such self- 
nd t!m manlincis which it would engender in 
*act6r tliat were strong anougli to practise it. 
iviiiity who liM conceded no right of petition 
Lirtliar away from our lives than the divinities 
popular (weeds. 

* Mwidk, IV. 204. 
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fsXtm hi *4 r:-i*ii*iir« ii fi 

agotisiu iiihI If, iltipii mil ineor 

in tilitt vmy Inmrt tin^ rrligtniin «niiHiii>n t!m j 
liisi iiinl Hnrr«»w whit'll C’hriHt.iaiiiir firiit c'ltiiltiif 
iititHniititnnt oi miiictity, mul wOiir'h rjiii iwvm' 

forth iih«8 thrir hi iiny i4yi4f4nii 

acrrptotl by nnnu Why i'l thin I ilofiiiiMn a 
thiit hmvon thoni out^ t>r ilirii:44i ilioiii iriiti n 1 
rornar, faik to oinnjirt^itnnl iit h^nai tuilf, iiii 
tho touching iitnl iiii|irai4«ivt^ hii!f» «if tin 

conujnautnm fnr.t*n <if hnwiin lifo. KiHwainiu %vai 
of tho ciipaoity of pity tfiaii tiniitiiiry in«r^ nii 
pity WiW oiiO of tho jiait4 of hliiowlf. 

did not antar inUi ilit^ ttiiiiipoiitiioii of hk r« 
faith, and tliii alnnaa tlmi Ida roligiotii fnith, I 
iiitiroly fro« from inipki*»ii of iit^iiiaiirity or o 
tiowi inwtiitiptkm, wan liko iloiiiiii in ao many 
whether raiioitaliitk or eiiiotkniab ii kind of 
tously tilojitini itiperfltiity, not tliti aiitiafiiatio 
profoiiml inmir cmviiig aittl reniniloi^ npirif.iiiil 
iity. He ijMiiika t»f ttiii gmal iitid ilia W’kkei 
the pimdaion iiittl Wiiiriiiitm! of tlii! inojit jit 
theologian, and ho Iwigtiis by ii.Hkiiig of wliiiti e 
it is to him whether llni iriekiMt arn iniiiiilie 
atornal torment or tiob llnmgli lio 
grackniily with tfio licijio ilnit in niitifjttr iti 
wicked, delivered froiii their iitiiligtiity, way i 
bliM no lew iimn hi« ownd Hut iliii diiniio piy 

* Mmlk, IV, lit, lit. Ill 4 fplirr !« ij 

I7S8. O^rr., n, lilt iiiiiilrititi tliit pm. 
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which Wi? Qwo to (Uirintianity, and which will not be 
iho hHH cai^(‘rly choriHhtui by those who repudiate 
(Jhvistian trudit.iou an<l doctriiioB, enjoins upon us 
that w(^ Klunilil ask, Wlio are the wicked, and which is 
he that in without mi anuuig ub? Eousseau answered 
tins glibly tuiough by Boine formula of metaphysics, 
about tlu^ human will having been loft and constituted 
free by the <'reiil.t»r of the world ; and that man is the 
bad man who nhxmm \m freedom. Grace, fate, destiny, 
force of <urciuuHtanceH, art^ all so many mmios for the 
protests wliicli the frank sense of fact has forced from 
man against this miserably inadequate explanation 
of tlie hnindations of moral responsibility. 

Whatever these foundations may be, the theories 
of grace and fato had at atiy rate the quality of con- 
necting liuman conduct with the will of the gods. 
Roussaaidstleism, severing the influence of the Supreme 
Being upon iniui, at the very moment when it could 
have saved him from the guilt that brings misery,— 
that is at the moment when condtict begins to follow 
the preponderant motivei or the will,— did thus effectu- 
ally cut off the most admirahle and fertile group of 
our syinpathiiis from all direct connection with religious 
iciiitimeni Toiling m manfully as we may through 
the wildernesB of fim* seventy years, we are to reserve 
our diiopfiit adoration hr the being who has left us 

iouli of the wlrkctl nmy lai aimihllatctl at their (loath, and that 
iMdiig aiiti folding limy provo th« llr^t rewanl of a good life. In 
thti kttor Iw ii8k« alwi, with tho muno nmgnanimous Mcicurity 
m thft SiivoyanI ¥imr, w’hat ctmeorn tlie doitiny of the 
wieki«l (mil li« tw him/* 
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thora, with no oilier Holaco tluin that he is good aiid 
just and idl-fjowerfiih ainl iniglit have givtin us comfort 
tmd guidaiua^ if Im wouhi. This wm virtually the 
form winch Pidagius hiul triad to iiiijiosa upon Chris- 
tianity in iha liftli cantury, aiul which tha souls of 
ine!i, thirstitig for cotisciousnass of an active divine 
preaenea, had then umiar the lain I of Auguatina so 
energetically cast away from thinn. d'ho fidtli to 
which they clunij: while raji‘cting this groat horoay, 
thougli jimt iw transcandnntah still Innl the quality of 
satisfying a spiritual want* ft was mvn inoro readily 
to bo accoptod by the liunian intclligonco, for it 
endowed tho supromii power with th« fathor^a oxcoh 
lenco of c!0'mpasHit>n, and preiontod for our rovcironca 
and gratitudii and tbvoticm a llguro who tlrow from 
men the Idghoit love for the (iod whom they had not 
wen, along with the wannest pity and love for their 
brethren whom they hatl mmi. 

The Savoy anl Vicar's own {loaitioti to Ohristianity 
was on© of reverential sceptiekm. ** The holiness of 
the goipel/* h© mid, ait argiiiimiit that tpeaks to 
my heart and to which I shmthi even Im sorry to find 
a good aniwor* I^ook at the lamka of the ptiikiscipheii 
with all their immp ; how pnny they am by the side 
of that I Is there her# the tone of iin eiithiiiiiwfc or 
an ainbitioiii icctaryl What geiitleiiem^ wfmt piirityi 
in his mminewi what touching gract in his taacliiagi 
wliat loftiiiois in his maxima I A«iiradly there ww 
something inora than htiinan in siicli toiieliirig, iiioh a 
©haraotor, iwcli a life, inch a ilimlh* If the lift wid 
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death uf Socrates wore those of a sago, the life and 
death of tJesus aro those of a god. Shall wc say that 
the history of the gospels is invented at pleasure *1 
My friend, that is not the fashion of invention ; and 
the facts about Socrates aro loss attested than the 
facts about Christ.^ Yet with all that, this same 
gospel abounds in things incredible, which are repug- 
nant to reason, and which it is impossible for any 
sensible man to conceive or admit. What are we to 
do in the midst of all these contradictions 1 To be 
ever modest and circumspect, my son j to respect in 
silence what one can neither reject nor understand, 
and to make ono*s self lowly before the great being 
who alone knows the truth. 

regard all particular religions as so many 
salutary institutions, which prescribe in every country 
a unifonn manner of honouring God by public worship. 
I believe them all good, so long as men serve God 
fittingly in them. The essential worship is the wor- 
ship of the heart. God never rejects this homage, 
under whatever form it be ofiered to him. In other 
days I used to say mass with the levity which in time 
infects even the gravest things, when we do them too 
often. Since acquiring my new principles I celebrate 
it with more veneration ; I am overwhelmed by the 

^ A iimilar dlsparagemant of Socrates, in comparison with 
the Uhrist of the Oospek, k to b® found in the long latter of 
Jan. 15, 1700 (CofT., vi. 69, 60), to M— , accompanied by a 
violent dinigration of the Jaws, conformably to tbe philosophic 
projttdioo of til® time. 

^ Mmik, I?. *241, 242. 

von II. T 
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luajmty of t!u‘ Hupreinu Htnug, l»y liin prt^sc^iica, lij 
tlici ioRuflicioiujy t>f tho htoiuui iiuu»l, wliii*!i vummvm 
so littlo what port-uioR fo ita autloir. Wlii.ni I lip-prtnich 
the momeiit of roiiRi‘<*mtio!i, I eolliHi. niy-nelf for per- 
forming the art with all the feolingH rin|tiirri! hy the 
church, atni the imijimty of the -«itcraiiii‘nt ; I strive 
toaimihilato my ivmim heforo the supremo ititelli- 
gcime, saying, ' W1 h> iiH thou, ilial ttum shouhlmt 
mtmuro infinit4.i power!’ " ^ 

A crcctl like thin, w*hat4n*ar t'lfic it may ho, in j>liunly 
a powerful solvent of «w*ery ayatom of r?c«4uHivo tlogma. 
If the one cwontial to true worship, tfm wau’Hlup of 
the heart ami the inner aontiiinuit, ho mystic adoration 
of an indafinahlc Biiprattm, then maalii haned u|Kjn 
booki, proplicicioi, mimrdoa, ravclatiomi, all fall alike 
into Uj© second pkc.© among tliingi that may h© law* 
ful and may h© mepediunt, hut that can never Im 
exacted from moit hy a jimt Otal m tndiuptmmhl© to 
virtu© in this world or to bliss in ilm nmt. No better 
answer has ever heiin given to the loccluaivti prctenaioni 
of sect, Gliriitian, Jewkh, or Miiliomolaiii than that 
propounded hy tJm Ba%myiynl Viimr with such cniirgyi 
cloteness, and moit iarcaatk It mm turning an 

unexpected front upon the {weiUtii|itiiou«nii«i of til 
varieties of thoological infallibiliste, to prove to tltem 
that if you insist upon acceptance of thii or that 
special revelation^ over and aliov© Itiii dictetes of 
natural religioiii tlicin you are kiuitd not citily to graii^ 
but imj-Mimtively to enjoin w|MMi all iiititi ii iiearcliitig 
* Mmik, 1¥. SIS, » iv. SW-SiC 
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inquiry a.n(l comparison, that tlioy may spare no pains 
io an alTair of such momentous issue in proving to 
t,hemsalvos that, this, and none of the competing 
revolatiouB, is the veritable message of eternal safety. 
“Then no other study will bo possible but that of 
religion : hardly shall one who has enjoyed the most 
robust lioalth, employed his time and used his reason 
to best purpose, and lived the greatest number of 
years, hardly shall such an one in his extreme age be 
quite sure what to believe, and it will be a marvel if 
he finds out before he dies, in what faith he ought to 
have lived.” The superiority of the sceptical parts 
of tlio Savoyard Vicar’s profession, as well as those 
of the Letters from the Mountain to which we referred 
previously, over the biting mockeries which Voltaire 
iiad made the fashionable method of assault, lay in 
this fact The latter only revolted and irritated all 
serious temperaments to whom religion is a matter of 
honest concern, while the former actually appealed 
to tlieir religious sense in support of his doubts ; and 
the more intelligent and sincere this sense happened 
to be, the more surely would Rousseau’s gravely 
urged objections dissolve the hard particles of dog- 
matic belief. His objections were on a moral level 
with the beet side of the religion that they oppugned. 
Those of Voltaire were only on a level with its lowest 
side, and that was the side presented by the gross 
and repulsive obscurantism of the functionaries of the 
church. 

Unfortimately Rousseau had placed in the hands 
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of tlie partisiirw of ovf^ry I’xrluf^ivo rovolittioii an 
inatrumoiit* wliirh %viia In ilmimTim all 

his c>l>jcotioiia t4> tho wiuila, liiid %vhirli wa« fcho vtiry 
instmiiitiiit that tloft^ndod hia own rhinif^fnirl riiligioii. 
If he \vm miiisfitMl with t« tfiti iithtiint iirnl 

the iiiiiiarialiHt*, iluii ho know thorn h ii Hiij'troinii Clodj 
anti that the soul iiiUKt hav« honi iiiitl fiortmfier an 
existence iipiirt fnnn the laaty, hotminia hu fonritl tliimis 
truthi inetTacoahly writtan upon Im own haarh w^lisit 
couhl |)rovant tlio (’hristinn or Mahoniatnn from 
ropljinx te llouastmu that ilia Naw IVi^ainont or the 
Koran k tho sparial ami Ihial ravahititai frc»m the 
Supreme f^o-wcu* to hia areaiitrea I If ymi uuiy iippcml 
to the VQim of the haart am! th« tlictiifcci of thn iiiimr 
santimorit in one eaae, w^hy mil in thn other akol 
A suhjaetiv© te-st inieemarily provea iiiiything that 
any man tleiiroi*, ami the aeritlenfc of the iirtiek 
provotl ap{>aiiring oifcimr reaaonahhi or iiioiiitroiis to 
other people, eaniiot have the kiiuit bearing on ite 
efficacy or €onclu«i%^eneia 

Deiiitt like the BavoyartI Vicark opens no jmlli 
for the fiiture, becttis» it maktw no allowiiitce for tlw 
growth of intelloctnal convicfJoti, awl hiiitli up religion 
with mystery, with an object wlio»ii altrihuteii mm 
neither ha eorieeivofl nor tltiflnod, witli a Biiiig too 
aJil-emhriicing to ki able to receiva aiijfcliiiig from iii, 
too august, ialf-coiitaimal, ramoto, lo be iiMfi to bestow 
on us the huiiihle gifli of wliieli wo Imvii tiiiai 
temporiiture of thought it slowly but without an in- 
itimt's recoil rising to a point wliim m ittfilory like 
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this, (lofirnto cmongh to bo imposed as a faith, but too 
iiidofuiito to bo grasped by understanding as a truth, 
molts away from the emotions of religion. Then 
those iTUHtincts of holiness, without which the world 
would be to so many of its highest spirits the most 
dreary of exiles, will perhaps come to associate them- 
Holvos less with unseen divinities, than with the long 
brotherhood of humanity seen and unseen. Here 
we shall move with an assurance that no scepticism 
and no advance of science can ever shake, because 
the benefactions which we have received from the 
BtrenuouBness of human effort can never be doubted, 
and each fresh acquisition in knowledge or goodness 
can only kindle now fervour. Those who have the 
religious imagination struck by the awful procession 
of man from the region of impenetrable night, by his 
incessant struggle with the hardness of the material 
world, and his iublimer struggle with the hard world 
of hia own egotistic passions, by the pain and sacrifice 
by which generation after generation has added some 
small piece to the temple of human freedom or some 
new fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human 
knowledge, or some fresh line to the types of strong 
or beautiful character,— those who have an eye for 
all this may indeed have no ecstasy and no terror, no 
heaven nor hell, in their religion, but they will have 
abundant moods of reverence, deep-seated gratitude, 
and sovereign pitifulness. 

Anti sucli moods will not end in sterile exaltation, 
or tlie deathly chills of spiritual reaction. They will 
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bring forth abuinliint fruit in now iu-i{io iiml invigoratad 
ondcmYOiir. Thia (bn^out aontainjdatioii td" tlio f!X|airi- 
onco of fcho raoo, of ruining ii iitiiri into th« 

clouda» brings hiui into iho aloaast., loftioit^ and moit 
eonseious rolafciiuia witli his kinth tcj wlniiii fni owns 
all that is of Yidua in his own lifi% iuhI to whom ho 
can repay his debt by iiuuntiiining thi^ bentdicont 
tradition of larvico, by ahariahing lituuiiir for all the 
true and sage Hpirits that hfi%ni shone upiui tlm mirth, 
and sorrow and reprobation for all tli« uinrorthier 
souk whose light has gone out in liMaiums. A man 
with this faith run imve no foul spiritual pride, for 
there is no myitoriotmly aeeardtid divine graee in 
whicli one may he a larger particijmnt than anotlier. 
He ©an have no incentives to that iiintilatiori with 
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goncration oE tlu^ dead who have prepared the present, 
and by the purport of our hopes and the direction of 
otir activity for the generations that are to fill the 
future, the religious sentiment will more and more 
attach itself to the great unseen host of our fellows 
who have gone before us and who are to come after. 
Such a faith is no rag of metaphysic floating in the 
sunshine of sentimentalism, like Rousseau’s faith. It 
rests on a positive base, which only becomes wider 
and firmer with the widening of experience and the 
augmentation of our skill in interpreting it. Nor is 
it too transcendent for practical acceptance. One of 
the most scientific spirits of the eighteenth century, 
while each moment expecting the knock of the execu- 
tioner at his door, found as religious a solace as any 
early martyr had ever found in his barbarous mysteries, 
when ho linked his own efforts for reason and freedom 
with the eternal chain of the destinies of man. “ This 
contemplation,” he wrote and felt, “ is for him a refuge 
into which the rancour of his persecutors can never 
follow him; in which, living in thought with man 
reinstated in the rights and the dignity of his nature, 
he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, 
by base fear, by envy ; it is here that he truly abides 
with his follows, in an elysium that his reason has 
known how to create for itself, and that his love for 
hmhanity adorns with all purest delights.” ^ 

This, to the shame of those wavering souls who 

^ Oondoroet’s I¥ogrh d$ l*Espri& ffumain (1794). (Euv. 
Vi. 276. 
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(li«|iair of proi^rimH at tlio iiioiiiorit whim it 

throata^iis t4^ loavr? tlio path t-hiif then' Iiiivii markad 
out for it, mm writtoii by a tuiue at iliti vary eloso of 
his days, whoii ovary lui|m thait !i« liiid ovor cherished 
seeiutid to otm witleout the oyii of faith to lio oxtiio 
guishoti in blooilstuHl, distertlor, and liiirbarisin. But 
tliora In a still hap|dor atuoioti in tJia iidoloscencii of 
goiuirous naturiM that have boon wimdy fimtaroel, when 
the horizons of tlio eliiwning life are auilelenly lighted 
up with a glcnv of aspiration towurda geanl and holy 
tldnga Conniuudy, tibia, this pricoloss oppeirtiinity 
is lost in a lit of tboologioal I'xaltalion, which ii 
gradually chetkijd out by the dusty facte of life, ami 
slowly inouhlerB away into dry irniillenuica It would 
not be so, but fur difleroitt, if the Bavoyarfl Vicar, 
instead of taking tliii youth to tlui mountein-lop, 
there to contemplate that infinite luiieiin which is in 
trutli beyond coiitiiinpliition by tlie limited faeultias 
of man, were ummmts these tine itiipwliim of the 
early prim® with the visible, iiitulliglble, and still 
suliliine poiiibilitiei of the hiitiiait tiestiiiy,««thiit 
imperial coiice|iticin, which alone can sliapn iin mml^ 
once of entire profiortioii in all ite piirte, iind leave 
no imtuml iinergy of life idle or atliirai Do you 
Mik for iiuictionsl Diitt wdiosti ciiiwcifiiicii Iiiia been 
stringihantid from ymitb in tbi* faitbi ran know no 
greater bit.t4iriiiiii» ihiiii the stain cast by waning mt nr 
unworthy thotight on the high iiieititirirs with wliicti ftii 
has baen tiitid te walk, and Ike itiscord wrtuigltfc in lioiw 
that liivi Iwctiiiti! the rulsiig liariinitty of Im tkya 
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Theiik ift in ati English collection a portrait of Jean 
rIac(|UC8, which was painted during his residence in 
this C 50 untry by a provincial artist. Singular and 
displeasing as it is, yet tins picture lights up for us 
many a wor<l and passage in Eousseau’s life here and 
elsewhere, which the ordinary engravings, and the 
trim Bolf-complacanoy of the statue on the little island 
at Geneva, would leave very incomprehensible. It is 
almost m appalling in its realism as some of the dark 
pits that open before the reader of the Confessions. 
Hard struggles with objective diflSculty and external 
obstacle wear deep furrows in the brow ; they throw 
into the glance a solicitude, half penetrating, and 
defiant, half dejected. When a man^s hindrances 
have sprung up from within, and the ill-fought battle 
of his days haa been with his own passions and morbid 
broociingg and unchastenod dreams, the eye and the 
facial lines tell the story of that profound moral defeat 
which is unliglited by the memories of resolute combat 
with evil and weakness, and leaves only eternal desola- 
» Jam 17eO-May 1767. 
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t.ion and thn inimn*y that i^i Our K 

artist him prodtuunl a vision friuii tliai pruaa Ii 
wiaeh ii nmtln hu popuhnii in tlu^ iiiiitliirn ci|k: 
impotr.nco of will 'riiuBu wlt« lin?ii iihui the j: 
limy eiiiily uiulowtaini hnw largidy tlio cliiirac; 
the origina! muat have bean prt^giiiuit witli liar 
confusion luul clistreii. 

Four yeara before tliis (libll), Iltiina, to 
Lord Mariichal hinl t-o!d the itm-y of Eoui 
pereecutions, hinl iirofferetl Ida iiu-vieiii, iirid de 
hii digemeiiH to hidp in liridiiig a {utipar rofu 
him in Lnglaml 'rhere hinl Iwan an exahat 
cordial lettered ^tnd than the mutter hiwl lain 
until the innioinibility of remiiiiiing ioiiger in Nee 
had once more mi hia friiiiidu on proeuring 
ciitabliahment for tlieir rather ditlieiilfc rtifugte. 
tean% appeaimnca in Eari« twl ereatofl the k 
excitement “ Eeopb may talk of ancient CIrc 
they pliMwe,^* wroto Hume from Parii, ** hut no 
waa ever io proud of gonkw m lliiti and no ; 
ever m mmh engaged tliiiir iitteiitiort m liciit 
Voltoire and everylMMly olw are tpiiti etdifii 
him.** Even Therwii I#ii ¥aaiiiur» who \wm di 
very homely and very awkvrirdj wai niorti tall 
than ilio Frinceaa of Morocco or llie (Joiiiil 
%mont, on account of her fidelity kiwtrnk him. 
very dog had a name wid repiitiitioii ill llm ^ 
Eousieau is always iaid to Itave liked tliii stir 
his presence creatodt but wlieiltur llik wiis so i 
* Str«ik®liiii, ii. Sre, itc* tMrnf iii * Ikrtnii, il 
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he wan vt‘,ry impatianfc to bo away from it aa soon aa 
posRil)le. 

In company with liuioo, ho loft Paris in the second 
week of January nCG. They crossed from Calais 
to Dover by night in a passage that lasted twelve 
hours. Hume, m the orthodox may be glad to know, 
wm extremely ill, while Eoussoau cheerfully passed 
the whole night upon deck, taking no harm, though 
the seamen were almost frozen to death. ^ They 
reached London on the thirteenth of January, and 
the people of London showed nearly as lively an 
interest in the strange personage whom Hume had 
brought among them, as the people of Paris had done. 

^ The inatc^riab for this chapter are taken from Rousseau’s 
0(trreqmndmwe (vols. iv, and v.), and from Hume’s letters to 
various persons, given in the second volume of Mr. Burton’s 
qf Jium, Everybody who takes an interest in Rousseau is 
indebted to M r. liurton for the ample documents which he has 
provided. Yet ono cannot but regret the satire on Rousseau 
with which he intersperses them, and which is not always 
filicitous. For one Instance, he implies (p. 295) that Rousseau 
Invinted the story given in the Oonfessions, of Hume’s correcting 
the proofs of Wallace’s book against himself. The story may 
bo true or not, but at any rat© Rousseau had it very circum- 
atontially hfoin Lorti Marlschal; see letter from LordM. to J. 
J, E,, in Streekeiion, ii. 67. Again, such an expression as 
Eouweau’s “ fmmimal attention to small matters ” (p. 321) 
only shows that the writer has notread Rousseau’s letters, 
which are indeed not worth reading, except by those who wish 
to have a right to speak about Rousseau’s character. The 
numerous pamphlets on the quarrel between Hume and Rous- 
seau, if I may judge from those of them which I have turned 
over, fcmily «htd no light on the matter, though they added 
much heat for the journey, tee Com, iv. 307 ; Burton, ii, 804, 
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A priiu’O of thn HIoikI lit w'init pay hin ; 
to tlm Bmm philoKuphar. 1lii! rrtiwd at tl 
houso ahowad laora eurioi^ity wliari the stratig 
in tlian %¥han the king aral cpiii«’ii aitterciiL 
iimjasties ware a« intaraikHl mi tliair 8ul)ja< 
aoukl seareely keep tliair ayan nlf tlia auitier of J 
George IlL, than in tli© liaydiiy of his youth, 
pleased to have a foraignar of giiiiiiis aacikirig 
in his kingdom, that ha raiidily aceatkal to 0 
HUggestion, prompUai hy Hiima, that Eousatmi 
have a pension settled on hirii. Ilia ever ili 
Burke, tlien just made niemlmr of Ptirliiwtw 
him nearly every ilay, and haeiiine parsnadad t 
entertained no jirineipki either to influence hi 
or guide his undoretandi ng, hut vanity/'^ Hi 
the contrary, tliought the host tliiiigi of hii 

He has m excellent warm In^iirt, and in coiiv 
kindles often to a degree of licmt which looks 
spiration; I love him much, ami hope that 
some ilmr© in hit affiictkma . . , He is a very 
mild, welkbred, gentle^ipirikid mud wartii*h©art 
as ever I knew in my life* Hii is iil«i fa ap| 
vary sociable. I never saw a miiit w!io giieni 
calculated for good company, nor who itiiitiii 
more plcMure in it/^ He m a vioy a;- 
amiable man ; but ii great htitiiciriit Tlr 
sophera of Paris foretold ki iiit that I m 
conduct him to €akii without a f|iiWTel ; but 

^ m Mmnhr if lim Jmmkifi, * 

pwwifi ceaydtis tenti ^Irowf rritlrkw uti i 
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I coul<l 15v(‘. with him all my life in mutual friendship 
and mtmnu 1 believe one great source of our concord 
is that neither he nor 1 are disputatious, which is not 
the case with any of them. They are also displeased 
witli him, IxHjause they think he over-abounds in 
religion ; and it is indeed remarkable that the philo- 
sopher of this age who has been most persecuted, is 
by far the most devout.”^ 

What the Heotch philosopher meant by calling his 
pupil a humorist, may perhaps be inferred from the 
story of tlio trouble he had in {)revailing upon Eous- 
seau to go to the play, though Garrick had appointed 
a 8p(‘*cial occasion and set apart a special box for him. 
When the hour came, Bousseau declared that he could 
not leave his dog behind him. The first person,’* 
he said, ** who opens the door, Sultan will rim into 
the streets in Boarch of me and will be lost.” Hume 
told him to look Sultan up in the room, and carry 
away the key in his pocket. This was done, but as 
they prooeeded downstairs, the dog began to howl ; 
Ms master turned back and avowed he had not 
resolution to leave him in that condition. Hume, 
however, caught him in his arms, told him that Mr. 
Garrick had dismissed another company in order to 
make room for him, that the king and queen were 
ex|>ectmg to see him, and that without a better reason 
than Sultan’s impatience it would be ridiculous to 
disappoint them. Thus, a little by reason, but more 
by force, he was carried Such a story, whatever 
i Bartott, 304, 800, 810. ® Ib, il 809, a. 
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wa iiiuy think <if it., ulunva «r. a rcTf.iiiri r 
ami not nnt^nirhing niinpli^nty. Aint sin^tdaritj 
miiila linnasimti lik«^ liaitar to kai*|i his «!«^ r.oi 
at lionia, than to ha ataml at l»y it gafnng |ii 
too privak! in itit rownrtl to ho fho tif t.hat 
anti aflhotaiiou with whioli lia wan laiocl hj in« 
livtai in ancithar aplioro of niot.iva. 

I'horo \vm aonpi«larahlo ti’oiihlo in iiaitlirig liot 
H© was ©agar to laiiv© liOinion lihiiost m «oori 
arrivtal in it Thougli phnwini witli f..lio fr 
reception which }iad hat^n given him, lu? fironc 
Loiulon to ht^ m iniich dcivot.iKl to iclki gossi 
frivolity its otimr capitals, lie sporit a few wc 
the hmwo of a fanner at ("hiswiek, fchcitight 
fixing himiiilf in the Isle of Wight, thun in ' 
than somawhara in oiir fair Htirroy, wlnisa «c 
ona ii glatl ki know, gnmtly attrimiad hi.mu 1 
arrangamanki warn mmh hy Ilitiria with Mi\ I 
{K)rt for initailing him in ii hotii© belonging 
latter, at Wootton, naiir Ashkiiirtia, in the 
of Derbyshire.* Hither lloiiiiiiait proceeikil 
Therai.a, at the mil of Mimili.. Mr. Diivciiiik): 
a gantloman of large propiirty, iiwl m lie i 
inhabited thin aolitary hoiwe, wai vnry williii 
Rouisean ihouhl take up lik aboilii there witlioi: 
ment. This, however, wiw what lioiisseau*! 

^ Mr. Ilowitt hm glveo an tcrttani of Iltiti»tiii*i i|Uii 
Wool ton, ill liii Fimis I# Om or t^ 

pittiaiiti liftd m%tm confitmiil aiiiiwry »f ** «ltl Ii*w4«ll 
Itettiwmii's own nm. life Ittltiw to lltlittn. tJ 

May 10, 17««. b, !«, 
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vx, 

peiidwHu^ could not brook, and ho insisted that his 
cnteriaixxor Hliould receive tliirty pounds a year for 
the board of hitnsolf and Theresa.^ So here he settled, 
in an oxironiely bitter climate, knowing no word of 
the language of the people about him, with no com- 
panionship but Theresa's, and with nothing to do but 
walk when the weather was fair, play the harpsicord 
when it rained, and brood over the incidents which 
had occurred to hixn since ho had left Switeerland six 
months before. The fir.8t fruits of this unfortunate 
leisure wore a bitter quarrel with Hume, one of the 
xnoit famous atid far-resounding of all the quarrels of 
illustrious xnen, but one about which very little needs 
now be said. The merits of it are plain, and all 
significance that may ever have belonged to it is 
entirely dead. The incubation of his grievances began 
immediately after his arrival at Wootton, but two 
months elapsed before they burst forth in full flame. ^ 
The general charge against Hume was that he was 
a member of an accursed triumvirate j Voltaire and 
D'Alembert were the other partners ; and their object 
was to blacken the character of Rousseau and render 
his life misarabla The particular acts on which this 
belief was established were the following ; — 

1 While Rousseau was in Paris, there appeared a 

^ Burton, 813. It bin been stuted that Kousseau never paid 
this j at toy rate when he fled, he left between thirty and forty 
pounds in Mr. Davonimrt’a hands. Bee Davenport to Hume ; 
Burton, B67. liousseati’i accurate probity in afTairs of money 
Is ab»oltttely unimpmohabk. 

« iv. 311 April 0, 1761 
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letter nominally addrossod to hiju by tlic King of 
Prussia, and written in an ironical strain, which per- 
auadod Jean Jacques himself that it was the work of 
Voltaire J Then ho suspected D^Aiombort. It was 
really the composition of Horace Walpoli*., who was 
then in Paris. Now Hume was the friend of Walpole, 
and had given Rousseau a card of introducstion to him 
for the purpose of entrusting Walpole with the carriage 
of some papoi's. Although the fake letter produced 
the liveliest amusement at Rousseau’s cost, first in 
Paris and then in London, Hume, while feigning to 
be his warm friend and presenting him to the English 
public, never took any pains to toll the world that 
the piece was a forgery, nor did he break with its 

’ ^ Here is a traiiBlatiou of this ratlior poor piece of aarcwm 
“ My dear Jean Jacques— You have renouticetl Geneva, your 
native place. You have caused your expulsion from Switzerland, 
a country so extolled in your writing ; France has issued a 
warrant against you ; so do you come to me. I admire your 
talents ; I am araiised by your droamings, though let me tell 
you they absorb you too much and for too long, You must at 
length be sober and happy ; you have cauicd enough talk about 
yourself by oddities which in truth are hardly becoming a really 
great man. Prove to your enemies that yon can now and then 
have common sinse. That will annoy thmn and do you no 
harm. My states offer you a pimcehd retreat I with you well, 
and will treat you well, if you will let me. But if you iienkt 
in refusing my help, do not reckon u|»n my telling any one 
that you did so. If you are bent on tonninting your spirit to 
find new misfortunes, chooie whatever you like hcit I am a 
king, and can procure them for you at your plwauri ; and what 
will certainly never happen to you in rtapoct of your enomiig, I 
will cease to perseonta you m soon as you ctnii I© take a pride 
in being perseouted. Your good Mend, FRiniRmK.’*' 
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mthor,^ (2) Wliaii liouaHcau aanitrod lluiuo 
Vlauibort mm a inuming and diHlionourable 
ina daniad ife with an amazing haat, although 
know tlio lattcir to be Roimsoau’s enomy.^ 
e livtKl in ra^iulon with the son of Tronchin, 
wiiHO surgeon, and the most mortal of all the 
c*an ilarqium/^ (4) When liouBsoau first came 
Hh Ida reception was a dislangukhed triumph 
dctiin of persecution from so many govern- 
Fmglantl wiw proud of being his place of 
,nd justly vaunted ilui freedtun of her laws 
iidstratiom Suddenly and for no assignable 
^ public tone cliiuiged, the newspaper either 
it or else spoke unfavourably, and Eoussaau 
igfit of no mora This must have been due 
I, who had much intluence among people of 
id who went about boasting of the protection 

0 !ml procured for Jean Jaoquci in Paris/ 
m rciiortod to various iinall artiflicm for pro- 
liotiiicmu from making friends, for procuring 
lities of oiMining Ibniiaeau^s letters, and the 
6) 'A violent natirical latter against Rousseau 

1 in tha Engliih newipapera, with allusions 
add only have teen supplied by Huma (7) 
Sr«t night after their departure from Paris, 
i, who iwcupied the iame room with Hume, 
m call out several times in the middle of the 
tlio couriii of hii dreMM, J$ iimw Jmn Jm§m 

, iv. SIS, 148, 88i, Bii. ^ Ik 895. 

It, «lit. ^ Ik SIC » ik 148, 844, 887, etc. 
it V 
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Eousseau, with extreme vehomonce~-which words, in 
spite of the horribly sardonic tone of the dreamer, he 
interpreted favourably at the time, but which later 
event proved to have boon full of malign significance.^ 
(8) Kousseau constantly found Hume oyoing Iiirn with 
a glance of siniator and diabolic import that filled him 
with an astonishing disquietude, though ho did his 
best to combat it. On one of these occasions he was 
seized with remorse, fell upon Humors nock, embraced 
him warmly, and, sufibcatod with sobs and bathed in 
tears, cried out in broken accents, JVh, no, David Hume 
is no traitor, with many protests of afiaction. The 
phlegmatic Hume only returned his embrace with 
politeness, stroked him gently on the hack, and 
repeated several times in a tranquil voice, Quoi, mon 
cher rmnmw / Eh / rmn cher momimr I Quoi done, 
mon cher (9) Althougli for many weeks 

Eousseau had kept a firm silence to Hume, neglecting 
to answer letters that plainly called for answer, and 
marking his displeasure in other unmistakable ways, 
yet Hume had never sought any explanation of what 

^ Com, iv. 846. 

® Ib. 890, A letter from Hume to Blair, long before the 
rapture overt, shows the former to have been by no immns so 
phlegmatic on this occasion as he may have seemecL ** I ho|>e, ** 
he writes, *'you have not so bad an opinion of mt as to think 
I was not melted on this occasion ; I assure you I kissed him 
and embraced him twenty times, with a pknfcitol eflusion of 
tears. I tbink no scene of my life was ever more affecting/^ 
Burton, ii. 816. The great doubters of tlie eighteenth century 
could without fear have accepted the test of the anelint saying 
that men without tears are worth little. 
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imist necessarily have stmck him as so singular, but 
eontinued to write as if nothing liacl happened. Was 
not this positive proof of a consciouBnoss of perfidy 1 

Some years afterwards he substituted another 
shorter set of grievances, namely, tliat Hume would 
not suffer ThorcBa to sit at table with him ; that he 
made a show of him ; and that Hume had an engrav- 
ing ejcecuted of himself, which made him as beautiful 
as a cheiiib, while in another engraving, which was 
a pendant to his own, Jean Jacques was made as ugly 
as a bear.^ 

It would be ridiculotis for us to waste any time in 
discussing these charges. They are not open to serious 
examination, though it is astonishing to find writers 
in our own day who fully believe that Hume was a 
traitor, and behaved extremely basely to the unfortu- 
nate man whom he had inveigled over to a barbarous 
iiland. The only part of the indictment about which 
there could bo tlie least doubt, was the possibility of 
Hume having been an accomplice in Walpole^s vary 
small pleasantry. Some of his friends in Paris sus- 
peottKl that ho had had a hand in the supposed latter 
from the King of Prussia. Although the letter con- 
stituted no very malignant jest, and could not by a 
icnsibl© man have been regarded as furmshing just 
complaint gainst one who, like Walpole, was merely 
an impudent stranger, yet if it could be shown that 
Hum© hwi taken an active part either in the composi- 
tion or the circulation of a spiteful bit of satire upon 
^ Bfirnardln ti« St, Herra, jcil, 79. 
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ono towards whom he was pretending a singular affec- 
tion, then we should admit that he sliowed such a 
want of sense of the delicacy of friendship as amounted 
to something like treachery. But a letter from Wal- 
pole to Hume sots this doubt at rest. I cannot be 
precise as to the time of my writing the King of 
Prussia's letter, but ... I not only supi^ressod the 
letter while you stayed there, out of delicacy to you, 
but it was the reason why, out of delicacy to myself, 
I did not go to see him as you often proposed to me, 
thinking it wrong to go and make a cordial visit to a 
man, with a letter in my pocket to laugh at 

With this all eke falls to tlie ground. It would 
be as unwise in us, as it was in liousseau himself, to 
complicate the hypotheses. Men do not act without 
motives, and Hume could have no motive in entering 
into any plot against Kousseau, even if the rival 
philosophers in Franca might have motives. W© 
know the character of our David Hum© perfectly 
wall, and though it was not faultless, ite fault certainly 
lay rather in an e^ccessiva desire to make the world 
comfortable for everybody, than in anytlung like 
purposeless malignity, of which he never had a ferae©. 
Moreover, all that befell Eousseau through Hume's 
agency was exceedingly to his advantaga Hum© was 

^ Walpole’s L$Uw$^ v. 7 (Ctumiaglmm’s ticiition). For other 
letters from the shrewd coxcomb on the tame matter, see p|). 
28-28. A ©orrohoratioa of the statemint that Hume know 
nothing of the letter until he was in Eiigland, may Iw inferml 
from what he wrote to Madame do Boiifflt^w ; Ilurtoa, if. 806, 
indti. % 
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t.hotit vanity, and hm hiUm show that he waa 
iMjdeiiHcsd at t\m achlition to his consequence 
eaino of hii patronage of a man who was much 
iibont and iinudi stared at. But, however tihis 
m did fill for liotisHaan that generosity and 
lifuliieiw cotihl do. He mm at groat pains in 
ailing him ; he used his interest to procure for 
III griint of a pension from the king; when 
mi provisionally refused the pension rather 
-we anything to Hume, the latter, still ignorant 
iuapicion tliat was blackening in Boussoau’s 
supposed that the refusal came from the fact 
peniion being kept private, and at once took 
res with the minister to procure the removal of 
adition of privacy, Beildes undeniable acts like 
tlie state of Hume’s mind towards his curious 
Is abundantly shown in his letters to all his 
ntimate friends, just as Bousseau’s gratitude to 
to lie rc^ad in all his early letters botli to Hume 
her persoiii* In the presence of such facts on 
M iide, and in the absence of any particle of 
pbk evidene© to neutralise them on the other, 
it Bousieau’s charges with gravity is irrational, 
iiume had written back in a mild and conciliar 
train, there can be no doubt that the unfortu- 
ictiin of hii own morbid ima^nation would, for 
- at imy rate, have been sobered and brought to 
i of his niiioonduci But Hume was incensed 
1 control at what he very pardonably took for 
©i*pie«i© of ateocious ingmrituda. He reproached 
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Rousseau in terms as harsh as those wliich drimm 
had used nine years before. He wrote to all his 
friends, withdrawing the kindly words ho had once 
used of Rousseau^s character, and substituting in 
their place the most unfavourable ho could find. He 
gave the philosophic circle in Paris exquisite delight 
by the confirmation which his story furnished of their 
own foresight, when they had warned liim that he 
was taking a viper to his bosom. Finally, in spite of 
the advice of Adam Smith, of one of the greatest of 
men, Turgot, and one of the smallest, Horace Walpole, 
he published a succinct account of the quarrel, first in 
French, and then in English. This step was chiefly 
due to the advice of the clique of whom Alembert 
was the spokesman, though it is due to him to mention 
that he softened various expressions in Hume's 
narrative, which he pronounced too harsh. It may 
be true that a council of war never fights ; a council 
of men of letters always does. The governing com- 
mittee of a literary, philosophical, or theological clique 
form the very worst advisers any man can have. 

Much must be forgiven to Hume, stung as he was 
by what appeared the most hateful ferocity in one on 
whom he had heaped acts of affection. Still, one 
would have been glad on behalf of human dignity, if 
ho had suffered with firm silence petulant charges 
against which the consciousness of his own upright- 
ness should have been the only answer. That high 
pride, of which there is too little ratifier than too much 
in the world, and which saves men from waste of 
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08 atid otluvra in pitiful accusations, vindica- 
laJiations, sliotild have helped humane pity in 
ig him froTu this poor quarrel. Long aftor- 
nuaseau said, “England, of which they paint 
pictures in France, has so cheerless a climate ; 
wearied witli tnatiy shocks, was in a condition 
profotind tnelancholy, that in all that passed 
3 I committed many faults. But are they 
bio to those of the enemies who persecuted 
)c)Bing them even to have done no more than 
d our private quarrels An ampler com 
vould have boon more seemly in tlio first 
, Init there is a measure of Justice in his 
it We need not, however, reproach the 
ime, Before mx months were over, he admits 
is fiometimes inclined to blame his publicar 
1 always to regret it.^ And his regret was 
>al moroly. When Ilousseau had returned to 
and was in danger of arrest, Hume was most 
n entreating Turgot to use his influence with 
imrnent to protect the wretched wanderer, and 
i answer ihowi both how sincere this humane 
ition was, and how practically serviceable.® 
iwhile there eniued a horrible fray in print, 
ate appeared in Paris and London in a cloud, 
xiinct Exposure was followed by succinct re- 
. Walpole ofliciouBly printed his own account 
wn share in the matter. Boswell officiously 

^ Iknmrdltt de St. Fkrr©, CMuv.» lii. 7i. 
dam Smith. Eurfcmu SSO. * Burton, 381. 
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wrote to tlie newspapers defending Ilousscau and 
attacking Walpole. King George followed the battle 
with intense curiosity. Hume with solemn formalities 
sent the documents to the British Museum. There 
was silence only in one place, and that was at Wootton. 
The unfortunate person who had done all the mischief 
printed not a word. 

The most prompt and quite the least instructive 
of the remarks invariably made upon any one who 
has acted in an ixnusual manner, is that lie must be 
mad. This universal criticism upon the unwonted 
really tells us nothing, because the tonn may cover 
any state of mind from a warranted dissent from 
established custom, down to absolute dementia. 
Rousseau was called mad when ha took to wearing 
convenient clotlies and living frugally. Ho was 
called mad when he quitted the town and went to 
live in the country. The same facile explanation 
covered his quarrel with importunate friends at the 
Hermitage. Voltaire called him mad for saying that 
if there were perfect harmony of taste and tempera- 
ment between the king's daughter and the execu- 
tioner's son, the pair ought to be allowed to maiTy, 
We who are not forced by conversational necessities 
to hurry to a judgment, may hesitate to take either 
taste for the country, or for frugal living, or even for 
democratic extravagances, as a mark of a disordered 
mind.^ That liousseau's conduct towards Hume was 

1 A vary common but random opinion tmeii Rouwtiau'a 
insanity to certain disagreeable habits avowed in tint Confessions, 
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iiicoiiHiHieiit with perfect mental soundness is quite 
plain. Hut to say this with cnido trenchancy, teaches 
us nothing. Instead of paying ourselves with phrases 
like monomania, it is more useful shortly to trace the 
conditions which proj)ared the way for mental derange- 
ment, because this is the only moans of understanding 
either its nature, or the degree to which it extended. 
Those ‘Conditions in lioussoau's case are perfectly 
simiile and obvious to any one who recognises the 
principle, that the essential facts of such mental dis- 
order as his must ho sought not in the symptoms, 
but from the whole range of moral and intellectual 
constitution, acted on by physical states and acting 
on them in turn. 

Eousseau was born with an organisation of extreme 
sensibility. This predisposition was farther deepened 
by the application in early youth of mental influences 
specially calculated to heighten juvenile sensibility. 
Oorrective discipline from circumstance and from 
formal instruction 'wm wholly absent, and thus the 
particular excess in his temperament became ever 
more and more exaggerated, and encroached at a rate 
of geometrical progression upon all the rest of his 
impulses and facultiei ; those, if he had been happily 
placed under some of the many foms of wholesome 

Tlwy tmj lia?© coiitrilmtinl in some small dogroe to depression 
of vital iiierglei, though for that matter Itousseaii’s strength 
and fKjwir of ©ndurancie were remarkable to the end. But they 
oertftinly tlld not pnalnoe » mental state in the least correspond- 
ing to that |«rtimdar variety of innanity, whieh posaesaes 
deftnitily markttl foatunis. 
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social pressure, would then on the contrary have 
gradually reduced his sensibility to more nornial pro- 
portion. When the vicious excess had decisively 
rooted itself in his character, he came to Paris, where 
it was irritated into further activity by the uncon- 
geniality of all that surrounded him. Hence the 
growth of a marked unsociality, taking literary form 
in the Discoixrses, and practical form in his retirement 
from the town. The alow depravation of the affective 
life was hastened by aolittide, by sonsuons expansion, 
by the long musings of literary composition. Well 
does Goethe's Princess warn the haphms Tasso : — 

Diuser I ‘fad 

Verleitet uiis, durch ohisanu^a Gobiisch, 

Durch stilk Thiilor fortzuwaiulorn ; nujhr 
Und mebr varwbhnt sich das Qemilth und strebt 
Die goldne Zeit, die ihm vou ausseii mangelt, 

In seinem Innern wieder berxustellen, 

So wenig dar Versnob gelingen will. 

Then came harsh and unjust treatment prolonged 
for many months, and this introduced a slight but 
genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness into 
what had hitherto been an excess of feeling about 
himself, rather than any positive feeling of hostility 
or suspicion about othera Finally and perhaps above 
all else, he was the victim of tormenting bodily pain, 
and of sleoplesenoss which resulted from it. The 
agitation and excitement of the journey to England, 
completed the sum of the conditions of disturbance, 
and as soon as ever ha was settled at Wootton, and 
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hail liUHuro to l>ro(Hl over the incidents of the few 
weeks since his arrival in England, the disorder which 
liad long been spreading through his impulses and 
alTocdaona, suddeidj but by a most natural eequonco 
extended to the faculties of his intelligence, and ho 
became the prey of delnsion, a delusion which was 
not yet fixtal, but which ultimately became so. 

**He has only felt dtiring the whole course of his 
life/’ wrote Ihniu^ sympathetically ; ‘*and in this 
rea|)e!ct his sensihility rises to a pikh beyond what I 
have scHUi any examj)le of j but it still gives him a 
more acute feeling of pain tlian of ploasuiu He is 
like a man who was stripped not only of Ids clothes, 
but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to 
combat with the rutle and boisterous elements. A 
morbid affective of this kind and of sudhi a 
degree of intensity, was the sure antecedent of a 
morbid intellectiml state, general or partial, depressed 
or exalted. Ona who is the prey of unsound feeb 
ingi, if they are only marked enough and persistent 
enough, naturally endi by a correspondingly unsound 
arrangement of all or some of his ideas to match. 
The intelligence is seduced into finding supports in 
miiconception of circumstances, for a misconception 
of human relation which hatl ite root in disordered 
amotion. This completes the broach of correspond- 
ance betweiiii the man's nature and tide external facts 
with which hi has to deal, though the breach may not, 
and in Iteuwau't cast eerfciunly did not, extend along 
^ iurten, it SI 4. 
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the whole line of feeling and judgment. Eousseau’a 
delusion about Hume’s sinister feeling and designs, 
which was the first definite manifestation of positive 
unsoundness in the sphere of the intelligence, was a 
last result of the gradual development of an inherited 
predisposition to aflfective unsoundness, which un- 
happily for the man’s history had never been counter- 
acted either by a strenuous education, or by the 
wholesome urgencies of life. 

We have only to remember that with him, as with 
the rest of us, there was entire unity of nature, with- 
out cataclysm or marvel or inexplicable rupture of 
mental continuity. All the facts came in an order 
that might have been foretold ; they all lay together, 
with their foundations down in physical temperament; 
the facts which made Eousseau’s name renowned and 
his influence a great force, along with those which 
made his life a scandal to others and a misery to 
himself. The deepest root of moral disorder lies in 
an immoderate expectation of happiness, and this 
immoderate unlawful expectation was the mark both 
of his character and his work. The exaltation of 
emotion over intelligence was the secret of his most 
striking production ; the same exaltation, by gaining 
increased mastery over his whole existence, at length 
passed the limit of sanity and wrecked him. The 
tendency of the dominant side of a character towards 
diseased exaggeration is a fact of daily observation. 
The ruin which the excess of strong reli^ous imaginar 
tion works in natures without the quality of energetic 
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reac'^tion, was bIiowh in the cage of Roussoau^a 
)rarj, Oowpar. This gontlo poet’s delusions 

0 wrath of God were equally pitiable and 
% source of tomieufc to their victim, with 
’g delusioiis about the malignity of his 
M plotters among men. We must call such 
on unsound, but the important thing is to 
r that insanity was only a niodihcation of 
pecially marked tendencies of the Butlbrer’s 

,mlm to protect himself agait'iat the defama- 
is enemies led him at this time to compose 
amt of hii own life, which is probably the 
of his writings that continues to be generally 
e composed the first part of the Confessions 
X)n, during the autumn and winter of 1766. 
of giving his memoirs to the public was an 
)riginally suggested by one of his ptiblishers. 
inemoirH of one’s own life wm one of the 
f tlia time, but like all eke, it became in 
*s liiintl Eointitlnng more far-reaching and 
hmi a pawing faihion. Other people wrote 
fttorioi of their outer livei, amply coloured 
lantle docomtions. llouHitmu with unquaib 
lity plunged into the inmost depths, hiding 
tliat would l»e likely to make him ©itlier 

1 or hateful in common opinion, and invent- 
ing that could attract much sympathy or 
miration. Though, m has been pointed out 
the Oonfeiiions abound in small inaccuracies 
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of date, hardly to be avoided by an oldish man in 
reference to the facta of his boyhood, whether a 
Eousseau or a Goethe, and though one or two of the 
incidents are too deeply coloured with the hues of 
sentimental reminiscence, and one or two of them are 
downright impossible, yet when all these deductions 
have been made, the substantial truthfulness of what 
remains is made more evident with every addition tc 
our materials for testing them. When all the circum- 
stances of Eousseau’s life are weighed, and when full 
account has been taken of his proved delinquencies, 
we yet perceive that he was at bottom a character as 
essentially sincere, trutliful, careful of fact and reality, 
as is consistent with the general empire of sensation 
over untrained intelligence.^ As for the egotism of 
the Confessions, it is hard to see how a man is to tell 
the story of his own life without egotism. And it 
may be worth adding that the self -feeling which 
comes to the surface and asserts itself, is in a great 
many cases far less vicious and debilitating than the 
same feeling nursed internally with a troglody tish shy- 
ness. But Eousseau^s egotism manifested itself per- 
versely. This is true to a certain small extent, and 
one or two of the disclosures in the Confessions are 
in very nauseous matter, and are made moreover in a 
very nauseous manner. There are some vices whose 
grotesquencss stirs us more deeply than downright 

1 For an instructive and, as it appears to me, a thoroughly 
trustworthy account of the temper in which the Confessions 
were written, see the 4th of the JRM&rim. 
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ifcioij and wa road of certain jmoriliticB arowod 
lousaeau, witJi a livelier impatioiico than old 
Diinto Cellini quickens in us, when ho confesses 
lorriblo assassination. This morbid fown of self- 
g is only less disgtiating than the allied fonn 
i clothes itself in the phrasos of religious exalta- 
And there is not much of it Blot out half a 
i pages from the ConfesHiorii, and the egotism is 
ire perverted than in the confossioiiB of Augustine 
Cardan. 

lose remarks are not nnule to extenuate lions- 
I faults, or to raise the jiopular estimate of his 
cter, but simply in the interests of a greater pre- 
L of criticism. In England criticism has nearly 
been of the most vulgar superficiality in respect 
lusseau, from the time of Horace Walpole dowm 
i. The Confessions in their least agreeable parti, 
ther ciipectally in those j)art«, are the axpreision 
new side and in a peculiar way of the same 
n of the esientiid gocKlnesi of nature and the 
rtancci of iinderitanding nature and restoring its 
, which inspired the Discourses and Emilius. 
roultl fain hIiow to my fellows,^' he began, 
in all the truth of nature,^* and he cannot be 
[mi with any failure to keep his word. He 
scM-'I opinicin, unci hence was careless to observe 
her or no tint revelation of human nakedness 
likely to wld to the popular respeot for nature 
the imturiil miin. After all, considering that 
tiiro it for tiiii most part a hollow and pretentious 
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phantasmagoria of mimic figures posing in breeches 
and peruke, we may try to forgive certain cruel blows 
to the dignified assumptions, solemn words, and high 
heels of convention, in one who would not lie, nor 
dissemble kinship with the four-footed. Intense sub- 
jective preoccupations in markedly emotional natures 
all tend to come to the same end. The distance from 
Eousseau’s odious erotics to the glorified ecstasies of 
many a poor female saint is not far. In any case, 
let us know the facts about human nature, and the 
pathological facts no less than the others. These are 
the first thing, and the second, and the third also. 

The exaltation of the opening page of the Confes- 
sions is shocking. No monk nor saint ever wrote any- 
thing more revolting in its blasphemous self-feeling. 
But the exaltation almost instantly became calm, when 
the course of the story necessarily drew the writer 
into dealings with objective facts, even muffled as 
they were by memory and imagination. The brood- 
ings over old reminiscence soothed him, the labour 
of composition occupied him, and he forgot, as the 
modem reader would never know from internal 
evidence, that he was preparing a vindication of his 
life and character against the infamies with which 
Hume and others were supposed to be industiiously 
blackening them. While he was writing this famous 
composition, severed by so vast a gulf from the modes 
of English provincial life, he was on good terms with 
one or two of the great people in his neighbourhood, 
and kept up a gracious and social correspondence 
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ifun. Ho wm grtMitly ph^anml l)y a compliment 
ai4 paitl to him by the govomment, appanmtly 
h tfio intaroBt of (Jenoiul (Jonway. The duty 
ad boon paid upon certain ImxoH forwarder I to 
au from Hwitzerland was recouped by thc^ 
y/ ami t!ie arningementB for the annual pen 
f one hundred pounds were concluded and 
mI by him, after ho hiul dtdy satiBhed himself 
[lum^ was liot the indirect autlmr of the beno” 
The weatlujr was tlm worst possible, but 
vm* it allowed him to go out of d(iom, he found 
, in climbing the heights around him in search 
ous ; for he hiwl now come to think the 

}Ty of a single new plant a hundred times more 
tlian to have the whole human race listening 
r sermoni for Indf a century.^ “This indolent 
)iitemplative life that you do not approve/* 
)te to the elder Mirabeau, “and for which I 
:1 to nmk© no ©xcuges, becomes every day more 
Hi to me: to wander alone among the trees 
«ks that surround my dwelling; to muse or 
to c«travap*te at my ease, and m you say to 
liipirig in the air ; when my brain gets too hot, 
i It liy diiiacting some moss or fern j in short, to 
ler inyiolf without restraint to my phantasies, 
heaven bii thanked, are all under my own con- 

,t«r to tlw Dtiki of Omftiui, Feb. 27, 1767. Cbrr., ?. 

I ns. 

V. 138 ; to Ciiin«ml Ccavviiy (March 20), p. 1B7, 

n, f. 37. 
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trol, — all that is for me the height of enjoyment, to 
which I can imagine nothing superior in this world 
for a man of my age and in my condition.”^ 

This contentment did not last long. The snow 
kept him indoors. The excitement of composition 
abated. Theresa harassed him by ignoble quarrels 
with the women in the kitchen. His delusions re- 
turned with greater force than before. He believed 
that the whole English nation was in a plot against 
him, that all his letters were opened before reaching 
London and before leaving it, that all his movements 
were closely watched, and that he was surrounded 
by unseen guards to prevent any attempt at escape.^ 
At length these delusions got such complete mastery 
over him, that in a paroxysm of terror he fled away 
from Wootton, leaving money, papers, and all else 
behind him. Nothing was heard of him for a fort- 
night, when Mr. Davenport received a letter from 
him dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire. Mr. Daven- 
port’s conduct throughout was marked by a humanity 
and patience that do him the highest honour. He 
confesses himself “quite moved to read poor Eotis- 
seau’s mournful epistle,” “ You shall sec his letter,” 
he writes to Hume, “the first opportunity; but God 
help him, I can’t for pity give a copy; and ’tis 
so much mixed with his own poor little private 
concerns, that it would not be right in me to do 

^ Corn, V. 88. 

2 See the letters to Du Poyrou, of the 2d aiul 4th of April 
1767. Corr., v. 140-147. 
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a ift tJiaganarositj wluclimakasHume^a impati* 
that of hm miHehiovoua advisara in Paris ap- 
y, licnisHoati had bohavacl qtiifco as ill to Mr. 
rfc m !u 3 had dona to llunio, iwid had received 
qtifil icirvicas froiia hiiu/^ The good man at 
; a servant to Bpalding in st^areh of his un- 
nest, Init IlouHstmu had again disappeared, 
son of tliii pariih had pjmstMl several hours 
day in hii company, and had found him 
and gooddiumoured. He had had a blue 
e for himmdf, ami had written a long letter 
cl cdiancellor, praying him to appoint a guard, 
eau^s own expense, to escort him in safety 
he kingdom where enemies were plotting 
lii He was next heard of at Dover 

h whence he wrote a letter to General Con- 
ing fortii his delusion in full form,"* He is 
n of a {dot ; the eoni|)iratora will not allow 
leave the island, last ha should divulge in 
Lintricis the outrages to which he has boon 
I here ; Ini percaivei the iinister nmnmuvras 
arrest liitii if he attompte to put his foot on 
itji. Hut hti warni them that Im tragical 
nine© eiinnofc takes place without creating in- 
still if (ianeriil Conway will only let him go, 
liii word of honour tlmt he will not publish 

ifKirt to Iliiitii ; llartoii, il67»ll7L 

it, to liavpiiiwrl, Dm *i*i, 1706, and April SO, 1707. 

II, Ifil 

tt. illi, li7i. * amr., v. lOB. 
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a line of the memoirs ho has written^ nor ever divulge 
the wrongs which he has suffei'ed in England. 
see my last hour approaching,” he concluded ; I am 
determined, if necessary, to advance to meet it, and 
to perish or be free ; there is no longer any other 
alternative.” On the same evening on which he 
wrote this letter (al)out May 20-22), the forlorn crea- 
ture took boat and landed at Calais, where ho soema 
at once to have recovered his composure and a light 
mind. 



OHAPTER VIL 

TIIK END. 

Befdee Icmvinp; England, Roiisacau had rocoivod raora 
than otm h»ng aiul raiuhling letter from a man who 
wiw m \udike the r<mt of mankind as ho was nnlike 
tho!n himself. This was the Marquis of Miraboati 
(l71fi'B9), the violeiit, tyrannical, pedantic, humor- 
istic sire of a tnora famous son. Perhaps we might 
say that Miralwau and Rousseau wore the two most 
lingular originals then known to men, and Mirabeau’s 
originality was in some respects the xnore salient of 
the two. There is loss of the conventional tone of 
tim eighteenth century Frenchman in him than in 
any other coriipicuoui mm of the time, though like 
nifiiiy other headstrong and despotic souls he picked 
up the current notions of philanthropy and human 
hrothorliood. lie really was by very force of tempera- 
merit that rebel against the narrowness, trimness, 
and moml formalism of tlia time which Rousseau 
only elidtnecl and attempted to be, with the secondary 
degree of suceeis that follows veliemenee without 
native itrengtiiL Mirabeau was a sort of Swift, who 
hml s^igely taken up tlie trade of friendship for 
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iniui iiiul acItjpiiKl iha plinwi^i al |H'rfe»etiUil 
liciXimmm mi tlm otJun- imml wiw iiif’aiit ft^r 
sava tliiit he Ijeeataa |kiskwi4i*<1 «»f unrteari t! 

Mirabeiiii, like fliier|ua« hiamelh v 
|)re 8 H 0 (I by tlu) niarktul immr of emitmnp> 
ing, itM jirudentia! di<iiU’tirn, iti ha'nittlistii 
that Im native itimirgeney only found vent 
life, whiki in puhlic he |»kiyt*tl |tf‘i!iigogne to i 
nuun Friantl of QueMnai mo I orthodox ae 
ho waB, ho <loIight4«l in Houn>u'iiii a hook« : 
no nioralify that guoa ilee|rt’r than xonm; 
liki^ a thiindorholt, mill iidvaiiooa with t 
aiiuraiM‘4,1 of truth, for yim urn iilwaya triio, 
to your notions for tlio iiituiioiitd* Ho wr 
him io, Imt ho told him iii ilio ramo t.iiiii 
length, and with a niuaiio linniour and if 
laaa aoadciitiics tlmn HalMikiiiaii, timt ho liii 
almurclly in his qnarrol with llitiiio, Tlitirn 
morn qiiaiiit tlmn tlw ii}i|ioiirttiieo of a f 
iacramental phimm of ttni «iiot of tJio o 
floating in th© iniibt of a Cii|iioim siroatn i 
whiiniiottlitiiii. Ho eoiiiilinltw with a divu 
meration of all lii» country sisii^ and 
their r©»{«ictivti iiiiviiiitagii atid dimdvatr 
prays Eoiiititii to take up Iiiii rosidonoo 
ever of them may pleaii tiini 

Immeditkily on landing at (Jalaii ite 
formed Mi»b«au, and MiralMmii Imt m li 
veying Mm stealthily, for Hit warrant of i 
* Strwki^ii, li iis«im 
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«rf wiijR *stili in to a lionao at Flenry. 
Blit till' l»Vit,nHl of Men, to uho Iuh own account of 
'' licjm It'tiora m a plum’-troe boars plums/' 
aiitl wrot.i! t4» luM i^uiwt with strange humoristic vein- 
liilitj tuul droll iniporturhahb tompor, as one who 
know Iuh Jean .liM-tfuim. Ho exhorts him in many 
to harJim himself agaiimt oxcossivo Bcusibility, 
to Ihs !eH4 itiisiilanimons, to iiiko sociaty more lightly, 
im his own light e.Htimate i J its worth should lead him 
to do. No doubt its out44ida is a shifting surfacc- 
piiiiU’e, nay tnaui ritlieulouH, if you will; but if the 
irroguliir and eeii«ahiss flight of Imttarlliaa wearies you 
ill yoiir walk, it in your own fault for looking continu- . 
ouMty at what wan only made to adorn and vary th€|''‘ 
iciitio, Hut how many social virtues, how muc^;,; 
goiithuieiia iiiid e,onaideratonosa, how many bon6Vole|tt . 
iieiioiw, riuniuu at tint bottom of it all"^ Enormous 
iiuiiiifo.Mt4ie.H of iliti doetrina of perfectibility were not 
it! iliw hiiwfc dogriui iiitlmr loothing or interestit^ to' 
i,kiiiiii44mu, mid llie thrusts of shrewd candour at hw 
©i|if*tii4P might touch his fancy on a single oc^#i, 
hut not oftonor. Two humorists^ are seldom s^ilS" 
ftd ill witiiiiiiig oiui another. Besidw, Miraheaii in- 
ilifcotl itii.it J'tmti Jacijmis should read this or tliat of 
liii iMiciki. llciusatmu aniwared that he would try, 
lull wafiMiil liiiii of the folly of it. ** I do not enga.g 0 
tJmmf • to follow what you say, because it has always 
bitii imififiil to Bill to think, and fatiguing to follow 
tilt rtioiiglili of other people, and at present I cannot 
* rnmek^lmtk H SI7. 
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do so at Tliough they continued to be good 

friends, Rousseau only remained three or four weeks 
at Fleury. His old acquaintance at Montmorency, 
the Prince of Conti, partly perhaps from contrition 
at the rather unchivalrous fashion in which his great 
friends had hustled the philosopher away at the time 
of the decree of the parliament of Paris, offered him 
refuge at one of his country seats at Trye near Gisors. 
Here he installed Rousseau under the name of Renou, 
either to silence the indiscreet curiosity of neighbours, 
or to gratify a whim of Rousseau himself. 

Rousseau remained for a year (June 1767-June 
1768), composing the second part of the Confessions, 
in a condition of extreme mental confusion. Husky 
phantoms walked with him once more. He knew the 
gardener, the servants, the neighbours, all to be in 
the pay of Hume, and that he was watched day and 
night with a view to his destruction.^ He entirely 
gave up either reading or writing, save a very small 
number of letters, and he declared that to take up the 
pen even for these was like lifting a load of iron. The 
only interest he had was botany, aixd for this his 
passion became daily more intense. He appears to 
have been as contented as a child, so long as he could 
employ himself in long expeditions in search of new 
plants, in arranging a herbarium, in watching the 
growth of the germ of some rare seed which needed 
careful tending. But the story had once more the 
same conclusion. He fled from Trye, as he had fled 
^ June 19, 1767. Uorr,, v. 172. ® Oferr., v. 267, 875- 
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from Wuoiioiu Uo meant ajiparontly to go to 
(Jhamberi, drawn liy tlm de.op inagnoiic force of old 
momoriciB that Boemod long (sxtinct. But at Qrenohlo 
on his way thither ho encountered a substantial 
grievance. A man alleged that he had lent IlouBHcmu 
a few francs seven years previously, lie was inn 
ilouhtedly mistahim, and was fully couvictcd of his 
mistake liy proper authorities, hut Kousscau^s corro- 
sponchnits sulTered none the less for that. We all 
know whcui monomania seii^es a man, liow adroitly 
and how eagerly it colonrs every incident Tlio mis- 
taken claim was proof demonstrative of that frightful 
and tenebrous conspiracy, which they might have 
thought a delusion hitherto, but which, alas, this 
showed to bo only too tragically real^ and so on, 
through many pages of droning wretch adnosa^ Then 
wo find him at Bourgoin, whore he spent some months 
in shabby taverns, and then many months more at 
Monquin on adjoining uplands.^ The ostrangoment 
from Tliorasa, of which onougli has boon said already,^ 
wai added to his other torments. lie resolved, as so 
many of the self-tortured have dona since, to go in 
isarcli of hapipiness to the western lands beyond tlio 
Atlantic, whore the elixir of bliss is thought by the 
wemed among us to bo inexhaustible and assured. 
Almost in the lama page he turns his face eastwards, 

» Omr., T. 830481, 408, ®to. 

^ lleargola, Aug. 1768, to March, 1769. Moaquia, to 
July 1770. 

* S«« abovi, vol L chap. ir. 
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and dreams of ending his days peacefully among the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago. Next ho gravely, 
not only designed, but actually took measures, to re- 
turn to Wootton. All was no more tlian the momen- 
tary incoherent purpose of a sick man^s dream, the 
weary distraction of one who had deliberately devoted 
himself to isolation from his fellows, without first 
sitting down carefully to count the cost, or to measure 
the inner resources which he possessed to meet the 
deadly strain that isolation puts on every one of a 
man’s mental fibres. Geographical loneliness is to 
some a condition of their fullest strength, but most 
of the few who dare to make a moral solitude for 
themselves, find that they have assuredly not made 
peace. Such solitude, as Soiith said of the study of 
the Apocalypse, cither finds a man mad, or leaves him 
so. Not all can play the stoic who will, and it is still 
more certain that one who like Rousseau has lain 
down with the doctrine that in all things imaginable 
it is impossible for him to do at all what he cannot 
do with pleasure, will end in a condition of profound 
and hopeless impotence in respect to pleasure itself. 

In July 1770, he made his way to Paris, and here 
he remained eight years longer, not without the in- 
troduction of a certain degree of order into his outer 
life, though the clouds of vague suspicion and distrast, 
half bitter, half mournful, hung heavily as ever upon 
his mind. The Dialogues, which he wrote at this 
period (1775-76) to vindicate his memory from the 
defamation that was to be launched in a dark toirent 
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u|Mni the world at ilie moinont of his death, could 
[joHsildy have lieeii writUiu by a man in his right 
intnd. Yet the b«mt of the Mnsiiigs, which wore 
written still nc?ar<n’ the end, are mastarpiocca in the 
atyle of eon tern plative prune. The third, the fifth, 
tlie seventh, eaptu^ially abound in tliat oven, full, 
mellow gravity of totm which is so rare in literature, 
iHieauHo tlui <huip ahwu’ption of spirit which is its 
source is no rare in life. They reveal Koussoau to us 
with a truth beyoiul that atUiined in any of his other 
pieces a monrnful Humhre figure, looming shadowily 
in the tlark glow of sundown atuong sad and desolate 
places. There is nothing like them in the French 
tongUiH which is the speech of the clear, the cheerful, 
or the august among men ; nothing like this sonorous 
plainnong, the itrangely melodious expression in the 
mimic of prose of a darkened spirit which yet had 
imaginative vkions of beatituda 

It 18 interciting to look on one or two pictures of 
tlie Iimt w&ite and obicure years of the man, whose 
words were at tins time silently fermenting for good 
mid for evil in many spirits— a Schiller, a Herder, a 
Jeanne Phlipon, a Ilobespierre, a Gabriel Mirabaau, 
and iimny hundreds of tliose whose destiny was not 
to lead, but ingenuoimly to follow, liousseau seems to 
have repulsed nearly all his ancient friends, and to 
have sittiiod down with dogged resolve to his old 
teadi of ©opyiflg music* In summer be rose at five, 
oopldl mmi© until half -past seven; munched his 
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breakfast, atraiiging on paper during the process such 
plants as he had gathered the previous afternoon; 
then he returned to his work, dined at half past twelve, 
and went forth to take coffee at some public place. 
He would not return from his walk until niglitfall, 
and he retired at half-piiat ten. I'he pavements of 
Paris wore hateful to him because tlu\y tore liis feet, 
and, said ho, with deeply significant untithesis, ** I am 
not afraid of death, but I dread pain/’ He always 
found his way as fast as possible to one of the suburbs, 
and one of his greatest deliglits was to watch Mont 
Val6rien in the sunset. ‘‘Atheists,” he saitl calumni- 
ously, “ do not love the country ; tlu^y like the en« 
virons of Paris, where you have all the pleasures of 
the city, good cheer, books, pretty women ; but if you 
take these things away, then they die of weariness.” 
The note of every bird held him attentive, and filled 
his mind with delicious images. A graceful story is 
told of two swallows who made a nest in Ilousgeau^s 
sleeping-room, and hatched the eggs there. “ I waa 
no more than a doorkeeper for them,” he said, “ for 
I kept opening tlie window for them every moment 
They used to fly witii a great stir round my head, 
until I had fulfilled the duties of the tacit convention 
between these swallows and me.” 

In January 1771, Beraardin d© St Piei^e, author 
of the immortal Paul and Firginm (1788), finding 
himself at tib© Cape of Good Hope, wrote to a friend 
in France just previously to his return to Europe, 
counting among otoer delights that of noting two 
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fit. 

•tiniiuin-s in om RouBHoau liappened to seo 

thti lotitor, and iixproamnl a (laairo to make the ac- 
qnaintiwiea nf a man w!io in returning home should 
think of tliiit M one of his ehief ploasurea To this 
we owe the following pictures of an interior from St 
Pierre’s harnl 

In the iminth of June in I 77 i^ a friend having offered 
to take lua U> mm Jean Jatupien Umwatum, he brcnight me 
to 11 htiuiii In tlie Hue Plfitri^rt^, nearly oppoeite to the. 
Hdtel tie la Foate. We motmted to the fourth story. 
W© kntwketh atul Mmlnme lltnmsaau opened the door. 

in^ gentlemen/* «tm aaitl, “you will hud my 
luwlwntl.** We |«uiaetl through a vmj small antechamber, 
wlieni lliii hmwehulil utenHils were neatly arranged, and 
from til at Into a rtnun where Jean Jacques was seated in 
an ovemmt and a white cap, busy copying music. He 
rtmi with a smiling face, offered ui chairs, and resumed 
hl« work, at the arntm time taking a part in conversation, 
fie wfw thin ami of midille height. On© shoulder struck 
me m riither higher than the other . . . otherwise he 
WM very well prtjportlomal He had a brown complexion, 
«m© colour on hfi ohec^k-bonea, a good mouth, a well- 
iniwli no«% a roumltd mid lofty brow, and eyes full of 
flni. Thi ■tdillqui lines falling from the nostols to the 
iixlwimlly of the li|», and marking a physiognomy, in lim 
mm ei|ire««ed gmat mmsilnlity and «(jmetbing even pairn 
fuL Oiiii oliwfvid In hit face tlirea or four of the char- 
acliriitici til milanolioly^*«tlm deep receding eyes and the 
eliViitloii of tlii ©yebrows i you saw profound sadness in 
llni wrinkles of thti brow * a keen and even caustic gaiety 
ill a tltonmml little crciwes at the comeri of the eyes, of 

^ Tlte life of llcrnarilla tie bt Pkrr© (1787-1814) was nearly 
ts irregular m that tif hii Mend and master. But his character 
wm f^ntially c»fty and •tifiih, like that of many oth« senti- 
m«atallili of ikt flwt onltr. 
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whicli the orbits entirely dimi.ppeared when be langbeci 
. . . Near him was a spinette on which from tixne to 
time he tried an air. Two little beds of blue and white 
striped calico, a toble, and a few chairs, made the stock of 
his furniture. On the walls himg a plan of the forest 
and park of Montmorency, where he had once lived, and 
an engraving of the King of England, his old benefactor. 
His wife was sitting memling linen ; a canary sang in a 
cage hung from the ceiling ; sparrows came for crumbs on 
to the sills of the windows, which on the aide of the street 
were open ; while in the window of the antechamber we 
noticed boxes and pots filled with such plants aa it pleases 
nature to sow. There was in the whole effeKit of his little 
establishment an air of cleanness, peace, and simplicity, 
which was delightful. 

A few days after, Eousseau rcturnod the visit. 
“He wore a round wig, well powdered and curled, 
carrying a hat under his arm, and in a full suit of 
nankeen. His whole exterior was motleat, but ex- 
tremely neat.” He expressed his passion for good 
coffee, saying that this and ice were the only two 
luxuries for which he cared. Si Pierre happened to 
have brought some from the Isle of Bourbon, so on 
the following day he rashly sent Rousseau a small 
packet, which at first produced a polito letter of 
thanks ; but the day after the letter of thanks came 
one of harsh protest against the ignominy of receiving 
presents which could not be returned, and bidding 
the unfortunate donor to choose between taking his 
coffee back or never seeing his new friend again. 
A fair bargain was ultimately arranged, St. Pieixe 
receiving in exchange for his coffee some curious root 
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or othor, iiikI a ImioIc mi ichthyology. Immediately 
afterwardii ho wont to din« with hi«migo. He arrived 
at olovoii ill till.) forotioon, ami they couverawl until 
hiilf'j»iwt twolve* 

Thott liii Wife laid tlie eloth, ffe took a bottle of 
wine, iitid ho |»tit it mt this tahks, ii«ked wliether we 
hii%a'i onmigli, or it I win fond of drinking. *^IIow 
miiiiy iiro ilions of paid 1. ** Tluw/* lie »aitl ; you, 

my wifo, and Well/* I wont on, ‘*wlion I drink 

winti iintl am iiloms, I drink a good hnlfdjotths, anil 1 
drink a trillo moro when I am with frionda.” ‘‘In. that 
riiw*./* Ito ftiiMWoro*!, *‘wtiahall not hiiva enough ; I must go 
down Into the rolhir/* Ho hrouglit up a second bottle. 
Hia wife two diahoa, onn of amidl tarts, and another 

wliiiih wiw eoverod. He aaid, allowing me the tlrs’fc, ‘*That 
la your ilbli and the otlmr k mine,” “I dim^t eat much 
fMOitry/* I Slid, ** luit I ho|m to be iillowdi to taate what you 
hiivii gol,” **Oh, they are both eommon/* he replied; 
“ but rmwl iloidl emu for thin. Tls a Swiss dish j a 

aiiii|>ouii*l of hml, in niton, vcpitablti, and chestnuts.” It 
wm iiic«dleiit After theio two dlsliei^ we had iliees of 
Ittsnf ill naiad ; ilieii biicttiti mid clioese ; after which Ms 
wife iorvinl tiie eiiffiHi. 

« # # # # « 

One wlieii I wm at his liouiii, 1 saw various 

ellliPr etiming for ndii of music, or bringing 
tlmiii lo him to ropy. He received them standing and 
iiiieovnroii Ihi »iiid to “The price is io much” 
«ml recotvwl the iitoimy ; to othori, “ How ioon must I 
wliirn iiiy cii|:iy I” “ My mbtrtw would like to have it 
buck ill m furliilgbk” ** Oh, that’s out of the quistloa : I 
imtii work, I imii’t do it in tlmn three weeks.” I 
ltii|iiirtifl why Iw ilitl not take his tahinti to hotter market 
** AIi” lit aiiiwtiivtl, aw two louiiiiuw in the 

world I iiitti rkli| or who might have Imen if he had 
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chosen ; a man capricious, singular, fantastic ; this is the 
Eousseau of the public ; the other is obliged to work for 
his living, the Rousseau whom you soe.”^ 

They often took long rambles together, and all 
proceeded most harmoniously, unless St Pierre offered 
to pay for such refreshment as they might take, when 
a furious explosion was sure to follow. Here is one 
more picture, without explosion. 

An .Easter Monday Excursion to Mont Val&im. 

We made an appointment at a caf4 in the Champa 
Elysdes. In the morning we took some chocolate. The 
wind was westerly, and the air fresh. The sun was sur- 
rounded by white clouds, spread in masses over an azure 
sky. Reaching the Bois de Boulogne by eight o^clock, 
Jean Jacques set to work botanising. As he collected his 
little harvest, we kept walking along. We had gone 
through part of the wood, when in the midst of the soli- 
tude we perceived two young girls, one of whom was 
arranging the other’s hair.— [Reminded them of some 
verses of Virgil.] . . . 

Arrived on the edge of the river, we crossed the ferry 
with a number of people whom devotion was taking to 
Mont Valdrien. We climbed an extremely stiff slope, and 
were hardly on the top before hunger overtook us and we 
began to think of dining. Rousseau then led the way 
towards a hermihige, where he knew we could make sure 
of hospitality. The brother who opened to ua, conducted 
us to the ebaped, where they were reciting the litanies of 
providence, which are extremely beautiful. . . . When 
we had prayed, Jean Jacques said to me with genuine 
feeling: “Now I feel what is said in the gospel, ‘Where 
several of you are gathered together in my name, there 

i (Em., xii. 69, 78, 
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will I Ih^ in ilu*. mitlnt of Iliem in a Bo.ntiment 

<jf pt‘acu^ ant! cumrnrfc lunni that penutratns the souU’ 
I ivplititl, if worn alive, yoti would bo ii 

llatholic” Ah/’ Bai<l ho, tho team in his eyes, 
F4uolon worn alivo, 1, would Book to bo bin lackoy.” 

Pn»ontiy wt‘. wt*ro iutroducial into tho roftictory ; we 
oumdvoH during tho reading. The subject was the 
injiwtioo of tht‘ (‘.oin|>lainingB of man : God has brought 
him frtuu nothing, ho owoth him nothing. After the 
reading, lUmawtiau said to mo in a voice of deep emotion : 

All, how hafipy is the man who can believe. . . Wo 
w“alkial about hu* some time in the cloisttvr and tho gardens. 
Tlu‘y command an immense prospcajt. Paris in the dis- 
tamu^ reared her towers all covered with light, and made 
a crown to the far-siireading landscape. The brightness 
of the view coiitrasted with tho great leaden clouds that 
rolled after one another from tho wost, and soeinod to fill 
the valley, ... In tho afternoon rain came on, as wo 
approaidied tho Porta Maillot. We took shelter along 
with II crowd of other holiday folk under ioina chestnut- 
traoi whoso leave.* wore coming out One of the waiters 
of a tavern perceiving Joan Jact|uei, rushed to him full 
of joy, exclaiming, “ What, is it you, mon hanhommi F 
Why, it is a whole age since we have seen you.^* Bous- 
ioau replied cheerfully, ** ’Tis because my wife lias been 
ill, and I myself have been out of sorts.” ** Mm pauwi 
repUed the lad, ** you must not stop here ; 
coimi in, come in, ami I will ftml Kiom for you.” He 
hurried iw along to a room upstairs, where in spite of the 
crowd h« procured for us chairs and a table, and bread 
and wine. I mid to Jean Jac{|ues, *‘He seems very 
familiar with you.” He answered, ** Yes, we have known 
one another some years. We used to come here in fine 
wimtluir, my wife and I, to eat a cutlet of an evening.”^ 


* (Mm*i xli 104, ite, ; and also the I*riambuk de VAroadUt 
dm. viL 04, m. 

¥Ob. II. T 
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Things did not continue to go thus smoothly. 
One day St. Pierre went to see him, and was received 
without a word, and with stijSf and gloomy mien. Ho 
tried to talk, but only got monosyllables ; he took up 
a book, and this drew a sarcasm which sent him forth 
from the room. For more than two months they did 
not meet. At length they had an accidental encounter 
at a street corner. Kousseau accosted St. Pierre, 
and with a gradually warming sensibility proceeded 
thus : “There are days when I want to bo alone and 
crave privacy. I come back from my solitary expedi- 
tions so calm and contented. There I have not been 
wanting to anybody, nor has anybody been wanting 
to me,’' and so on.^ He expressed this humour more 
pointedly on some other occasion, when ho said that 
there were times in which he fled from the eyes of 
men as from Parthian arrowa As one said who 
knew from experience, the fate of his most intimate 
friend depended on a word or a gesture.^ Another 
of them declared that he knew Rousseau’s style of 
discarding a friend by letter so thoroughly, that he 
felt confident he could supply liousseau^s place in 
case of illness or abaenca^ In much of this we sus- 
pect that the quarrel was perfectly justified. Sociality 
meant a futile display before unworriiy and conde- 
scending curiosity. “ It is not I whom they care 

1 St. Pierre, xii. 81-83. 

® Dusaiilx, p. 81. For his quarrel with Rouweau, see pp, 
180, etc. 

* Kulhi^res in Dusaulx, p. 179. For a stranp interview 
between Rulhi^res and Rousseau, see pp. 186-180. 
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for,** \m vary t.ruly Btiid, “ Imt public opinion and talk 
about ino, without a thought of what real worth I 
may havo.” Honca lus stcmclfaBt refusal to go out to 
(Hue or «ujK The mere iinpertinonca of the desire to 
mm liiui wm illuntrated by soma coxcombs who insisted 
with a famous actresi of his acquaintance, that she 
fthotild invite tlie strange philosopher to meet them. 
Him wa» awards that no known force would pt3rsuado 
HouHHeiiu to come, no she dressed up her tailor as 
philosopher, bade him keep a silent tongue, and 
vanish gtiddenly without a word of farewell The 
tailor was long philosophically silent, and by the time 
that wine had loosened liis tongue, the rest of the 
eomimny were too far gone to perceive that the sup- 
posed Ilouiseau was chattering vulgar nonsense.^ 
We can believe that with admirers of this stamp 
Itouiicmii was well pleased to let tailors or others 
stand in his place. There were some, however, of a 
different iort, who flitted across his sight and then 
either vanished of their own accord, or were silently 
dismiised, from Madam© de Genlis up to Gr^try and 
Oluck With Ghtck he seems to have quarrelled for 
iotting hii musio to French words, when he must 
have known that Italian was the only tongue fit for 
muiie.^ Yet it was remarked that no one ever heard 
him ipaak ill of others. His enemies, the figures of 
hii delusion, were vaguely denounced in many dron- 
ings, but they remained in dark shadow and were 
unimiiied. When Voltaire paid his famous last visit 
^ i. 181 . ^ ^ 
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to tlio capital (1778), some ono thought of payitig 
court to Rousseau by making a mock of the triumphal 
reception of the old warrior, but Rousseau harshly 
checked the detractor. It is true that in 1770-71 he 
gave to some few of his acquaintances ono or more 
readings of the Confessions, although they contained 
much painful matter for many people still living, 
among the rest for Madame d’Epinay. Slie wrote 
justifiably enough to the lieutenant of police, praying 
that all such readings might be prohibited, and it is 
believed that they wore so prohibited.^ 

In 1769, when Polish anarchy was at its height, 
as if to show at once how profound the anarchy was, 
and how profound the faith among many minds in 
the power of the new BYench theories, an application 
was made to Mably to draw up a scheme for the 
renovation of distracted Poland. Mahly’s notions 
won little esteem from the peraons who had sought 
for them, and in 1771 a similar application was made 
to Rousseau in his Parisian garret Ha replied in 
the Considerations on the Government of Poland, 
which are written with a good deal of vigour of 
expression, but contain nothing that needs further 
discussion. He hinted to the Poles with soma shrewd- 

^ Miiss^t-Pathay, i. 209. RouHseau gave a copy of tho Oon- 
fessions to Moultou, but forbad© the publication boforo th© year 
1800. Notwithstanding this, printers procurtd copies surrepti- 
tiously, perhaps througli Therem, ever in noed of money ; the 
first part was published four years, and the second |Mrt with 
many suppressions eleven years, after his death, in 1782 and 
1789 respectively. See Musset-Pathay, ii. 464. 
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uoiH tluit a (nirt.aihnont of thoir territory by their 
neighboiirH way not far oil/ anti the prt3(liction was 
rapidly fulfilled by the first partition of Poland in 
the following year. 

Ho was aaked one day of what nation ho had the 
highest opinion. He answered, the Spanish. The 
Spanish nation, he said, has a character ; if it is not 
rich, it itill prt^erves all its pride and self-respect in 
the mitlst of its poverty ; atul it is animated hy a 
aingki npirit, for it has not been Bcourged by the con- 
flicting opinions of philosophy.''^ 

He was extremely poor for these last eight yaai’s 
of his life. He %mnm to have drawn the pension 
which George nr. had settled on him, for not more 
than one year. We do not know why he refused to 
receive it afterwards. A well-meaning friend, when 
the arrcmw amounted to between six and seven 
thouiaiul francs, applied for it on Ms behalf, and a 
draft for the money was sent Eousseau gave the 
offcmder a vigorous rebuke for meddling in affairs 
that did not concern him, and the draft was destroyed. 
OHier atteinpti to induce him, to draw this money 
faiktl ei|ually.^ Yet he had only about fifty pounds 

^ Cli. V. Btwh ti tmrtiuliiioiit, he Hay«, ** would no doubt be 
^ groat tivll for tin? parts diMiiioruborod, but it would be a groat 
advimtago for tbo tedy of the nation.’' lie urged federation as 
tlio coiliiitioii of any solid imiuovainent in their affairi. 

^ Heriiardln tie Ht, Fierro, xiL 87. Ootnto bad a similar 
lulmlratltm for S|»in ami hir tb© same roa«on. 

* t3orfttieii*i in Mu«iit-Fatlmy, L 289. Also (J&rr., 

vi. til 
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a year to live on, together with the modest axnount 
which he earned by copying music. ^ 

The sting of indigence began to make itself felt 
towards 1777. His health became worse and he 
could not work Theresa was waxing old, and could 
no longer attend to the small cares of the household. 
More than one person offered them shelter and pro- 
vision, and the old distractions as to a home in which 
to end his days began once again. At length M. 
Girardin prevailed upon him to come and live at 
Ermenonville, one of his estates some twenty miles 
from Paris. A dense cloud of obscure misery hangs 
over the last months of this forlorn existence.^ No 
tragedy had ever a fifth act so squalid. Thoresa^e 
character seems to have developed into something 
truly bestial. Eoussaau'a ton-ors of the dwigns of 
his enemies returned with great violenca He thought 
he was imprisoned, and he knew that he had no means 
of escape. One day (July 2, 1778), suddenly and 
without a single warning symptom, all drew to an 
end ; the sensations which had been the ruling part of 
his life were affected by pleasure and piua no more, 
the dusky phantoms all vanished into space. The 
surgeons reported that the cause of Ms death was 
apoplexy, but a suspicion has haimted the world ever 
since, that he destroyed himself by a pistol-shot. 
We cannot tell. There is no inherent improbability 

1 Omr., Vi, 808. 

2 Eobespierrs, tbea a youth, it said to have lavited him 

here. Sas IIam©ra 1 
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in the fact of his liavitig conimifctod suicide. In the 
New Helofea ho had thrown the conditions which 
justified self -“dontr action into a distinct formula. 
Fifteen years l)ofore, ho declared that his own case 
fell withiti the conditions which ho had prescribed, 
and that Im was ineditoting action.^ Only seven years 
before, he had implied that a man had the right to 
tUdiver himself of the burden of Ins own life, if its 
misorit^s were intoleral)lc and irromodiable.^ This, 
howevta*, counts for nothing in the absence of some 
kind of poiitive evidence, and of that there is just 
enough to leave the manner of his end a little doubt- 
ful/ Once more, wo cannot tell. 

By the serene moonrise of a summer night, his 

^ Biiti ftlMWi, to! i. pp, 10, 17. ® Oorr,^ tI. 264. 

* The cfWB itemli tlnm (1) There was the eertiheato of five 
dootow, afittfMthig tliat Housieau had died of apoplexy. (2) The 
i^ertioii of M. CMranllo, in whose house he died, that there 
mm no liolii In his head, nor poison in the stomach or viscera, 
nor other tliCK of self-destruction. (8) The assertion of Theresa 
to the mine ©ffoct. On the other hand, we have the assertion 
ttf Oorimce*, that on hit journty to Ermononville on the day of 
Ittnwmmu’i liurkl a horsiMimstor on the road had said, “Who 
would h&vo iiip|M»id that M. Eousseau would have destroyed 
hitnatdf 1 and a variety of itiferences from the wording of the 
oertlfhmti, and of Theresa’s hitter, Mus.set-Fathay believes in 
the auleldii, and argued very ingeniously against M. Girardin. 
Hut his arguments do not go far beyond verbal ingenuity, 
ihowing that suicide wai possible, and was consistent with 
the kngimpi of the docnmcinti, rather than adducing positive 
testimony* Stii voL L of his //istori/, pp. 268, etc. The con- 
tmmmj wai roiumod ti Mci a® 1801, between the Mgaro and 
the Mmk JUmlri. Bm also M. Jal’s Dkt CriL dk Biog. el 
4*IlkL, p. 1091. 
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body was put under the ground on an island in the 
midst of a small lake, where poplars throw shadows 
over the still water, silently figuring the destiny of 
mortals. Hero it remained for sixteen years. Then 
amid the roar of cannon, the crash of trumpet and 
drum, and the wild acclamations of a populace gone 
mad in exultation, terror, fury, it was ordered that 
the poor dust should bo transported to tlie national 
temple of great men. 
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», ; hl« ol^jootioii to tl©. 
loy, if. 172 ; to monarchy, 
'I ; ooniilibratlon of arinto- 
,11. 174 ; bi« own «oh«me, 
75 I flobbra’i ** 
iitiei/* ii. 181, 112; «ooW 
itiiien tlmory, 11. 188-187 ; 
ntiiiiit iiiftriti impcwilblo by 
n«n*i iloetrin® of ioidal 
lot, ii 188492; Burk© 
|n«iii)iitiy In, ii 192 ; what 
iiliifi nation Ii, Ii 194 ; 
mn on, Ii 227, 228, n, 
liftiitt, ©arliiit, how eom- 

, L wa 

y, Mntiamn tls, Ii 199. 

Ii, Ibitiwimii on, If. 14, 15 ; 
ftftttoii of lili want of, li 

of hlitory of, 

, anil i4 », 

Imiumm of, la Fwmo© 
® ilghlisath ctatary, L 


(Irenobki, i 98. 

(Jri’try, i. 292, 290 ; ii 828. 

llrimm, doRcriptiou of Rons- 
Huau by, i. 200; liouBHoau's 
riuarrolH with, i. 279 ; letter of, 
about Eou«Kc,au and Diderot, 

i 275; relations of, with Rous- 
aeau, i. 279 ; some account of 
IiIh life, i. 279 ; bis conversation 
with Madame d'Epinay, i 281 ; 
criticism on RousHctm, i. 281 ; 
natural want of sympathy be- 
tween the two, i. 282; Rouh- 
seau’s (piurrel with, i. 285-290 : 

ii 05, 199. 

Grotius, on Government, ii. 148. 

ii 178 ; prevents puhli- 
catiou of a book in which the 
author professed his belief in a 
god, U. 179. 

Helmholts, i 299. 

HelvMius, i 191 ; ii 65, 199. 

Herder, ii 261 ; Rousseau’s hiOu- 
©aci on, ii 315. 

Hermitage, the, given to Rousseau 
by Madam© d’Epiaay, i 229 
(also ih. n.); what his iViends 
thought of it, i 281 ; sale of, 
after the Revolution, i 287, n. ; 
reasons for Rousseau’s leaving, 
i 286. 

Hlldehraad, i. 4. 

Hobbes, i 148, 161 ; his “ 
iophy of Government,” ii 161 ; 
singular influence of, upon Rous- 
seau, ii 151, 183 ; essential 
diilerenc© between his views 
and those of Rousseau, ii 159; 
on Sovereignty, ii. 162 ; Rous- 
seau's definition of the three 
forms of goveniment adopted 
by, inadequate, ii. 168 ; would 
reduce spiritual and temporal 
jurisdiction to on© political 
unity, li lb8. 
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Holbacliians, i. 337 ; ii. 2. 

Hooker, on Civil Government, ii. 
148. 

H5tel St. Quentin, Rousseau at, 

i. 106. 

Hume, David, i. 64, 89 ; bis deep- 
set sagacity, i. 156, ii. 6, 75 ; 
suspected of tampering with 
Boswell’s letter, ii. 98, w.; on 
Boswell, ii. 101, n.; his eager- 
ness to iind Rousseau a refuge 
in England, ii. 282, 283 ; his 
account of Rousseau, ii. 284 ; 
finds him a home at Wootton, 

ii. 286 ; Rousseau’s quarrel 
with, ii. 286-291 (also ii. 290, 
n.) ; his innocence of Walpole’s 
letter, ii. 292 ; his conduct in 
the quarrel, ii. 298 ; saves 
Rousseau from arrest of French 
Government, ii. 296 ; on Rous- 
seau’s sensitiveness, ii. 299. 

Imagination, Rousseau’s, i. 247. 

Jacobins, the, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, their gospel, ii. 182, 
188 ; their mistake, ii. 136 ; con- 
venience to them of some of the 
maxims of the Social Contract, 
ii. 142 ; Jacobin supremacy and 
Hohhism, ii. 152 ; how they 
might have saved France, il. 
167. 

Jansen, his propositions, i. 81. 

Jansenists, Rousseau’s suspicions 
of, ii. 63 ; mentioned, ii. 89, 

Jean Paul, ii. 216, 262. 

Jeflterson, ii. 227, n. 

Jesuits, Rousseau’s suspicions of 
the, ii. 64 ; the, and parlia- 
ments, ii. 65 ; movement against, 
ii. 65 ; suppression of the, leads 
to increased thought about edu- 
cation, ii. 199, 

Johnson, ii. 15, 98. 


Kamks, Lord, ii. 253. 

Lamunnais, influenced by Eons, 
seau, ii. 228. 

Language, origin of, i. 161. 

Latour, Madame, ii. 19, ib. n, 

Ijavater favourable to education 
on Rousseau’s plan, ii. 251 
(also ib, n.) 

Lavoisier, rex)ly to his request for 
a fortnight’s respite, ii. 227, n. 

Law, not a contract, ii. 168. 

liecouvreur, Adrienne, refused 
Christian burial on account of 
her being an fictresa, i. 823. 

Leibnitz, i. 87 ; his optimism, i. 
309 ; on the conisititution of the 
nniverae, i. 812. 

Lessing, on Pope, i, 310, n. 

“ Letters from the Mountain,” ii. 
104 ; burned, by command, at 
Paris and the Hague, ii. 105. 

Liberty, Englisii, Rousseau’s no- 
tion of, ii. 168, n. 

Life, Rousseau's condemnation of 
the contemplative, i. 10 ; his 
idea of household, i. 41 ; easier 
for him to preach than for 
others to practise, i. 48. 

lisbon, earthquake of, Voltaire 
on, i. 810 ; Rousseau’s letter to 
Voltaire on, i, 810, 811. 

Locke, his Essay, I 87 ; his 
notions, i. 87 ; his influence 
upon Rousseau, ii. 121-126; 
on Marriage, ii. 126 ; on Civil 
Government, ii. 149, 150, n,; 
indefiniteness o|“ his views, ii. 
160; the pioneer of BVench 
thought on education, ii. 202, 
208 ; RouMeau'a indebtednesa 
to, ii. 208 ; his mistake in 
education, ii. 209 ; subjects of 
his theories, il 254. 

Lulli (music), I 291. 

Luther, i 4, 
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)urg, the Duke of, gives 
lau a home, ii. 2-7, 9. 
)Ui’g, the Mnreehale de, tu 
aeka Rousseau’a chihlrtm, 
; helps to get EmiliuH 
hed, 63-64, 67. 

% ii, 129, 131; mflueuce 
HI Saint Just, ii. 133. 
^oiWEeau a tutor at, i. 95- 


De, I. 95 ; Ida sooialism, 
; applied to for scheme 
5 government of Poland, 

De, L 145 ; on Optimism, 

Le, teaches RousBcau 
L 58. 

loh©, i. 87. 

•hen, Eousseau confesses 
grateful nature to, ii. 14 ; 
ihonoit advice to Uous- 
il. 60 ; helps Diderot, 
; and Bouiseati In the 
king of Emillua, ii. 62, 
ttdang©re<l by it, ii. 67 ; 
;omistau to collect plants 
n, ii. 76. 

spiotflc diitinotlon fVom 
inlmals, L 161 ; hit state 
ire, 1 161 ; Hobbw wrong 
ningthii, 1 . 161 5 equality 
180 ; iificts of this 
m in France and in the 
i States, !. 182 ; not 
lly free, IL 126. 
lie, i 162 . 

, J^usaeauX Marmontel, 
irlmm on, L 205, 206 ; 
mu on Swiss, I. 829, 330 ; 
dty of French, In the 
ittth century, li. 26, 26. 

1, Ijord, Mendship bt» 
ttd Eousiiau, U. 79- 


81 : account of, il. 80 ; on 
Boswell, ii, 98 

Marrnontel, on Eousacaii’a man- 
ners, i. 200 ; on Ids success, ii. 2 . 

Marriage, design of the New 
Heloiaa to exalt, ii. 46-48, ib^ 
n, 

Marsilio, of Padua, on Law, ii. 
145. 

Men, inequality of, Eousseau’s 
second Discourse (see Dis- 
courses), dedicated to the re- 
puhlic of Geneva, i. 190 ; how 
received tliere, i. 228. 

Miraheau the elder, Eouaseau’s 
letter to, from Wootton, ii. 306, 
306 ; his character, li. 309*812 ; 
receives Rousseau at Fleury, il. 

an. 

Miraheau, Gabriel, Eousseau’s 
influence on, ii, 816. 

Holier© (Misanthrope of), Eous- 
seau’s criticism on, L 329 ; 
D’Alembeil: on, i. 329. 

Monarchy, Rousseau’s objection 
to, ii. 171, 

Montalgu, Count de, avarice of, 

1 . 101 , 102 . 

Montaigne, Rousseau’s obligations 
to, i. 146 ; influence of, on 
Rousseau, ii 203. 

Montesquieu, “incomplete posi- 
tivity” of, i 166 ; on Govern- 
ment, i 167 ; effect of his 
Spirit of Laws on Rousseau, i. 
183 ; confused definition of 
lawfi, ii. 163 ; balanced parlia- 
mentary system of, ii. 163 ; his 
deflnltion of forms of govern- 
ment, ii 169. 

Montmorency, Rousseau goes to 
live there, i 229 ; his life at, il 
2-9. 

Montpellier, 1. 92. 

Morals, state of, in Prance in the 
eighteenth century, ii. 26, 


. II. 


Z 
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Morullet, thrown into the Bovstile, 
ii. 57. 

Morelly, his indirect influence on 
Rousseau, i. 156 ; his socialistic 
theory, i. 157, 158 ; his rules 
for organising a model commun- 
ity, i. 158, n , ; his terse exposi- 
tion of inequality contnisted 
with that of Rousseau, i. 170 ; 
on primitive human nature, i. 
175 ; his socnaliam, iL‘52 ; influ- 
ence of his “model community*’ 
upon St. Just, ii. 188, n. ; ad- 
vice to mothers, ii. 205. 

Metiers, Rousseau’s home there, 
ii. 77 j attends divine service at, 
ii. 91 ; life at, ii. 91, 93. 

Moultou (pastor of Motiers), his 
enthusiasm for Rousseau, ii. 82. 

Music, Rousseau undertaken to 
teach, i. 60 ; Rousseau’s opinion 
concerning Italian, 1, 105 ; effect 
of Galuppi’s, i 105 ; Rousseau 
earns his living by copying, i, 
196 ; il 815 ; Rameau’s criticism 
on Rousseau’s Musm GalafUmf 1 
211 ; French, i. 291 j Rousseau’s 
letter on, i, 292 ; Italian, de- 
nounced at Paris, i.292 ;Rou8ieau 
utterlyoondemns French, i. 294 ; 
quawels with Gluck for setting 
his, to French words, ii. 828. 

Musical notation, Rousaoau’i, i. 
291 ; his Musical Dictionai'y, i. 
296 ; his notation explained, i 
296-801 ; his system inapplic- 
able to initruments, i, 801. 

Najpl®, drunkenneM, how re- 
gartied in, i. 881. 

Nojrdmt l^usseau’i condemna- 
tion of his own comedy of, i 
215. 

Nature, Bousteau’s love of, i. 284- 
241 ; ii. 89 ; state of, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Hume on, L 156-16B ; Rous- 


seau’s, in Second Discourw, 1. 
171-180 ; hlH starting-point of 
right, and normal eountitution 
of civil iociety, il. 124. See 
State of Nature, 

Necker, ii. 54, 98, 

Neuchitol, flight to principality 
of, by Rousseau, ii 78 ; history 
of, ii 78, «. ; outbreak at, arising 
from religious controversy, ii. 
90 ; prepanitious for driving 
Rousseau out of, <iefyattHl by 
Frederick of l¥uBsia,li.90 ; clergy 
of, against Rousseau, ii. 106, 

New lltdoiHa, first conception of, 

i. 250 ; mmmmenfcof llousHeau’i 
fall, ii. 1 ; when completed and 
publishiHl, ii. 2 ; read aloutl to 
the Ducbiisji da Luxembourg. 

ii. 8 ; letter on suicide in, ii. 
16 ; effects upon Parisian ladles 
of reading the, ii 18, 19 ; 
criticism on, Si. 20 - 55 ; hia 
scheme |)roposed in it, il 21 ; 
its story, ii. 24 ; its purity, 
conttusted with contera|>orary 
and later French romances, IL 
24 ; its general effect, il 27 ; 
Rousseau absolutely without 
humour, il. 27 1 utter soUlshness 
of h«o of, ii. 80 ; Its hiroine, ii. 
80 ; its popularity, ii. 281, 282 ; 
buritifiu© on it, il 81, ; Its 
vital defect, 11 85 ; differeace 
between Eoustiau, Byron, ami 
others, ii. 42 ; sumptuary de- 
tails of the story, il 44, 45 ; 
its democratic tondenoy, Il 49, 
50 ; tho bearing of ite teaching, 
il 54 ; hlmiram:« to its ck’cula- 
tlon la Frimce, II, 57 ; Mal«- 
herbes’a low momlity as to pub* 
llshing, il 61. 

Otomism of Fo|«i ami Wbtiite, i 
809-810 ; dlfett««i, It. ISS-ISO. 
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Orlgiii of inequality among men, 
I. 15CI See also Discouraes. 

I*AWY, ii. 191, n, 

Paliiiot, ii. 56. 

Faria, Iiou«mu*s first visit to, i. 
61 ; Ilia second, i. 63, 97, 
102 ; thiiHi vi«it, i, 106 ; eiTect 
in, of his first DiHctmrae, i. 189, 
fi. ; opinions In, on religion, 
laws, etc,, i. 185 ; “ mimic 
pliiloaophy ” there, i. 193 ; 
iiociety in, in Eousseau's time, 
L 2t)2»2n ; his view of it, i. 
210 ; cmnpoies there Ida Muses 
iMhmUSf i. 211 ; returns to, 
iVom Geneva, i, 228 ; ids belief 
of the imiitntM of its people for 
poll ileal aiMw, L 246 ; goes to, 
in 1741, with his scheme of 
niiwioal notation, i. 291 ; effect 
thim of his letter on music, 
I 295 ; Eouiieau*e imaginary 
mntmt between, and Geneva, 
I, 329 ; Emilius ordered to be 
publicly burnt In, ii. 65 j pm'lla- 
itiint of, ortlers “ Jjetters ftom 
Gii Mountain ” to be bmmt, fiL 
205 ; alio Voltaire's Philosophl- 
eal l>ieMonary,ii.295 ; Danton^s 
tehtme for inuaioiptl admlnls- 
tmtion of, ii. 168, n, *, two imrtles 
(thoii of Voltaire and of Rous- 
•tau) in, in 1793, ll. 178; 
eieltoinent in, at liousseau’s 
tpparance In 1765, ii. 283 ;he 
to live there in 1770, il. 
314 ; VoltaWs last visit to, it 
$m, S‘ii. 

llrli, AbbI, tnlr&di* at his tomb, 
ih 88. 

FsrttlMi frivolity, 1. 108, 220, 820. 

I^liamiut tad Jesuits, ii. 64. 

Ii $7. 

Piwy, Eott»mu eomposes the 
‘♦Vtll^^thiayw'^at, i. 212. 


Paul, St., effect of, on western 
society, i. 4. 

Peasantry, French, oppression oi 
i 67, 68. 

Pedigree of Rousseau, i 8, n, 
Pelagius, ii. 272. 

Peoples, sovereignty of, Rousseau 
not the inventor of doctrine of, 
ii. 144-148 ; taught by Althusen, 

i. 147 ; constitution of Helvetic 
Republic in 1798 ; a blow at, 

ii. 165. 

Pergolese, i. 292. 

Pestalozzi indebted to Einilius, 
il. 252. 

Philidor, i. 292. 

Philosophers, of Rousseau’s time, 
contradicting each other, i. 87 ; 
Rousseau's complaint of the, i. 
202 ; war between the, and the 
priests, L 822 ; Rousseau’s reac- 
tionary protest against, i. 828 ; 
troubles of, ii 59 ; parliaments 
hostile to, ii 64. 

Philosophy, Rousseau’s disgust at 
mimic, at Paris, i. 198 ; drew 
him to the essential in religion, 
i 220 ; Voltaire’s no perfect, 

i 818. 

Phllpon, Jean Marie, Rousseau’s 
infiuence on, ii. 815. 

Plato, his republic, i 122 ; his in- 
fiuenoe on Rousseau, i. 146, 
825, n , ; Milton on his Laws, 

ii 178. 

Flays (stage), Rousseau's letter 
on, to D’Alembert, I 821 ; his 
views of, 1. 823 ; Jeremy OolUer 
and Boasuet on, i. 328 ; in 
Geneva, i 888, 884, n. ; Rous- 
seau, VoltaJxe, and D’Alembert 
on, i 882-887. 

Plutarch, Rousseau’s love for, i 18. 
Plutocracy, new, faults of, i 195. 
Pompadour, Madame de, and the 
Jesuits, II. 64. 
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Pontverre (priest) coBverts Bobb- 
seaii to Bomaiiism, i. SJl-oD. 

Pope, Ws Bssay on Man translated 
\)y Toltaire, i. 309 ; Berlin 
Academy and Bessing it, ^ 
SIO, n, ; criticism on it oy 
Ronsseau, i 312 ; its 
position reproduced by lious- 
seau, i. 31S. 
popelini^re, M« de, i. 

Positive knowledge, i. p. 

Press, freedom of the, n. 59. 

Provost, Abb6, i. 48. ^ 

Pfojet powr VJSducatwnt i- 9o, n. 

Property, private, evils ascntal 
to i. 167,' 185 ; Bo-bespierre dw- 
olaimed tUe intention of attack- 
ins, i. 123, x p 

Protestant P"noiplee. of 

development of, ii. 146-147. 
Protestantism, bis conversi^ to, 
i. 220 ; its influence on wons- 
seau, i 221. 


EaMBau 

0 ctlmies, x. 11^> 

luSisS 224, 226 : influence 

of Descartes on, i 22t>. 

Eeaeon, De Saint Kerre a view* 
of i. 244. , 1 

Reform, essential priority of socm 
over political, il. 48. 

Religion, simplittoation of, i. B , 
ideas of, in Paris, i* 180» lo7» 
207, 208 ; Eousseau s view of, 
i 220 ; doctrines of, in Geneva, 

1 228-227, also ; curious 

project concerning it, byBous- 

Hean,i817 ; a 

ual andtemporalpowraradeemed 

misclilevous hj 
173 : in its relation to tbe wate 
may be considered as of tbree 
kin^, ii. 

sovereign to (istablisb a civU 


confession of faitli, u* ] 

positive doKiniis "f 
Rousseau’s “ pure Holilnsm, 
ii. 177. See Savoyard Vicar 
(Emilius), ii. 25(i, 281. 

Eonou, Hottsscau assumes name 
of, i. 129 ; ii. 312- „ 

Eevelation, Cliristian, ^ 

controversy on, witli AreWnshoii 

of Palis, il. 86-91. . 

Tt^acmi, Romsseau srelmquislimt, 

society, i, 199 ; deseviption of 

his U in the isle of Bt. Peter, 

iutho,ii. 109 - 116 ; their style, 

Kev’oiutfon, French, principle of, 
i. 1, 2 ; benetlU of, o^ other- 
'wl80,ii.64;Bah»ufon,iil28, 
124, n. ; the starting point in 
the history of its idea*, “• 
Revolutionary prooes* and ideal 
1. 4, 6. 

Eevolutionisti, difference among, 
i. 2. 

Riebardson (tbe novelist), il 26, 
28. * 
Eicbelieu’s brief 
Rousseau, 1 196, 302. ^ 

Eivike, de la, origin of society, 

II 166, 167 ; anecdote of, u. 
lW,167,n. 

Robeoq, Madame de, u. oo- 
Eobesplewe, il 128, 184, 160, 
178; 179 5 bis ** sacred right 
of iMUxrootlon,’^ il 
Rousseau's influence on, u. dlD* 

Rousseau, Dldier, I 8. 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, I ol, 
Rousseau, Jean JacquM, lnflu«ce 
of bis writingt on Pranci »d 
tbe American colonlits, 1 1, 
on Robespierre, 
Obateautariaad, i 3 1 bi» 

M a lead®, I 8 ; 
of bis mental btbito, *» 
pewonalRy of, 1 4 ; tofluwe on 
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th® common people, i. 5 ; Iuh 
M rth anti atieentry, i. 8 ; pedi- 
gree, i. S, ; pareiiLs, i. 10, 11 ; 
inflnenoe upon him of Iuh 
filth w’fi character, i, 11, 12; 
his remliug in cliildhood, i. 12, 
18 ; love of Plutarch, I. 18 ; 
early yeiirs, i* 18, 14 ; sent to 
ichool at BoHHcy, L 1 5 ; deteri- 
oration of liiH moral character 
there, i. 17 ; iiuliguatlon at an 
unjust puniHhmeiit, i. 17, 18 ; 
leavcH school, i, 20 ; youthful 
life at Geneva, i. 21, 22 ; Iuh 
reinarkH on its character, i. 24 ; 
anecdotoi of it, i. 22, 24 ; his 
leading error m to the educa- 
tion of the young, I 26, 20 ; 
religious training, i. 26 ; appren- 
ticeship, i. 20 ; boyish doings, 
i. 27 ; hawhniM of his master, 
1. 27 ; runs away, i. 29 ; re- 
ctivid by the priest of Con- 
flgnon, 1. SI ; sent to Madame 
de Warena, i. 84 ; at Turin, 
1. 36 ; hypocritical converilon 
to Roman CatboUolam, l. 37 ; 
motive, i. 38; registry of hk bap- 
tism, i. 38, fiN ; hii forlorn con- 
dition, L B9 1 love of music, i. 
39 ; becomes servant to Madame 
dt ViroalUi, i 39 ; bli theft, 
lying, and excuses for it, i. 39, 
40 j becomes iiirvant to Count 
of Qouvon, L 42 ,* ilismissed, 
43 ; returai to Madanl® de 
Wareas, i. 46; his tempera- 
roont, L 46, 47 ; in training 
for tbt prtiithood, but pro- 
aonnootl too stupid, i. 67 ; tries 
muslo, I 57 ; ihamcleiily aban- 
dons his companion, l. 68 ; 
foii to IVilburf, N©uchi.tel,and 
Park, i 61, 62; conjectural 
ihronolofy of his movements 
about thii time, L 62, n , ; love 


of vagabond life, i. 62-68*^ 
effect upoti him of his inter- 
course with the poor, L 68 ; 
bccorncH clerk to a land sur- 
veyor at Chamberi, i. (19 ; life 
there, i. 09-72 ; ill-health aud 
retirement to Los Oliarmettes, 
i. 78 ; his latest recollection of 
this time, i. 75-77 ; his ‘*form 
of worship,” i. 77 ; lov© of 
nature, i. 77, 78 ; notion of 
deity, i. 77 ; |>o(;uliar intellec- 
tual fecdjlonesH, i. 81 ; criticism 
on himself, i. 88 ; want of logic 
in his mental constitution, i. 
86 ; effect on him of Voltaire's 
Letters on the English, i. 86 ; 
self-training, i. 86 ; mistaken 
method of it, i. 86, 87 ; writes 
a comedy, i. 89 ; enjoyment 
of rural life at Les Gharmette^ 
L 91, 92 ; robs Madam© de 
Wurens, i, 92 ; loaves her, i, 
93 ; discrepancy between dates 
of his letters and the Confes- 
sions, i. 98 ; takes a tutorship 
at Lyons, i. 96 ; condemns the 
practice of writing Latin, i. 
96, n, ; resigns hk tutorship, 
and goes to Paris, t 97 ; re- 
ception there, i 98-100 ; ap- 
pointed secretary to French 
Ambassador at Venice, i 100- 
106 ; in quarantine at Genoa, 
1. 104 ; his estimate of Frwich 
melody, i. 105 ; returns to 
Paris, 1. 106 ; becomes ac- 
quainted with Theresa Le Vas- 
seuT, i. 106 ; hia conduct criti- 
cised, i 107-118 ; simple life, 
i 118 ; letter to her, I 116- 
119 ; his poverty, I 119 ; 
becomes secretary to Madame 
0upin and h«r son-in-law, M. 
de Francnell, i 119 ; sends hi« 
children to the foundling hos. 
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pital, I 120, 121 ; paltry 

excruses for the crime, i. 121- 
126; Ms pretended marriage 
under the name of Kenou, i. 
129 ; Ms Discourses, i. 132- 
186 (see Discourses) ; writes 
essays for academy of Dy’ow, i. 
182; origin of first essay, I 
183-187 ; his “visions” for 
thirteen years, i. 188 ; evil 
effect upon himself of the first 
Discourse,! 188; of it,the second 
Discourse and the Social Con- 
tract upon Europe, i. 188 ; his 
own opinion of it, ! 138, 189 ; 
influence of Plato upon him, 
L 146; second Discourse, ! 
164; his “State of Nature,” 
L 169; no evidence for it, i. 
172 ; influence of Montesquieu 
on him, ! 183 ; inconsistency 
of his -dews, i. 124 ; influence 
of Geneva upon him, ! 187, 188 ; 
Ms disgust at Parisian philo- 
sophers, ! 191, 192; the two 
sides of his oharacter, i. 193 ; 
associates in Paris, i. 193 ; his 
inoome, i. 196, 197, n. ; post of 
cashier, i. 196 ; throws it up, 
L 197, 198 ; determines to earn 
his living by copying music, 1. 
198, 199 ; change of mann^ 
! 201 ; dislike of the manners 
of his time, L 202, 208 ; assump- 
tion of a seeming c^naicism, i. 
206; Grimm’s rebuke of it, i 
206 ; Rousseau’s protest i^nst 
atheism, 1 208, 209 ; composes 
a musical interlude, the Yillage 
Soothsayer, L 212 ; his nervous- 
ness loses him the chance of 
a pension, i. 213 ; his moral 
simplicity, I 214, 216 ; revisits 
Geneva, i 216 ; re-conversion 
to Protestantlsx^ i. 220 ; his 
Wends at Geneva, L 227 ; theh* 


effect upon him, ! 227 ; returns 
to Palis, i. 227 ; the Hermitage 
offered him by Madame 
d’Epinay, i. 229, 230 (and ib. 
It.) ; rethes to it against the 
protests of his Wends, L 231, 
his love of nature, L 2<34, 235, 
236 ; first days at the Hermi- 
tage, ! 287 ; rural delirium, i. 
237 ; dislike of iodety, ! 242 ; 
literary scheme, i. 242, 243 ; 
remarks on Saint FieiT% i. 246 ; 
violent mental crisis, i. 247 ; 
employs his illn^ in writing 
to Voltaire on Providence, i. 
260, 251 ; his intolerance of 
vice in others, i. 254 ; acquaint- 
ance with Madame de Mou- 
detot, i. 256-269 ; source of 
his irritability, L 270, 271 ; 
blind enthusiasm of Ms ad- 
mirers, i. 273, also it, n , ; 
quarrels with Diderot, ! 276 ; 
Grimm’s account of them, 1. 
276 ; quarrels with Madame 
d’Epinay, ! 276, 288; relations 
with Grimm, i. 279 ; want of 
sympathy between Hi© two, 
! 279 ; deolittfs to accompany 
Madam© d’Epinay to Geneva, 
i 286 ; quarrels with Grimm, 
! 286 ; iMLves the Hermitap, 
i. 289, 290; alms in music, 
I 291 ; letter on French music, 
i. 293, 294 ; writ« on music 
in the IMcyclopwlla, L 296 ; 
his MusioM Dictionary, i. 296 ; 
scliem® and principlii of his 
new musical nototion, 1269; «- 
plained, L 298, 299 ; Ite practi- 
cal value, ! 299 ; his mistake, 
i 300 ; minor obj^tioni, i 
300 ; hte t«rtt|iimniiat and 
Genevan spWt, t. 303 ; com- 
pared with Voltaire, i 3CNi, 
306; had a mor© spWtwl 
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ikiment than Voltaire, i. 806 ; 
ito iHliuetic© in l^’mnce, i. 807 ; 
early relationi with Voltaire, i. 
308 ; letter to l»fm on hia poem 
on the oartlupiake at Liabon, 
i 812, 813, 814 ; retiaoim in a 
oirchi, I 316 ; eoutiuuaticm of 
argument agahiat Voltaire, i. 
816, 317 ; eurioim notion about 
religion, 1. 817 ; (nuirrela with 
Voltaire, I. 818, 81 u ; denouuceH 
him a« a ** trumpet of itnpiety,*' 
i 320, w. ; litter to D’Alembert 
on Htage Playa, I. 321 ; true 
atwwer to hii theory, i. 8‘28, 
324 ; eontraiti Parln and Gen- 
wa, I. 327, 828 *, Ida patriotiam, 
I 323, 330, 331 ; censure of 
love M a poitlQ theme, i. 334, 
335 1 on Boeiiil Position of 
Women, i. 335 *, Voltaire and 
B’Alimlmrt’a orltloiam on hia 
flitter on Stage Plays, I, 886, 
337 ; final bnmk with Diderot, 
i. 336 1 antooedenta of his 
highest oTfativ© efforts, ii. 1 ; 
Wendi at hfontmorenoy, 11. 2 ; 
ni«li the New Helolsa to the 
M»lehale de Luxembourg, il. 
S ; uawilllngmiss to rtoeive 
fifti, il 6 ; hli relations with 
the Duke and Duohoas de 
Luxiimbourg, il 7 ; mliunder- 
•taadi thi Wcndllnaa of Ma- 
d«tto di IlottfHeri, II. 7 j calm 
life at Montmorency, il 8 ; 
llteriury jtalotiiy, il 8 j last of 
hli peictfttl days, il 0 ; advice 
to a young man apinat the 
«ttteiii|dati?§ life, li. 10 ; offen- 
•lf« form of hti **pod tense*' 
wnewnlng pwieution of Pro- 
tects, il 11, 12 ; cauM of 
hk nnwilliapi^i to receive 
flfti, 18, 14 ; owni hit nn- 
gmteM nature ii 16 ; iU- 


humoured banter, ii. 15 ; his 
constant bodily gufferixig, il 
16; thinks of suicide, il 16; 
correspondence with the readers 
of the New Heloiaa, il 19, 20 ; 
the New Heloisa, criticism on, 
ii, 20-55 (see New Heloisa) ; his 
publishing difficulties, ii. 66 ; 
no taste for martyrdom, ii. 69, 
60 ; curioxxs discussion between, 
il 59 ; and Malosberbes, ii. 60 ; 
indebted to Maleaherbos in tlxe 
publication of Emilius, ii. 61, 
62 ; suspects Jesuits, Jansenisis, 
and philosophers of plotting to 
crush the book, ii. 63 ; himself 
counted among the latter, ii. 
66 ; Kmiluxs ordered to be 
burnt by public executioner, 
on the charge of irreligious 
tendency, and its author to be 
arrested, il. 65 ; his flight, il 
67 ; literary composition on the 
journey to Switzerland, il 69 ; 
contrast between hlxn and Vol- 
taire, ii. 70 ; explanation of his 
natural ingratitude,” il 71 ; 
reaches tlxe canton of Berne, 
and ordered to quit it, ii. 72 ; 
KmiHus and Social Contract 
condemned to be publicly burnt 
at Genera, and author airested 
if he came there, ii. 72, 78 ; 
takes refuge at Metiers, in 
dominions of Frederick of 
Prussia, il 73 ; characteristic 
letters to the king, ii. 74, 77 ; 
declines pecuniajty help from 
him, il 75 ; his home and 
habits at Metiers, ii. 77, 78 ; 
Voltdre supposed to have 
stirred up animosity against 
him at Geneva, il 81 ; Arch- 
bishop of Paris writes apinst 
him, ii 83 ; his reply, and char- 
acter as a confroversialist, ii 
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88-90; lifa at Val da lVavai*s 
(Motiew), ii. 91-95 ; hia genar- 
osity, ii. 98 ; corrasponda witli 
the Prince of Wurtainbarg on 
the education of the prince’s 
daughter, ii 95, 96 ; on Gibbon, 
ii. 96 ; visit fk^om Boswell, ii. 
98 ; invited to legislate for 
Corsica, ii 99, n. ; urges Boswell 
to go there, ii. 100 ; deuounctis 
its sale by the Genoese, ii. 102 ; 
renounces his citizenship of 
Geneva, ii. 108 ; his Letters 
from the Mountain, li. 104 ; 
the letters cond6mne<l to be 
burned at Paris and the Hague, ii. 
106 ; libel upon, ii. 106 ; religious 
difficulties with his pastor, ii. 
106 ; ill-treatment of, in parish, 
il 106 ; obliged to leave it, 
ii. 108 ; Ilia next retreat, ii. 108 ; 
account in the Riwrim of hla 
short stay there, 11 109-116 ; 
exirelled by goveniment of 
Berne, li 116; makes an ex- 
traordinary request to it, ii 
116, 117 ; difficulties In find- 
ing a home, ii 117 ; shoit stay 
at Strasburg, ii 117, n, ; decities 
on golng^to England, ii 118 ; his 
Social Contract, and criticism 
on, ii 119, 196 (see Bookl 
Contract) ; scanty acquaintance 
with history, il. 129 ; its efcts 
on his political writlnp, ii 
129, 186 ; hii object in writing 
Emilius, ii 198 ; his confesiion 
of faith, under the character of 
theSavoyard Vicar(8e® Emilias), 
ii 267-280 ; excitement caused 
by his appearance in Paris in 
1766, ii 282 ; leaves for Eng- 
land in company with Hume, 
li 288 ; reception in I/ondon, 
tt. 288, 284 ; George in. gives 
hto a pension, IL 284 ; hit love 


for hii dog, ii. 2S6 ; finds a 
home at Wooiton, ii. 286 ; 
quarrtds with Hume, ii. 287 ; 
pai*ticulars in connection with 
it, ii 287-296 ; his iipproaahmg 
insanity at this i>erl«d, ii. 296 ; 
the preparatory comlitions of 
it, ii. 297 “801 ; begins writing 
the Oonfmimis, ii 301 ; their 
character, ii 801 -304; life at 
Wootton, ii 305, 806 ; sudden 
flight thence, ii. 306 ; kindness 
of Mr. Davenport, ii. 306, 307 ; 
his (felusion, ii. 307 ; retunw 
to France, ii. 308 ; rtHseived at 
Floury by the elder Miraheau, 
ii 310, 311; the prince of 
Conti next receives him at 
Trye, ii. 312 ; coinposea the 
aecond pari of the OonfessloM 
here, ii. 312; delusion nitunia, 
ii 312, 313 ; hmvis IVye, and 
wanders about the eounlay, ii 
812, 313 ; estrangement firom 
Theresa, ii, 81 8 ; gmw to ii 

814 ; writes Ids Dialognet there, 
il. 814 ; again earai hit living by 
copying music, il. 8 1 6 ; dally life 
in, ii 816, 316 ; Bemartiin St 
Plerre’i account of him, li 817- 
321 ; his veneration f{»r Flntlon, 
ii 821 ; hit unsodality, il. S22 ; 
checki a det^ractor of Voltaire, 
ii 824 ; draws up hit Oon« 
sitierationi on the Gov«mmint 
of Polaml, ii. 824 ? estimate of 
theSpanIsh, li 824 ; hit poverty, 
li 826 ; accepti a horn® at 
Ermenonvtll® from M. Glrwflin, 
ii 326 ; his painftil condition, 
il. 326 ; iudeUin diiatli, il. $M i 
cause of it uiiknown, li 826 (tit 
also#. ».) ;hiiiit«*m«iit, li 126 1 
finally rtmovid to I%rii, IL 828. 

SaiHTi Biovi 0ft Ito-iiwtM mi 
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Mteiara© <rKpiimy, I 270, n.; 
«ii Hoiirat^iui, if. 40. 

fkint (Itrmain, M, RouHsmu's 
litter to, L 120. 

mnt JuMt, It. 1S2, 138; liis 
jMdttiml regwlfitions, ii. 133, n . ; 
hast of Ilia Myateni, il. 130 ; 
agaiiwt the atludsta, il 170. 

Bfiifit Lftiiibiirt, I, 244 ; olfors 
Eoiwatmu a horn® in Lorraine, 
ii. 117. 

Saint Pierre, Abii4 de, Ilouaaeau 
aiT«tg®i import of, i. 244 ; Ida 
vlinvH coneerniiig muon, ik; 
holilnwii of bii observations, I 

245. 

Saint PltirrtiBimanliu do, account 
of bl» visit to itousseau at Park, 
II. 817-321. 

Band, Mailame O., I 81, n. ; Savoy 
lttdiw|ii, I 00, n. ; ancestry 
of, L 121, n. 

Savapn, oodi of momk of, i. 178- 
170, in 

iavagi state, advantaps of, Rout- 
ioaiik tetter to Yoltaire, 1 312. 

Savoy, prioiti of, prostlytiseri, i, 
80, 81, 88 (also n.) 

&voyartl Vicar, the, origin of 
obwmcter of, Il 257-280 (see 
.Imlllws). 

ielitUtr on llotiiiMn, II. 102 (also 
#. ».) I 'RouMtau's latluoace on, 
il. S15. 

S»vfttti, il 180, 

SiBiplifttmtioa, tbe rtivolaiionary 
|if 06 «i and idml of, i, 4 ; in 
to Rottiiituk music, 

iS&l. 

S^lftl coiiidinoi, tlitory and d©- 
ftftltloti of, Il 284, 285 ; tb« 
fr«at tpnt In fostering, ii. 
iS7. 

SoeW Clontoict, tb«, ill effict of, 
m lump, i 188 ; bt^nning 
of ill eo«|i«ltlon, 1 177 ; ideas 


of, i. 188 ; its harmful dreams, 

i. 246 ; influence of, ii. 1 ; price 
of, and (lifiicnltics in publish- 
ing, ii. 59 ; ordered to b© burnt 
at Oenava, ii. 72, 73, 1 04 ; de- 
tailed criticism of, ii. 119-196 ; 
Rousseau diametrically opposed 
to the dominant belief of his 
day in human perfectibility, ii. 
119; object of tb© work, il 
120 ; main position of the two 
DkcourscH given up in it, ii. 1 20 ; 
influenced by Locke, ii. 120 ; its 
uncritical, illogical principles, 
il 123, 124 ; its imjuacticable- 
ness, ii. 128 ; nature of his 
illustrations, il 128-183; the 
“gospel of the Jacobins,” il 
132, 138 ; the desperate absur- 
dity of its assumptions gave it 
power in the circumstances of 
tee times, ii. 185-141 ; gome of 
its maxims very convenient for 
ruling Jacobins, il 142; its 
oenti^ conception, the sove- 
reignty of peoples, ii. 144 ; 
Roiisicau not its inventor, ii. 
144, 145 ; this to he distin- 
guished from doctrine of right 
of subjects to depose princes, 

ii. 146 ; Social Contract idea of 
government, probably derived 
teom I^ooke, il 160 ; falseness 
of it, il 168, 164 ; origin of 
society, ii. 164 ; ill effects on 
Eoussaauk political gpecuilatlon, 
il 156; what constitutes the 
sr»v6reignty, ii. 158 ; Eonsseau’s 
Social Contract different from 
that of Hobbes, ii. 169 ; Ijookek 
lrideilult©ne8« on, il 160; attri- 
butes of sovereignty, il 168 , 
couMemtion, ii. 164, 165 ; hk 
tllMtinotloji between tp^ant and 

il 109, ; distinguishes 

constitution of the state teom 
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that of the government, ii. 170 ; 
scheme of an elective aristo- 
cracy, ii. 172 ; similarity to the 
English form of government, ii. 
173 ; the state in respect to re- 
ligion, ii. 173 ; habitually illo- 
gical form of his statements, ii. 
178, 174 ; duty of sovereign to 
establish civil profession of 
faith, ii. 175, 176 j infringe- 
ment of it to be punished, even 
by death, ii. 176 ; Koiisseau’a 
Hobbism, ii. 177 ; denial of his 
social compact theory, ii. 183, 
184 ; futility of his disquisi- 
tions on, ii. 185, 186 ; his de- 
claration of general duty of 
rehellion (arising out of the 
universal breach of social com- 
pact) considered, ii. 188 j it 
makes government impossible, 
ii* 188 ; he urges that usurped 
authority is another valid 
reason for rebellion, ii. 190; 
practical evils of this, ii. 192 ; 
historical effect of the Social 
Contract, ii. 192-195. 

Social quietism of some parts of 
New Heloisa, ii. 49. 

Socialism ; Morelly, and .Be Mably, 
ii. 52 ; what it is, ii. 169. 

Socialistic theory of Morelly, i. 
168, 159 (also i. 158, %.) 

Society, Aristotle on, i. 174 ; 
B’Alembert’s statements on, i. 
174, n , ; Parisian, Eousseau 
on, i. 209 ; dislike of, i. 242 ; 
Kousseau’s origin of, ii, 158 ; 
true grounds of, il 165, 166. 

Socrates, i. 131, 140, 232; ii. 
72, 278. 

Solitude, eighteenth century no- 
tions of, i. 23J., 282. 

Solon, ii. laa. 

Sorbonne, the, condemns Emilius, 
il 82. 


Spectator, the, Rous8eau*« liking 
for, i. 86. 

Spinoza, dangeit>ua speculations 

of, i. 143. 

Stael, Madame de, i. 217, n. 

Stage players, how treated in 
hWce, i. 322. 

Stage plays (see Plays). 

State of Nature, Rousseau's, i. 
169, 160 ; Hobbes on, i. 161 
(see Nature). 

Suicide, Rousseau on, il. 16 ; a 
mistake to pronounce him in- 
capable of, ii. 19. 

Switzerland, i. 330, 


Taoitus, i. 177. 

Theatre, Rousseau's letter, object- 
ing to the, i. 183 ; his error in 
the matter, i. 184. 

Theology, metaphysical, Des- 
cartes* influence on, i. 226. 

Theresa (see Le Vasseur). 

Thought, school of, division be- 
tween rationalists and emotion- 
alists, i. 337. 

Tonic Sol-fa notation, close corre- 
spondence of the, to Rousseau's 
system, 1. 299, 

Tronohin on Voltaire, i. 819, 
321. 

Turgot, i 89 ; his dincoumm at 
the Sorbtmne in 1750, I 155 ; 
the on© sane eminent French- 
man uf eighteenth century, i. 
202 ; his uuielflsh toll, I. 288 . 
il, 198 ; mentioned, il 246, 2941 

Turin, Rousseau a^ L 34-43 ; 
leaves it, I 46 ; tries to learn 
Latin at, i 91. 

Turretini and othei* ratlonalistrs, 
I 220 ; Ws wOTks, I 2211, 


(jNtvJTOiH, institution of, .Ak* 
cuMiott on, I 311417. 
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fi) OFK, RouMeau’s love 
8 , 68 . 

mvew, il. 77 ; Rousseau’s 
ii 9MI5. 

Therwa Le, IlouHseau’s 
jc|uiiiutaiice with, i, 106, 
ko n, ; their life to- 
i. 110-113 ; well bo- 
ld, il 80, fi, ; her evil 
ter, it. 326. 

rffuen oil einotioual in- 
il 34. 

EoiWHoau at, L 100-106. 

, Miulame (le, Ilousaottu 
t to, L 39. 

, Mwlaiiii do, her kiud- 

0 Theroia, il 80, iu] to 
mu, il 118, «. 
ioothmyer, the {Dmin du 

com|)oaed at Fassy, 
fiftotl at Fontainebleau and 
i 212 ; marked a re- 
in in French Music, 1. 

I 2, SI, 63 ; elfect on 
lau of hi Letters on the 
h, 1 86 ; spremls a deroga- 
a|>ort about Rousseau, I 
u ; hli ** MnoM#e de Nn- 
'*1119; odtieism on Eous- 
ttrit Dlwourse, L 147 ; 
on hl« work of his com- 
CMC, I 165 ; avoids the 
f of Park, I 202 ; his 
slcm to Itomankm, i, 220, 
itrleturw on Homw and 
i|i«% I 280 ; his posi- 

1 til© eifhtoiiith century, 
; giintml difftrence !>©- 

, md ltotiii«u, I 801 ; 
to thi imtionallstlc lohool 
day, I S08 ; on Eouiieauk 
I IMiootiiii, I SOS; hk 
on til® ©arthquake of 
ft, I. «109, 810 ; his sym- 
wltti iiiffiring, I 811, 


812 ; entreated by Rousseau to 
draw up a civil profcBHiou of 
religious faith, i. 817 ; de- 
nounced by Rousseau as a 
“ trumpet of impiety,” I 817, 
820, m. ; las satire and mockery 
irritated Rousseau, i. 819 ; 
what he was to his contempor- 
aries, i. 821 ; the great play- 
writer of the time, i, 821 ; his 
criticism of Rouaseau's Letter 
on the Theatre, i. 886 ; his in- 
dignation at wong, ii. 11 ; 
ridicule of the New HeloYaa, ii. 
84 ; less courageous than Rous- 
seau, ii. 65 ; contrast between 
the two, i. 99, il 76 ; supposed 
to have stirred up animosity at 
Geneva against Rousseau, il 81 ; 
denies It, ii. 81 ; his notion of 
how the matter would end, il 81 ; 
his fickleness, ii. 88 ; on Rous- 
seaii’s connection with Corsica, 
il 101 ; his Philosophical Die- 
tionary burnt by order at Paris, 
il 106 ; hla opinion of Emilius, 
il 267; prime agent in intro- 
ducing English deism into 
Prance, il 262 ; suspected by 
Rousseau of having written the 
pretended letter from tlic King 
of Prussia, ii 288 ; last visit to 
Paris, ii, 824. 

WAnitma, Rousseau’s love of, I 

68 . 

Walpole, Horace, writer of the 
pretended letter from the King 
of l^uasia, il. 288, n. ; advises 
Hume not to publish his ac- 
count of Rmisseau’s quarrel 
with him, ii 296. 

War arising out of the succession 
to the crown of Poland, i. 72. 

Warens, Madame de, Rousseau’s 
introduction to, i. 84 ; her per- 
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fional appearance, i.34 ; receives 
Rousseau into her house, i. 43 ; 
her early Ufa, i. 48 ; character 
of, i. 49-51 ; goes to Paris, i, 59 ; 
wceives Rousseau at Chamht'ri, 
and gets him employment, i. 
69 ; her household i. 70 ; n^- 
movea to Lea Charmettes, i. 73 ; 
cultivates Rousseau’s taste for 
letters, i. 85 ; Saint Louis, her 
patron saint, i. 91 ; revi8ite<l 
by Rousseau in 1754, i. 21(i ; 
herdeath in povertyand wretch- 
edness, i. 217, 218 (also L 
219 , iu) 


Wesleyanism, ii. 258. 

Women, Condorce.t on social posi 
tion of, i. 335 ; D’Alembert and 
Condorcet on, i, 335. 

Wootton, llouaseau’s home at, ii. 
286 . 

World, divine govenunent of, 
Rousseati vindieatei, i. 312. 

Wtlrtemherg, corrmpondence be- 
ween Prince of, and Rousseau, 
on the education of the little 
princcKs, ii. 95 j becomes reign- 
ing duke, ii. 95, n . ; seiks ponnis- 
aion for Rousseau to live in 
Vienna, ii. 117. 


THE END. 


/<|-' H. & U, Cl.AKK, LtMiiin.*, 
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